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IN THE WOOD. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 





ALONG the wind-swept forest way I tread 
Where last I saw the summer maiden-sweet ; 
The leaves that sang so blithely o’er my head 
Now make a bitter moan beneath my feet, 
Like spirits of the unremembered dead. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. | 


The Harmony of the Two. 


THE PRETENSIONS OF IGNORANCE. 


WHAT BIOLOGY HAS TO SAY. 


The Antiquity of Man. 





Whence comes the sadness that I feel to-day ? 
Is it the air so charnel-like and chill, 
Laden with odors of the year's decay ;— 
Is it the cloud that clings on field and hill 
And shrouds the somber sky in ashen gray ” 


Or is it that no more in copse or hedge 

The wood-thrush peals his chime of golden bells, 
While from his furrow at the meadow’s edge 

The robin’s suave, sweet whistle floats and swells, 
And calls the quail among the whispering sedge ? 


Or is it that the scythe’s far-echoing clang 
No more chants prophecies of harvest-homes ;— 
And where the locust’s strident trumpet rang 
Among the elms’ wide, many-fretted domes, 
Storm-shredded nests and loathly worm-webs hang ? 


Is it in Nature’s pale, funereal face, 
Or in myself—the voice of vanished years, 
Vain, splendid dreams, lost innocence and grace— 
The nameless pang that fills my eyes with tears 
And stirs regret whose source I cannot trace ? 


Tis like the sadness of a farewell hour 
When hand wrings hand again and yet again, 
And friendship’s boon and love’s delicious dower 
O’erweight the heart and turn to bitter pain, 
And memory clings—a vine with poison flower. 


And yet ’tis not the gloom of deep despair. 
A pale, gold glimmer on the southern hight 
Hangs like a star’s dawn in the murky air ;— 
It is the faint and far-reflected light 


Of absent summer blooming otherwhere. 


NEw York CirTy. 
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A MILD DAY IN MIDWINTER. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


AH, can it be with regal grace, 
In triumph over time and space 
Autumn and spring stand face to face ‘ 








Surely on this benignant day, 

Like lovers under true love’s sway, 

October holds the hand of May! 
New YorK CIty, 


THE CHARM OF SONG. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 








* rérrié wiv rétteye pidoc pipuan de pipyas, 
ipykec & ipnkw* éuiv & a Moica kal oda. 
Tag po. wag ein TAEiog Séuoc’ obTE yap-imvoc, 
obr’ gap éEamivag yavKepOrepov, obte pediocaic 
° avbea, bocov éuiv Moioat widae ob¢ yap épevvri 
yahevoa, Tove & obtt motys daAhoato Kipxa,” 
—THEOCRITUS, Idyl IX. 


CICALA for its love cicala chooses, 

And ant for ant has tender ecstacies, 
Hawks love hawks, but I song and the Muses. 
O brim my house with singing ; sweeter is 

“The Muses’ voice to me than to the bees 
Are flower-cups; sweeter than slumbering, 
And dearer than the early-blowing spring ' 
Ah, those on whom the Muses’ smile is warm 
No Circe injures with her evil charm ! 
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HARMONY OF THE TWO REVELATIONS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


IF the world and the Word come from the same author 
the significance of their voices will be harmonious, not 
identical. Even a man, as Isaiah, can write very differ- 
ently on different themes, and St. Paul can write of the 
Christ in one way at one time and very much more fully 
and loftily after years and experience have broadened his 
conception. Any author of fair average ability can 
change from ornate gorgeousness of rhetoric to severe 
simplicity in the same article or letter. 
One difficulty in our seeing the harmony is that the 
things considered are so much Jarger than our thinking. 
The morning stars have been majestically singing for 
unthinkable ages, and we slip out of unconsciousness 
and think to know their stops in a moment, and govern 
the ventages with a hand-waft. Another is that we 
‘are apt to assume that the bit we see of anything 
fanywhere 4% the same for that thing everywhere. We 
light on a bit of railroad track and say, “straight, 
level, even with the ground,” and as it extends 
both ways from us we say “‘ straight, level, even with 
the ground everywhere.” We do not know that 
those mountains in the far horizon must have tracks 
with fearful grades, on airy bridges, or under a mile of 
mountain and around tortuous curves, We find water 
shrinking from one hundred and nine gallons at a tem- 
perature of 212° to one hundred gallons at 39°, and we 
might assume that it would go on shrinking. But we 
find after thousands of years of study that it stops con- 
tracting at 39° and begins to swell, and it will have 
elbow room, even if it has to burst iron bands, shove 
away the shores of lakes, and topple the mountains into 
avalanches. Then we might assume that it would go on 
increasing. But being once ice it goes on contracting as 
its temperature decreases. If a matter so easily under 
observation requires so many thousand years for discov- 
ery, much more difficult will be the understanding of 
seeming contradictions that are practically infinite. 
There are lines of darkness in every sunbeam, but they 
are alphabets to new realms of knowledge. 
While the revelations of the world and the Word may 
differ as widely as a Sybarite’s lullaby from the mighty 
drum beats of cannon in battle, yet we would expect 
them to have something in common. What things 
would be in common? Certainly the largest things. In 
minutiz there would be infinite variety. But in the 
above illustration, however different the total effect, 
each would be music, dependant on the mobility and 
elasticity of the air ; it would have rhythm and a due re- 
lation of each note to others. 
So in the revelations. There will be cyclones and 
breaths of the new-born infant, volcanoes, and warmth 
that makes a violet bloom. 
Look at afew prominent things in which they are in 
harmony. 
The worlds say, Almighty power has been displayed in 
their production, development and maintenance. It 
taxes our power to the uttermost, and makes us draw to 
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Nature, to raise a stone building a few feet in a month. 

But gravitation, our weakest force, holds the world. To 

represent the force that binds it to the sun by steel wires, 

each with a tensile strength of fifteen hundred pounds, 

would require so many that a mouse could not run 

among them on all the square miles of the surface next 

the sun. It is unthinkable force. At the same time this 

world is carried a thousand miles a minute and made to 

rotate besides. For us to comprehend such forces is like 

a six-year-old child trying to comprehend a statesman 

who embraces a dozen nations and centuries in his plans. 

But this world is but one of millions, and only one of 
the smaller, Rightly it is said that these things that are 
seen, teach power. And when we study geologic and 
astronomic cycles we say eternal power, and as we 
observe obvious rule and mastery, we add ‘eternal 
power and godhead.” All these unreasoning forces must 
have come out of some conscious omnipotence. 

The revelation of the Word is perfectly consistent. 
Hast thou not heard that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither 
is weary? The Lord God omnipotent reigneth. He 
momently upholdeth all things by his power, The har 

mony of the two revelations is complete. 

In the worlds we find wisdom, a due relation of means 
to ends, things difficult really accomplished by carefully 
prepared plans and agencies. The clouds are balanced 
in the air, spring returns. There are supplies for every 
want, food for every hunger. This means plan, fore- 
sight, interest, and wisdom so much that we have not 
learned its alphabet in six thousand years. Wisdom is 
not born of swirls of nebule, magnetic attractions and 
fused world-islands in frigid space. It must come from 


personality. 
So the Word. It says of God his understanding is in- 
finite. In wisdom he made the heavens and the earth. 


He has proved that perfect wisdom by prophecies. 

A single point more. There is mystery in both. The 
things of one day do not declare those of the next—to us 
at least. They are too high for us. When this cooling 
planet glowed fainter from dull red toward black, who 
could tell what there was io the womb of its morning? 
Who could prophesy its soil, grass, life in waters and 
air? Who could predict the godlike man to come? 

And in the Word who could predict from the obscure 
hint about the seed of the woman, and from Abel’s slain 
lamb the magnificent revelation of both Redeemer and 
king in the ceaseless roll of this life and those to come ? 
There are mustard seeds in the mental and spiritual 
world as well as the vegetable. 

To expect identity of revelation in diverse minutie 
among many voices, none of them without signiticance, 
would not be reasonable. The flute does not sound like 
the trombone or bass drum, but a thousand instruments 
and voices make grand symphonic bursts of harmony in 
the great oratorio of the one Messiah. God gives in his 
revelation the ideas and words; and the material con- 
structions controlled by appropriate means to fitting ends 
give the vehicle of conveyance. Thus revelation and 
contrivance work ina thousand diverse ways for one 
end—the manifestation of the glory and love of God. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COL. 


SCIENCE, IGNORANCE, AND RELIGION, 


BY PROF. BORDEN P, BOWNE, 
OF Boston UNIVERSITY. 


To THE Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT :—You ask me for 
a word on the conflict between science and religion. 
There is no such conflict. The conflict which does exist 
is between scientists and religionists ; and the root there- 
of is ignorance. When the scientist understands his 
science, and the Christian understands his religiou, the 
conflict will disappear of itself ; and until such under- 
standing is reached, we shall continue to be afflicted with 
those two rather unpleasant and unprofitable beings, the 
magazine scientist and the panicky Christian. 

On this conflict I am always rather loth to write, and 
for the reason that the difficulty does not lie in the facts 
themselves, but in the principles of their interpretation. 
To say anything decisive, we must transfer the debate 
to the field of logic and metaphysics; and every one 
knows how terribly dry and unedifying the discussion 
then becomes. Yet any other method can only increase 
the prevailing confusion of tongues. + 

In illustration of the necessity of this change of venue 
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consider the familiar law of evolution. According to 
this law, the history of the world shows a continuous 
progress from the simple to the complex, from the low 
to the high, from the poor and monotonous to the rich 
and various. Now this fact in itself is so harmless that 
I see no reason why any theist or Christian should take 
offense at it, or why it is not as worthy a conception of 
the divine method as any other. It is the interpreta- 
tion of this fact by a scheme of materialistic and me- 
chanical metaphysics which gives it irreligious signifi- 
cance. 

Or take the Darwinian theory. On that view existing 
living forms can be traced back along genealogical lines 
to a common starting point in some very low primitive 
forms. Admitting this claim, the simple fact is not an 
identification of high and low, or a transformation of cne 
thing into another, but a succession of unlike individuals 
along lines of descent. And these individuals, when 
taken from mutually distant points in the series, are 80 
unlike as to forbid classifying them together. This ex- 
hausts the fact; all else is interpretation. Aud here 
again the fact gets all its irreligious significance, not 
from itself, but from the crude realistic and materialistic 
metaphysics by which it has been interpreted. 

Or consider the antithesis of natural and supernatural 
which plays such a part in the ‘‘conflict.” The fact ex- 
pressed by the natural is simply the law and order dis- 
covered in experience. Thus we speak of the reign of 
law, the unbroken continuity of law, the all-embracing 
realm of lav, Now surely no theist need be disturbed 
by this fact; it is just what we should expect in God’s 
worid. But this fact is interpreted in the interest of a 
special metaphysical conception. The uniformities of 
Nature are erected into self-executing necessities. Na- 
ture itself is conceived as a self-inclosed and self-suffi- 
cient mechanical system, And thus we come to that 
curious inversion of all reason—the more law and order 
in the world the less need there is of God! 

Here again we see that the trouble is not in the facts, 
bnt in the metaphysics behind the facts. The facts con- 
tain no theory of causation. They are as amenable to 
a theory of spirital causation as to one of mechanical 
causation. The uniformities of Nature would not be 
changed, if we looked upon them as administered by 
freedom. In short, it is quite possible for us to agree 
upon the facts while disagreeing in their interpretation. 
What we have here is, at bottom, not a scientific differ- 
ence, but « battle of philosophies. 

Now you see, my dear Editor, why | think that this 
question cannot be settled by off-hand discussion. The 
debate, when carried on with any acumen, always re- 
treats into metaphysics; and there it must finally be 
settled. The antitheses of freedom and necessity, of 
mechanism and purpose, of matter and spirit, of natural 
and supernatural, are at the bottom of the digpute,; and 
these are metaphysical ideas which can never be tested 
by the senses. Not a chair for the reconciliation of 
science and religion, but a profounder metaphysics, a 
keener logic and a better theory of knowledge must help 
us out. Without these, the chair aforesaid will only 
make matters worse ; and with these, the chair may be 
declared vacant, as no longer needed, And these things 
are coming. The prevailing philoscphical renascence 
has already done much, and is daily doing more, to show 
the crudeness and infantility of the metaphysics from 
which the ‘** conflict ” springs. 

That is how the question lies in its true nature. In 
the majority of cases, however, the difficulty does not 
lie so deep. Some additional grounds of the conflict 
may be mentioned as follows : 

We live mainly by hearsay. This results necessarily 
from the order and grade of our mental development. 
Most men are in the mental state corresponding to tu- 
telage ; and submission to authority is their only rational 
attitude. One has a sense of the grotesque and humor- 
ous when thinking, not of children, but of the average 
man as furnishing himself with acode of conduct, or be- 
lief, by his own thinking. Even the multiplication table 
would fare hardly in such acase. Now when such 
persons take to thinking for themselves, not having yet 
learned to think at all, the result must be confusion. 
There is a considerable contingent of the combatants in 
this conflict who are of this type. Hearsay carried them 
in; hearsay must carry them out. When the fad, 
or fashion, changes they will change. 

A more respectable source of the trouble is the failure 
to distinguish between the facts of science and the theo- 
ries of scientists. Facts only abide; theory is perpetu- 
ally changing. With new facts come new interpreta- 
tions. One cannot look into the history of scientific 
theory, with its kaleidoscopic changes, without a strong 
sympathy with the positivist’s claim that nothing is sci- 
ence but the registration of facts in their orders of co- 
existence and sequence. But all this is undreamed of by 
the hearsay scientist ; and some remote geological infer- 
ence, or some biological fad is given the same rank as 
the law of gravitation. It is this type of scientist who is 
especially prominent in the “‘ conflict.” 

There is likewise a general failure to notice the hypo- 
thetical nature of most scientific reasoning. Particu- 
larly is this the case with all inferences which extend far 
beyond the present in space or time. These all proceed 
on the assumption that the laws are the same through- 
out space and time, and that we know all the pertinent 





laws and facts. What we make out in such cases is not 
what the facts were, but only what we should suppose 
them to have been, on the basis of what we know. If 


new facts or direct testimony were discovered we might, 


change our view ; but our previous reasoning would be 
as good as ever. It would still be true that, on the basis 
of our previous knowledge, we should think as we then 
did. Ifa bed of peat is two hundred feet thick, an‘ if it 
is growing a quarter of an inch a year, and if it has al- 
ways grown just so fast, then it has required ninety-six 
hundred years to deposit the whole bed. This conclusicn 
would be as valid as ever if, on clearing away the bed, a 
coin of the time of Julius Caesar were found a‘ the bot- 
tom. 

Wheaoa such inferences claim to be more than hypo- 
thetical, logic really has no means of fixing their proba- 
bility or improbability. The invariability of law is 
something for which it would be hard to find a reason. 
rather than an assertion. That we know all the perti- 
nent facts and laws does not seem self-evident, whefrthe 
problem lies at a distance in space and time. That 
Nature’s rate is uniform is something to be received by 
faith. Logic is so puzzled by all these difficulties that it 
cannot help joining Mr. Mill in urging us to confine our 
inferences to ‘‘ a reasonable degree of extension to ad ja- 
cent cases.” The easy faith accorded to our scientific 
cosmogonies as veritable facts is a good illustration of 
Mr. Bain’s claim, that the most striking feature of the 
human mind is its primitive credulity. It is this credu- 
lity which makes ‘‘ scientific” the great question-begging 
epithet of our day. 

A final source of misunderstanding is the failure to 
botice that the sciences are only particular aspects of a 
whole, which is greater than any or all of them. The 
result is that narrow-minded men, or men of narrow 
culture, always tend to make their own science supreme 
and only. The physicist tends to become only a physi- 
cist, the chemist only a chemist, the biologist only a biolo- 
gist.and the theologian only a theologian. The only 
cure for this 1s broader culture, resulting in the insight 
that life and experience are the ultimate source and 
standard of all the sciences, and that no science is to be 
set aside as baseless which expresses any phase or de- 
mand of normal life. And this also is coming. One of 
the most promising features in the present outlook is a 
growing indifference to abstract and finished systems 
and speculative finalities of all sorts, and a growing re- 
spect for living experience as having full right to be. 
Existence is too large, too manifold, too mysterious, to 
he shut up in any neat little scheme, whether molecular 
or theological. 

Our knowledge is patchwork, and is likely long to have 
something of the crazy-quilt pattern about it. But by 
keeping clear of abstractions and by putting faith in our 
own nature and the nature of things, we may hope to 
approximate to the true pattern in which all partial 
truths are harmoniously blended. Meanwhile it does 
not seem too much to hope for that we may soon get 
beyond the anti-religious swaggerings of the hearsay 
scientist and the periodical stampedes of panicky Chris- 
tians. To be sure, the matter is not without its humor- 
ous features ; but, on the whole, it constitutes a serious 
infestation of popular thought and literature. 

All of which, my dear sir, is somewhat dogmatically 
set down. 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


BY PROF, THOMAS MEEHAN, 
STATE BOTANIST OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


What is the attitude of a scientific man toward re- 
ligion, isa question often propounded—how does he re- 
gard religion—and do or do not his scientific studies in- 
terfere with faith? 

When | have attempted to answer such questions, it 
has not been unusual for the questioner, after some time 
spent in the discussion, to remark ; ‘‘I find you do uot 
understand by faith and by religion what I mean by 
faith and religion,” and I have noticed the same con- 
fusion, in ideas in the discussions of others. The defini- 
tion of religion and faith is too often similar toSydney 
Smith’s definition of orthodoxy. ‘‘Orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy.” 

To start fairly let us take the definitions as compactly 
expressed by acknowledged authorities. Father New- 
man says in his ‘“‘'Theory of Assent,” ‘‘ By religion I 
mean the knowledge of God, of his will, and of our 
duties toward him.” ‘ Theology,” he says ‘‘ properly 
and directly deals with notional apprehension—religion 
with imagination.” In one of his sermons Bishop Atter- 
bury remarks : ‘‘ Let us resolve to render our actions and 
opinions perfectly consistent, that so our religion may 
appear to be not a notional system, but a vital and fruit- 
ful principle of holivess.” Both agree that theology is 
something notional—something: iniefinite aud abstrac- 
tional—while religion is a vital and fruitful principle of 
holiness to be derived from a knowledge of the will of 
the Omnipotent, and of the duties we owe to the Great 
Power. This definition narrows our inquiry. No man 
can set up his conception of God, religion, faith or duty, 
as just the ideal which another must accept. No two 
persons can have the same ideal. Science, which deals 
with exact facts, can therefore have no relation to such 








questions. There is nothing between religion and science 
to discuss. 

But tho I cannot conceive in what way science or its 
deductions—the logic of facts—can be brought in as a 
witness for or against religion, I cannot either under- 
stand why it should destroy any one’s faith in its exist- 
ence. I willillustrate the point by an actual occur- 
rence. under my _ personal observation, tho now 
many years ago. There was a terrible flood on a river 
near by where I resided. Bridges and houses were 
washed away. A number of lives had been lost. Some 
sixty lookers-on were at one spot, when a vessel unman- 
ageable—broadside to the stream—rushed by. Two 
frightened meu on board were clamoring for assistance. 
It seemed certain death to any volunteer ; no one offered 
to go. At length one got intoa bateau, but no other 
would follow. They reasoned with him: ‘* You are a 
very useful man here, Your life is worth much more to 
the community than the lives of those stranger seamen. 
You have friends here to look after and care for. 
Charity begins at home.” This was sound philosophy. 
It was true science. The man in the bateau seemed to 
acknowledge it, and faltered. But another agonizing 
shout for help came, and out the solitary savior started 
by himself all alone. He was no sooner struggling with 
the torrent than shouts of encouragement went out 
from those on shore. Reason and philosophy—hand- 
maidens of science—were forgotten. All agreed he 
was a hero and did what was right. The Evening Bul- 
letin of our city had, the next day, a pathetic account 
of the event, concluding with ‘“‘up to the hour of going 
to press, not one of the bodies of the unfortunate men 
have heen recovered.” No one blamed the rescuer’s 
attempt. All thought his effort worthy of all praise. 
Any one may find similar illustrations : 
Look at the thousands who give time and money to the 
support and management of humanitarian institutions. 
No man is so vile but a large portion of his time is 
given to matters that concern the pleasure of others 
rather than his own, and for which work he could give 
no reason that would satisfy science, He loved to do it, 
would be all he could say. 

When we come to the great Founder of the Christian 
religion, we see that the great example of self-sacrifice is 
the bright particular star in the whole constellation. It 
matters not for the purposes of this paper, whether the 
Unitarian view that Christ should be regarded as an ex- 
umple to be followed rather than a God to be worshiped 
—the more orthodox view of his Godhead which would 
place the divine character before the human—or the hard 
Gradgrind of historical fact who would make ‘‘stat nom- 
inis umbra” apply even to Napoleon Bonaparte, as well 
as to Christ. There is, at any rate, the picture of one 
devoting every hour of his life to comforting the dis- 
tressed and healing the sick, and in no way administering 
to his own comfort—dying at last a bitter death for the 
goodof humanity. Science, which has come to regard 
natural progress as intimately connected with a ‘‘ strug- 
gle for life,” and in which every organic being is sup- 
posed to be eagerly watching the ‘‘ environment” in 
order to become “ the fittest” in the great struggle, can- 
not possibly grapple with a theme like this. 

If, then, my idea of religion be the correct one, that it 
does not consist in the mere selfish effort at the saving of 
one’s soul, or the performance of certain work because 
it is a sort of price we have to pay for blessings received, 
but an utter unselfishness in doing good for no reason in 
the world that we can give but becuuse we are made to 
love to do it, we have to divorce science wholly from re- 
ligion. It has nothing whatever todo with it; and the 
effort to show whether science is or is not its handmaid 
is hardly worthy of a place among the serious occupa- 
tions of man. 

In the realm of Biology it is astounding to me to note 
how universally unselfishness rules. Of man I have al- 
ready spoken. The same is found true of all creatures. 
Not one with the slightest trace of reason but will die for 
its young; an act of no possible benefit to the dying ani- 
mal, Innumerable species of insects, impelled by a power 
beyond themselves, die at once after providing for a con- 
tinuance of the species, the female having a slightly 
longer lease of life until the eggs are safely provided for. 
Had they “‘ caught on to the conditions of environment” 
and led the lives of celibates, they would have been much 
‘‘ fitter to survive.” In my own special departinent of 
study, vegetable biology, I find exactly the same law 
prevailing from the humblest moss or lichen to the giant 
oak or palm. Not one is living for itself. The food it 
takes in and assimilates is so far a selfish act in this that 
it makes it grow and become fruitful—but the growth 
and fertility is but the means to an end, and that end its 
own destruction that something else may live, In no 
way can I better illustrate this in a brief chapter than by 
a reference to the reproductive energies of plants. 

If we pinch out the flower buds of any annual plan 
as soon as they are perceived—make celibates of them— 
they cease to be annuals, and will live indefinitely. As 
annuals they sacrifice themselves for the good of pos- 
terity. Among trees, the most infertile individual of 4 
species has the longest life. In a tub before me is @ 
strong plant of the West Indian kidney fern (Nephrolepis 
bulbifera). By counting the sporangia or spore cases 0D 
a single pinnule, and multiplying by the number on all 
the fronds, I estimate the total number at 1,800,000 op 
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the whole plant. When we remember that in each of 
these cases are spores too numerous to count, what pos- 
sible use from the standpoint of good economy to the 
individual can we see in this enormous production? 
Some attempt has been made to show a sort of selfish 
reason that more thau enough is made that contingencies 
bearing on the production of new plants may be pro- 
vided for. But I see that innumerable minute creatures 
feed on the surplus, and [ cannot but believe that this 
‘ thought” prevailed from the very beginning. 

Among vegetable as among animal life, everywhere, 
self-sacrifice and not selfishness prevails—every where 
there is harmony—everywhere one thing is working 
together with others for the good of all; and with the 
slight glimpse of it that man can see only excepted, not 
any one Of these innumerable bodies but is wholly in 
igaorance of the co-operative work all the rest is doing. 
1 cannot believe that this could ever be brought about by 
any selfish struggle for life—a selfishly casting around 
fur every piece of vantage ground in the shape of en- 
vironment. I cannot believe that such a chapter of 
accidents could result in so much unselfishness and 
harmoby. 

I see that evolution is going on. 1 perceive a regular 
succession of forms, the one growing out of and suc- 
ceeding another, just as an individual plant grows out 
of and succeeds its parent, and by virtue of some tiat 
the nature and purpose { which science has not yet dis- 
covered—and all this in obedience to some Great Power 
which the emotional natures of our being may approach, 
our notional apprehensions, but which to science as 
wellas to the ancient Atheniuns will ever remain the 
“ Unknown God.” 

But tho science may ask with Zophar, the Naama- 
thite, ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” it does not 
answer in the negative its own question. On the con- 
trary, [ cansay that scientific studies have strengthened 
my faith—strenogthened it indeed to an extent that no 
other study could have effected. 

GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 





NATURE AND REVELATION, 
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It has often been said that religion and science are 
opposed to each other; but this is a mistake. At times 
the friends and advocates of each have stood in opposi- 
tion, and the conflict has waxed warm. But this was 
a personal dispute, owing to inadequate information 
or preconceived theories, and not arising in the nature 
of things. For religion was not intended to teach sci- 
ence, but is confined to man’s moral and spiritual rela- 
tions, which are the same now as they were a_ thou- 
sand yeurs ago or will be a thousand years 
to come. Notso is it with science. It is always pro- 
gressive. The attainments of to-day are only a step- 
ping stone to further attainments to-morrow. Hum- 
boldt’s ** Kosmos” was justly considered at the time of 
its publication a very complete and accurate summary 
of the existing state of knowledge in the wide field of 
physics, yet in less than ten years time it became anti- 
quated. There is, therefore, a very wide difference be- 
tween religion and science as to the fields which they 
occupy, and this difference precludes opposition. Each 
can push its efforts to the furthest conceivable extreme 
without interfering in any degree with the other. 

There are, indeed, some pagan religions which are so 
needlessly involved in assumptions respecting the natural 
world that a very small degree of science is able to sub- 
vert theirfoundations. But the documents of the Chris- 
tian religion touch on natural laws only so far as they 
are intimately connected with spiritual truth, suchas the 
creation, the unity of the race and immortality. In all 
other matters they speak only according to phenomenal 
appearance, and were never intended to speak other- 
wise. When Job said of God, ‘‘He hangeth the earth 
upon nothing,” he did not mean to say that the earth is 
a ball, poised free on all sides in space, as modern astron- 
omy teaches, but simply to adduce a striking instance of 
the power of God in upholding that which had no visible 
support. Nor when we read in Ecclesiastes that ‘‘ unto 
the place whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again,” are we to suppose that the writer was familiar 
with modern metevrology, and meant to set forth the 
effects of evaporation from the sea. He was simply re- 
ferring to things as they appear. It was a matter of 
entire indifference to the sacred writers whether their 
statements coincided or not with the as yet undiscovered 
laws of Nature. Their aim was at other and far higher 
truths. But sometimes their utterances in intent as well 
as in language touched upon matters directly in the field 
of science. One instance is found in the constitution of 
the human family. 

Throughout the Scripture God deals with men asa 
race, and is said to have ‘‘ made of one every nation.” 
Half a century ago this was fiercely denied on one side 
and as stoutly maintained on the other. But now the 
Contention has entirely ceased. Science has caught up 
with revelation, and no one doubts the descent of 
the race from a single pair. So, again, the Bible opens 
with an account of the creation—not in philosophical 
form or in scientific phrase-~-for that would have been 
Wholly unintelligible to the people of former ages, byt 





in such a simple and familiar way as to give men a solid 
basis of opinion on points of the highest religious impor- 
tance. The whole account presupposes the existence of 
God, and no man can accept it and be an atheist. It 
represents God as entirely distinct from the universe, he 
being the cause of its existence, and so it condemns Pan- 
theism. it speaks of him as one being who produces 
manifold and varied effects, even all that exists, and 
thus precludes polytheism. It sets him forth as a benefi- 
cent creator, who pronounces all his work very good, 
while sin comes in afterward, and the tempter is sen- 
tenced and punished, thus foreclosing the way to dual- 
ism, or the belief in two eternal beings, one good, the 
other evil. It describes creation as the free act of one 
supreme Being, and so denies Fatalism. Hence the ex- 
ceeding value of this narrative, not as satisfying an in- 
telligent curiosity, but as furnishing ethical and theolog- 
ical instruction of the highest value. The account is 
plainly a rough sketch, presented in a graphic form, 
suited to all classes and conditions of men, and yet given 
in such pregnant language as to be able to expand to all 
the ascertained results of subsequent physical research. 
In this respect it differs widely from every other cos- 
mogony of which we have knowledge. Its main fea- 
tures, its distinguishing peculiarities, have already se- 
cured the assent of scientists as correct, and if there be, 
as some say, points as to which science stands in opposi- 
tion, we can afford to possess our souls in patience until 
either through further phyrical knowledge, or by means 
of a more exact apprehension of the meaning of the 
written word, a complete recorciliation is effected. 

Meanwhile there is not the least reason for a sober be- 
liever to dread any advance which may be made in any 
department of physics. One and the same being is the 
author of Nature and the author of the Bible. The 
world and the Word are the two books of his self-revela- 
tion, and we are required to use both. It is not mere 
poetry when the sacred singers (Ps. 19, 29, 38, 104, 168) 
trace the divine hand in all parts of the heave.s and the 
earth. It is indeed exquisite poetry, unmatched in any 
other literature for precision of outline, delicacy of 
touch, beauty of imagery and warm sympathy with Na- 
ture ; but it is something more. It links the seen with 
the unseen, and makes every element of grandeur or of 
sweetness point upward to Him who is before all things 
and by whom all things consist. As the great Apostle 
declares: ‘‘ The invisible things of him since the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through 
the things that are made, even his everlasting power and 
divinity ” (Rom. i: 20, R. V.). This perception has ex- 
isted in every age. It has occurred to men without even 
a tinge of scholastic culture. But it is immensely sharp- 
ened by the discoveries of modern science. The closer 
men investigate, the deeper they dive into the mysteries 
of Nature, the more do they see of the power and wis- 
dom and goodness of God. There are cases, it is true, 
in which the visual ray of the studious observer is so 
biased by an inward perversity that he sees only the 
facts laid open to view, and is blind to their spiritual 
significance; but the facts remain, andopen up to candid 
spectators a transporting view of the perfections of Him 
of whom and through whom and to whom are all things. 
And as this has been in all the past, so must it be in all 
the future. Let men prosecute their inquiries where 
they will, in air or earth or sea, still with every new 
discovery the old question of Job (12 : 9) returns : 

** Who knoweth not in all these, 
That the hand of the Lord hath wrought this?” 

The book of Nature tells us much of the natural glories 
of the Godhead; but there is a side of man’s being, a 
large portion of his experience, to which it has nothing 
to say. It tells of law, universal, inexorable law ; but 
discloses no way of restoration when that law has been 
broken. It nowhere speaks of pardon, of renovation, of 
satisfaction to an accusing conscience. It gives not a 
hint of the incarnation, of the divine condescension, of 
reconciliation through sacrifice, or of a blessed immor- 
tality. It speaks no word of comfort to the sorrow- 
stricken penitent or to the mourner ata new-made grave. 
To do any of these things is not within its ken. The vis- 
ible universe has no voice on such a theme ; 

“ The deep saith, It is not in me, 
And the sea saith, It is not with me.” 

But this is not to say that there is no answer at all to 
such questions, that the problem is wholly insoluble, 
altho, alas, there are not a few who so hold to their own 
fearful damage, to apply to Nature for such objects is to 
ask the eye to hear or the ear to see. These organs are 
exquisitely adapted to their purpose, but change the 
purpose and nothing but failure can result. Nature in 
her own wide and ever-widening field is of immense 
service and gratification to man, but outside of that field 
she is dumb and blind. Hence, the need of the other vol- 
ume of revelation, that which is expressly designed to 
meet the wants of man’s moral nature, which discloses 
the fact of the divine mercy, and shows the provision 
God has made to forgive sin, to heal sorrow, to renew 
the heart, to purify the life and, at last admit to the 
abode of the blessed. 

Here, then, we rest. We have a sure revelation of 
sublime and comforting spiritual verities which no 
earthly genius, however transcendent, could ever discover 
or reason out. Let, then, the devotees of natural sci- 


ence go on without the lens} obstacle in theiy way, They 





can discover nothing which will throw into the shade the 
living oracles and their blessed contents, still less any- 
thing toshake the deep granite foundations upon which 
the faith of the Christian is built. 

NEw YorK Clty. 


THE PRESENT RELATIONS BETWEEN BIOLOGY 
AND REVELATION, 
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Biology is a study of life-forms. It is particularly 
concerned at the present time with the nature of pro- 
toplasm, of the contents of cells, of the fundamental 
mode of cell-division, with the more recondite phenom- 
ena of the fertilization of eggs, and with the mode of 
development of animals as well as of plants. 

The biologist also studies the mutual relations between 
plants and animals, and the relations of animals to each 
other, and to the world around them. He is also much 
occupied with the physical and natural history of man, 
with man’s antiquity, and with comparative psychology. 

Moreover, the biologist not only studies the develop- 
ment of individual animals (ontology), but such is now 
his knowledge of morphology and of embryology that 
he also speculates with more or less success on the origin 
of organic types (phylogeny). The fundamental princi- 
ples of this very captivating branch of biological inquiry 
were first pointed out by Agassiz, who claimed that the 
development of the individual was an epitome of that of 
the order or class to which it belonged, altho he stopped 
short of the idea of an organic or genetic connection be- 
tween the links of the chain of beings composing such 
groups. In this way, as in many other of his generaliza- 
tions Agassiz paved the way for the adoption by his 
pupils of evolutional views. 

How well does the writer remember a conversation he 
once held with Agassiz at Penikese,in the summer of 
1874. We had given a lecture to our class on Limulus, 
the horse-shoe crab, its structure and mode of develop- 
ment, at the close advocating without reserve the view 
that Limulus did not stand alone, but that it was geneti- 
cally related to other jointed animals, and that there 
were different lines of development of life-forms. At 
the close of the hour, and after the class had scattered 
to their work tables, Agassiz, who had been present, 
strode up and down the room in a state of evident, tho 
repressed excitement, and then remarked to us with one 
of his most genial smiles on his lips: ‘‘I should have 
been a great fellow for evolution had it not been for the 
breaks in the paleontological record.” We replied : *‘But, 
Professor, see what great gaps in the higher vertebrates 
have been filled by the recent discoveries of birds with 
teeth, and of tertiary mammals connecting widely sepa- 
rated existing orders.” And, then, with a few more. 
words, which we do not distinctly remember, we sepa- 
rated. Not a sign of displeasure during that August 
afternoon disturbed the genial and sweet nature of the 
great naturalist. He was not then, tho occasionally so, 
dogmatic. The touch of bigotry, if we may use so strong 
a word, which existed in his,as it does in many an in- 
tense, eager, clear-minded spirit, did not then crop out, 
and it was one of the most delightful moments I ever 
spent with that eminent, lovable man. Agassiz had 
then just passed his fifty-fifth year, and after having for 
years combatted the specter of evolution raised by the 
author of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation,” he did not, like his 
contemporsries, Lyell, Wyman, W. B. Rogers, and 
others, change his views. 

And so it is, in youth the older naturalists of the pres- 
ent generation were taught the doctrine of creation by 
sudden, cataclysmic, mechanical ‘* creative” acts, and 
those to whose lot it fell to come in contact with the 
ultimate facts and principles of the new biology had to 
unlearn this view, and gradually to work out a larger, 
more profound, wider reaching, and more philosophic 
conception of creation. 

For the last twenty years we have taught without re- 
serve class after class of college students, insisting that 
all studies of animals should be based on evolution, and 
that the theory should be viewed as a working theory, as 
a useful instrument, to be thrown aside if proved use- 
less. And such views were accepted as a matter of 
course. The older views have passed into history. In- 
deed, it is safe to say that all departments of knowl- 
edge have been rejuvenated, rehabilitated and revivified 
by this doctrine, It is to biology and to geology what the 
theory of gravitation is to celestial physics. The true 
study of history, of anthropology, linguistics, psycholo- 
gy, metaphysics, as wellas of ethics, is grounded on this 
theory of development. This generalization, with its 
simple way of looking at Nature, untried and novel as 
it was to pioneers in knowledge, has within less than a 
generation become the common intellectual heritage of 
our race, and the new methods and the higher point of 
view, have greatly simplitied the work of the teacher. 

Moreover, the adoption of the evoluticn theory has 
given a great impetus to natural science ; it has opened 
new and vast fields of research, immensely extending 
the horizon of and the possibilities of human knowledge. 

As in original research and in pedagogy, so in 
medical ecience, the health and happiness of the race 
has been greatly indebted to the new methods in biology, 
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Pasteur, whose cloister studies on the bacterial diseases 
of the silkworm, resulted in saving millions of francs 
to the wine-makers of France, and whose later researches 
on the bacterial germs of hydrophobia and other dis- 
eases, have had such a happy influence on human 
health, is regarded as a benefactor of his race. The recent 
doctrine of phagocytes propounded by Metschnikoff, 
Pasteur’s assistant, who finds thatthe white corpuscles 
of the blood eat up bacterial disease-germs, was based 
on his earlier studies on intracellular digestion in jelly- 
fish. The very important discoveries of Koch and others 
in reference to the disease germs of consumption, cholera 
and other diseases, so fraught with good to the hu- 
man race, are the results of biological studies carried on 
for the pure love of science, in the interests of truth, 
and for the good of mankind. 

The ultimate aim of biology is to answer the question, 
‘* What is Life?’ Whether that problem can be solved 
or not, this generation cannot decide. But the question 
next in importance, ‘‘ How have the species of organic 
beings arisen ?” and ‘‘ What are the chief factors of or- 
ganic evolution?’ these problems are on the eve of 
solution. 

The result of this effort to elicit the exact truth, what- 
ever the result be to this or that hypothesis or theory, 
has been morally most beneficial. The pursuit of know!l- 
edge for its own sake, and not for material rewards, is 
foliowed at the present time by an increasing body of 
original investigators. Faraday claimed that the grand 
educational result of scientific study was the training of 
the judgment, and side by side with this process goes 
on an ever-increasing love of knowledge for its own 
sake. The watchword of the scientist is ‘‘ The ad- 
vancement of science.” 

Recent biological theories and discoveries have opened 
up new fields of research, and everything goes to indi- 
cate that science is as yet in its infancy. The outlook is 
limitless ; and thus it goes without saying that human 
intelligence has been, during the last half-century, un- 
dergoing a process of education and of discipline, as 
well as of growth and development, in novel directions, 
The building up of new sciences has doubtless had an 
effect in expanding the brain-power and intelligence of 
man, with the discovery and improvement of new in- 
struments of research, such as the microscope and the 
spectroscope, and new laboratory methods ; a new guild 
of workers has originated, just as the differentiation of 
of human society has resulted in new professions and 
occupations ; and these new bodies of naturalists and 
physicists and chemists have had their share in creating 
new openings for business, thus making it easier for 
large numbers of mankind to gain a livelihood. 

All these results are beneficent. The revelations of 
science are part of the divine order. The continuity of 
Nature, the orderly succession of life-forms, the evolu- 
tion of the highly specialized or modified types from the 
generalized and less modified, the course of development 
from the simple to the complex, all goes to declare the 
unity of Nature. One great lesson of the study of zool- 
ogy or botany is the fact that the cell is the unit of the 
organized world, and that one substance, protoplasm, is 
the physical basis of Jife. 

This unity and order in Nature, the difficulty in purely 
natural and physical studies of separating mind from 
matter, the absurdity of supposing that the Cosmos was 
self-evolved, the assumption of a certain power of force 
outside of, and yet immanent in, the material universe, 
all these are the logical outcome of facts discovered by 
and revealed to man by his own efforts, and are quite 
aside from and far transcend the animistic conceptions 
of the mere savage. 

Moreover, the organic world has developed along de- 
terminate lines. Originating from indifferent and gen- 
eralized ancestral forms, they have pursued determinate 
paths of development, the result not of fortuitous but 
of orderly variation, ending in man, the paragon of crea- 
tion, and the lines of mammalian descent have in some 
cases at least ended informs highly specialized and sub- 
servient in this and that way to the behests of the Lord 
of creation. 

In a word, tho the rocks are packed with the wrecks 
of worlds of plants and animals which lived that others 
better adapted to new and improved conditions might 
succeed them ; in spite of the unceasing struggle for ex- 
istence, the final outcome has been in the long run benef- 
icent. And so it has been in human history, race has 
struggled against race, the victory has been to the physi- 
cally and intellectually strong, but mankind is better, 
healthier, happier and longer-lived than it ever was 
before, 

If, then, all things are tending toward improvement, 
if the results of evolution are becoming more and more 
beneficent, then the naturalist may reason that the 
Creator of the material and spiritual universe is a moral 
being. Science certainly suggests this. We may, then, 
while believing in the revelation of moral and spiritual 
truth in the Bible, couple with it the revelations of 
science. Are the two in conflict? Not from the point 
of view here presented. 

The Shemitic stock gave to the world the conception 
of monotheism, and in the fullness of time Christ, born 
of a Jew, appeared, Christianity is an evolution from 
Judaism, and had it not been for the polytheistic forms 
of religion and the lowest type of religion—animism— 





the higher would not, so far as we can see, have been 
developed. 

Through long ages the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul was very dimly recognized, and it remained for 
Christ to bring life and immortality to light. Certainly 
it is not contrary to science to recognize these facts in 
human life and consciousness. 

In this connection we may express our belief that the 
doctrine of evolution affords an argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul. Man is physically perfect—he 
will develop no further as regards his body ; but his in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual nature is destined to de- 
velop indefinitely in this world; and it is logical to 
assume that in a future state, which will be something 
far more than the organic equivalent of this one, his 
moral and spiritual nature, freed from the trammels of 
his material body, will develop far more completely and 
rapidly than it could in this sphere. 

We look upon the Bible as containing the germ and 
flower, and, indeed, the loftiest conceptions of moral and 
spiritual truth which the world has yet seen. We also 
recognize the fact that it has been left to man himself— 
always under divine inspiration, for we have seen that 
the course of Nature as a whole is beneficent and divine 
—to discover natural truth. How, then, can there be 
any real conflict between science and revelation ? 

Indeed, the true modern biblical scholar is animated 
by the same lofty aims as the scientist—viz., to ascertain 
the exact truth, whether it conflicts with previous theo- 
ries and interpretations and schools of thought, or not. 

The larger, broader, more scientific methods of inter- 
pretation, the willingness to draw light and inspiration 
from natural and physical science, and to adopt more 
critical, careful and philosophic methods—this unity of 
purpose in genuine scholars of whatever kind, is a fur- 
ther proof that all knowledge, whether scientific, philo- 
sophic, moral or religious, has bad a common, divine 
source, 

A few years ago, some scientists were atheists, 
many are now agnostics. Agnosticism in the proper 
sense and to a legitimate degree is often a necessary con- 
dition or state before light can break in upon the mind. 
The critical, doubting disposition is a truly scientific 
one, whether the student is a naturalist, a philosopher, 
or astudent of comparative religions. One must doubt, 
criticise, abandon old views, half truths, and for a time 
live in a state of uncertainty, before the truth dawns 
upon his mind, One grand lesson of any science is to 
hold the mind and judgment in suspense for awhile, 
waiting for further illumination. 

The naturalists of the present day, it seems to us, are 
less atheistic, less agnostic, than half a generation ago. 
The younger naturalists of Germany, of England, and 
of this country are, unless we are misinformed, less 
biased and one-sided than formerly. There is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the fact that evolution is but the 
mode of working of a power superior to and outside of 
the material universe, tho yet indwelling in it; and 
while science in itself has necessarily restricted limits 
and aims, the philsophy of scientists is based on a 
broader, higher plane, and is more in sympathy than 
formerly with the higher, profounder philosophy of the 
day, and with the purer, less gross religious concep- 
tions of these latter years. 
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GEOLOGIC TIME RATIOS AND THE ANTIQUITY 
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Theories of the origin and antiquity of the human 
race have much at stake in the outcome of recent discus- 
sions concerning geologic time. About a quarter of a 
century ago, as Mr, Clarence King remarks in the Janu- 
ary number of the American Journal of Science, Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, gave a shock to geo- 
logical speculators from which they have never recov- 
ered, Previous to that time, Lyell’s uniformitarian views 
had led to the quiet assumption that geologists had al- 
most an infinite amount of time todraw upon in expla- 
nation of the world’s history. In their theories, homeo- 
pathic portions of force of which they were most parsi- 
monious, were mixed with oceans of time, with which 
they were extremely prodigal. Five hundred million 
years was the least amount of time which Lyell would 
admit to have elapsed since the beginving of life upon 
the world ; while Darwin in the first edition of his ‘‘ Or- 
igin of Species,” thought that 306,662,400 years (which 
was the period assigned by him, reasoning from the ex- 
tent of their erosions to the age of the Wealden rocks) 
was a ‘‘ mere trifle in comparison with the time required 
in many other instances of erosion.” 

But the calculations of Lord Kelvin, drawn from con- 
siderations of the earth’s physical condition and the rate 
at which it is losing heat, led to the result that the 
earth was in no condition for the beginning of life 
earlier than one hundred million years ago, and that 
probably the limit of life’s beginning must be set con- 
siderably nearer the present time. One after another 
considerations of this sort have been adduced by other 
astronomers and physicists, all tending to confirm the 
general truth of this estimate, and for the most part 
tending to a still greater limitation of geologic time. 





From independent data, found in the retarding influence 


of the tides upon the revolution of the earth, George H. 
Darwin has practically demonstrated that only fifty- 
seven million years ago, and certainly not more than a 
hundred million years ago, the birth of the moon took 
place, amid conditions that were utterly incompatible 
with the existence of organic life upon the world. Our 
own Professor Newcomb comes back from his prolonged 
study of the sources of the sun’s heat with the confident 
assertion that, at the present rate of radiation, its sup- 
ply of heat could not endure more than eighteen million 
years, and that previous to ten million years ago the 
sun’s heat must have been so great that water could not 
have existed on the earth in a fluid state. Professor 
Tait, also, comes by independent calculations to almost 
exactly the sameconclusions. Professor Young suggests 
the possibility of lengthening this tenure of the sun’s 
reign by additions of heat from the impact of asteroids 
and other bodies,so as to allow the geologists thirty 
million years for the development of their systems. The 
late brilliant Mr. Croll, feeling the pressure for more 
geologic time, essayed to increase the supply of the sun’s 
heat by the collision with it, at a remote period, of an- 
other body moving at about itsownrate. By this means 
he thought that about one hundred million years might 
be provided for the geologists. The latest calculation 
drawn from physical considerations is that of Mr. 
Clarence King, in the article before referred to, who 
thinks it well-nigh demonstrated that twenty-four mil- 
lion years is all the time that can be granted to geologic 
history of life. 

The bearing of this shortening of geologic time upon 
theories of evolution is at once evident; for, if the be- 
ginning of life upon the world was possible only at the 
comparatively recent date assigned by the astronomers 
and physicists, the slow rate of evolution originally as- 
sumed by Darwin, and thought to be essential to his 
theory, isseen to be out of the question. To this evident 
objection, Huxley immediately replied that the extreme- 
ly slow rate of change assumed by Darwin was a mere 
assumption, and if the factor of time were indeed 
diminished, the evolutionists would simply have to in- 
crease the factor involved in the rate of change ; while 
Darwio himself indulged in the repetition of sume very 
forcible illustrations, made by Mr. Croll, to show that 
few of us had any adequate conception of what was 
meant by a million of years ; so that really there was no 
lack of time for his theory. 

Meanwhile, geologists have not been idle in revising 
their calculations. So far as we know, thereis only one 
geologist who has struck an absolutely defiant attitude, 
and put such confidence in his data of calculation as to 
exceed all former demands upon geologic time. Mr. 
W. J. McGee, of Washington, starting with a theory as 
to the length of the glacial period, and as to its ratio to 
that of the earlier geologic periods, would put the be- 
ginning of life as indicated in the earliest fossiliferous 
rocks at seven thousand million years ago, and the be- 
ginning of the earth's planetary existence at about twice 
that distance of time. A more sober and valuable at 
tempt to estimate the time required for the deposi.ion of 
the sedimentary rocks of the world was made a few 
years ago by Mr. Wallace. Taking Professor Houghton’s 
estimate that the total thickness of thesedimentary strata 
is one hundred and seventy-seven thousand feet, he at- 
tempts to get the rate of accumulation by estimating the 
amount of denudation which is taking place at the pres- 
ent time, and the area over which it is being deposited 
on the present sea bottom. Upon combining all the data 
concerning erosion, it appears that the present land sur- 
faces of the world are being worn away and carried into 
the sea to the extent of one foot of their superficial area 
in three thousand years. The main agents of these ero- 
sions are the countless rivulets, each contributing its 
mite toward carrying the loosened material of the High- 
lands into the valleys and thence into the rivers, which 
are c :ntinually disgorging their contents into the waters 
of the ocean. 

The Mississippi River is thus lowering the level of its 
basin one foot in every five thousand years, while the Po, 
rushing down from Alpine hights, is lowering its basin a 
foot in seven hundred years, and still more rapidly silt- 
ing up the head of the Adriatic. Now the total length 
of the coast line of the world is one hundred thousand 
miles, and Wallace estimates that the silt carried into 
the sea by the rivers, and washed from the shore by the 
waves, is all of it deposited upon bottom within thirty 
miles of the shore, or upon an area of about three mil- 
lion square miles, a quantity about vne-nineteenth as 
large as the total area of the land surface of the world. 
According to this, therefore, one foot of sedimentary 
rock represents the work of one hundred and fifty-eight 
years. Taking this as the multiplier, and Professor 
Houghton’s one hundred and seventy-seven thousand as 
the multiplicand, we obtain twenty-eight million years 
as all the time required for the accumulation of the sedi- 
mentary rocks of the world with which geologists have 
to do. 

This estimate would of course have to be accepted 
with a good deal of allowance for a margin of error ; but 
if it is multiplied by three, it would still bring geologic 
time within Lord Kelvin’s minimum estimate, and would 
give a figure with which I suppose the majority of geol- 
ogists would now be satisfied. The bearing of this upom 
questions touching the origin and antiquity of man is at 
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once evident. In apportioning out this time to the dif- 
ferent geologic periods all agree that the earlier de- 
mand a much larger share than the later. According to 
the estimate of Dana and Winchell, the ratios are that 
of twelve for the Paleozoic, three for the Mesozoic, and 
one for Cenozoic; that is, the time since the beginning 
of the Tertiary period would be one-sixteenth of the 
whole, which, upon Wallace’s basis of results, would 
allow less than two million years to Tertiary and post- 
Tertiary time combined. If one is disposed to think this 
too short a period for the accomplishment of the vast 
amount of erosion which appears in such cafions as the 
Colorado, he has but to reflect that a mountain stream 
which should lower its bed afoot every five hundred 
years would produce a gorge two thousand feet deep in a 
million of years, to see how little need there is for the 
extravagant demands which have sometimes been made 
upon the geologic bank of time. 

From the point of view of evolution, also, two million 
years may easily be conceived to be ample under the 
ceaseless changes of the Tertiary period for the remark- 
able development of the higher animals during that 
time. lt is now pretty generally agreed that there is no 
evidence of man in the world until after the transition 
from Tertiary to post-Tertiary conditions which was 
marked by the remarkable events of the Glacial period. 
As would naturally be expected, the advent of sucha 
period was one of severest trial to existing forms of life, 
and was naturally accompanied by rapid development of 
species, It seems altogether likely that the most remark- 
able species of now extinct animals with which the re- 
wains of man are found associated in glacial deposits were 
developed by natural selection in the severe struggle for 
existence and adaptation to conditions connected with 
the slow spread of the continental glaciers. The time of 
extinction was upon the cessation of the cold as well as 
upon its approach ; many species fitted for arctic condi- 
tions being unfitted for those of a temperate climate. 
Most of those which did not migrate northward per- 
ished, and their places were filled either by adaptations 
or more probably by immigrants. The number of 
animals like the horse, which became extinct in America, 
is certainly a very startling phenomenon. 

iu the field of glacial investigation the most important 
recent discovery is that glacialists are not at all agreed 
upvn certain important points of theory. The discussion 
between those who hold to the unity or continuity of the 
glacial period and those who maintain a succession of 
distinct periods in recent geological times is hot and 
heavy, as appeared from the Minutes of the Geological 
Congress at Washington in 1891, and is evident in the 
geological literature of the present season. On the one 
hand, Mr. James Geikie still holds tenaciously both to 
his astronomicol theory of the cause of the glacial 
period, and to the corollary connected with that theory, 
that there must have been a succession of glacial periods, 
On the point of successive periods he is supported in 
this country by Professor Chamberlin and Mr. McGee, 
of the United States Geological Survey, Prof. N. H. 
Winchell, and some others, and in Europe by Baron de 
Geer, of Sweden, and Wahnschaffe, of Germany. The 
advocates of the unity of the period are represented in 
this country by Dana, Hitchcock, Upham and numerous 
others, while in Europe, Falsan, the great authority in 
France, Prestwich, of Oxford, Hughes, of Cambridge, 
Kendall, Lamplugh and several others of much weight 
in England, Credner, in Germany, Holst, in Sweden, 
whose opinion has special weight because of his Green- 
land experience, and, tinally, Nikitin, at the head of the 
Survey of Russia, who has recently published an im- 
portant paper on the subject, reject the hypothesis of 
multiple periods, 

It is not likely, however, that these discussions over 
the unity of the glacial period will seriously affect the 
yuestion of the antiquity of man; for all seem to be 
agreed that the human remains in glacial deposits belong 
to the latter part of the time which was characterized 
by glacial conditions. In this country there is also 
pretty general agreement thut glacial conditions did not 
disappear, from Canada, at least, until eight or ten thou- 
sand years ago. 

It will thus appear that the trend of geological recent 
investigations is setting toward a more easy adjustment 
of its facts with the religious and philosophical convic- 
tions of the general Christian public. On the one hand, 
the proven antiquity of man is not so great that biblical 
interpreters like Professor Green will have any serious 
difficulty in adjusting their interpretation of biblical 
chronology to it; and, on the other hand, the great 
shortening of geologic time and the prominence which 
is given to what are really paroxysmal periods of prog- 
ress in the development of species can be made readily 
to fall in with the demands of strict theists who wish to 
hold on to the more precise conceptions of creative in- 
terference, : 

OBERLIN, O. ae 


SCIENCE FRIENDLY TO RELIGION, 
BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D. 











Many sciences, in the specialized sense, are included 
by popular thought within the single word—science. He 
would ‘be a rash man who affirmed thatthe bulk of these 
are other than friendly to religion’ The queenly sci- 
ences of mental and moral philosophy are its closest 





handmaids and firmest allies, Ethnology, in its world- 
wide search into the peculiarities of the human species, 
declares man to be essentially a religious animal. Arche- 
ology, burrowing among the remains of past genera- 
tions, discloses nothing contrary to this view ; indeed, 
every step of its progress appears to bring confirmation 
of the truthfulness of the Bible. The physical sciences 
disclose nothing hostile to Religion, but everywhere 
show the presence in Natureof one Supreme Lawgiver, 
‘*the wonderful Numberer,” who has laid the impress of 
the divine mathematics upon all elements and combina- 
tions thereof. So far as any studies of the celestial uni- 
verse now indicate, it is still reasonably true that the 
‘“undevout astronomer is mad.” Thus we might pass 
through most modern sciences, including medical, legal 
and social science, and find that they are either in sup- 
port or confirmation of, or at least not hostile to religion. 
Where then is the supposed contradiction? It is chiefly 
limited to what are known as the natural sciences, ex- 
cluding therefrom studies of man himself. This distinc- 
tion at once sweeps from the field of fancied antagonism 
the immense preponderance of sy) stematized knowledge, 
and limits our inquiry to a narrower sphere. 

Is natural history antagonistic to religion? It must be 
admitted that a number of naturalists are not religious, 
that some are irreligious, that a few are hostile to the 
teachings of the Holy Scriptures, and a still smaller 
number antagonistic to religion of all sorts. On this 
point two facts may be noted: first, that irreligion and 
skepticism in naturalists are not particularly due to the 
character of their studies. I doubt whether there is a 
larger proportion of naturalists unfriendly to religion 
than prevails among men devoted to any other pursuits. 
Numbers of physicians, lawyers, merchants, in Europe 
and America, reject our holy 1eligion. Would it be fair 
to argue therefrom that the medical and legal profes- 
sions and the various commercial avocations are hostile 
thereto? My observation is that the same causes which 
make men in ordinary walks of life skeptics, produce 
like results among scientificmen. It is not the purpose 
here to trace those causes, but the fact I am stating can 
be fairly well established. 

The next fact to be stated is that, naturalists them- 
selves being the judges, there is no necessary contra- 
diction between scientific and religious beliefs. The 
proportionate number of skeptical naturalists is probably 
vastly overstated. When one calls the roll of men 
who have been eminent in the physical and natural 
sciences he finds many who .professed religion. Lin- 
nzeus, Fabricius, Ray, Newton, Cuvier, Faraday, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Herschel, Hugh Miller, Agassiz, 
Clerk-Maxwell, Pasteur, Virchow, Helmholtz, Carpen- 
ter, Sir Richard Owen, Sir William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin), Sir William Dawson, Hentz, Silliman, Dana, 
Houghton, Buckland, Asa Gray, Canon Tristram, Simp- 
son, Dallinger, Cresson, Le Conte, Joseph Henry, Tryon, 
Isaac Lee, Adams, Pickard-Cambridge, Scott, Osborne, 
Guizot, Haldeman, Baird. These were, and those now 
living are men of Christian faith, many of them of 
deeply pious character. 

A few years ago,in conversation with Sir W. H. 
Flower, the Director of the British Museum of Natural 
History, and Mr. William Carruthers, Keeper of Botany 
in the same institution, I put the question: ‘‘Are the 
leading naturalists of Great Britain hostile to Christiani- 
ty?’ In a few moments forty persons were mentioned— 
most of them now living—who were known to be reli- 
gious men, and most of them are justly ranked among 
the high priests of their calling, Their names are now 
before me as I write, and they fairly represent the ma- 
jority of active workers in the various departments of 
physical and natural science. Of this majority, as yet 
unknown to fame, whose names are rarely seen in popu- 
lar periodicals, it may be said that the faithful investi- 
gations which form the basis of science are wrought out 
by them. [t would be difficult to estimate the splendid 
results achieved by these—the rank and file of the noble 
army of scientific toilers. 

I believe it to be true, both in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, that most of these men and women are, at least in 
theory, religious; and they are, to say the least, fully 
equal to their skeptical fellows in vigor of intellect, 
keenness of perception, fullness of knowledge, solidity 
of judgment, and fearless loyalty to the truth. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Professor Huxley and persons of 
like belief, or unbelief, are the true representatives of 
the working masses of naturalists. These gentlemen are 
entitled toall the credit and reward of their magnificent 
contributions to human thought and progress ; but they 
are not the religious prophets, nor even the religious 
representatives of their fellow-workers. 

Perhaps the most fruitful cause of skepticism among 
scientific men in recent years has been the widespread 
acceptance of the Darwinian theory of evolution. Yet 
there were not lacking from the outset men who ac- 
cepted evolution without the least consciousness that it 
contradicted their religious faith. There are few natur- 
alists at the present time who do not accept some form 
of evolution ; yet, as we have just seen, there is a multi- 
tude who hold fast to religion. The late Asa Gray, of 
Harvard, was a representative of the most devout among 
this class. No man was more widely beloved and few 
were better known than he. The world’s honors were 
laid upon his good gray head, and his name is a fra- 
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grance in all the house of Nature, both in his native land 
and abroad. He was among the earliest advocates ‘of 
Darwinism, adhered to his opinion to the last, and, as we 
know, died in the full faith of a Christian. Iam oue of 
the ‘‘ old fogies” who hold out against this universai 
fashion, which, like so many other theoretical fashions, 
I suspect will eventually pass «way, or at least be largely 
modified. My mind has never got beyond the Scotch 
verdict—‘* not proven”—in the matter of Darwinian evo- 
lution, at least. But I fully recognize the fact that men 
of thoroughly religious convictions, firm Christian faith, 
and pious devoutness of life have accepted and do accept 
evolution, and see no contradiction between their scien- 
tific and their religious beliefs. 

I am not surprised at this. The belief in one spiritual 
God, the creator of all things, is the foundation of reli- 
gion. We have not yet reached the point when we can 
dispense with God as a theory of natural science. Evo- 
lution has not been able to establish the claim of the 
materialistic wing of its advocates that pure naturalism 
can account for living forms, and that the theory of a 
Divine Creator is not required. I once listened to a 
learned and skeptical professor unfolding the manner of 
evolution of plant life, by reference to the methods of a 
gardener or florist in producing from simple wild forms 
of Nature, as the wild chrysanthemum and rose, the 
beautiful varieties which fill our hot-houses. Having ex- 
plained the methods of the gardener he passed immedi- 
ately to the great fields of Nature, and claimed the 
probability of similar results therein. ‘True enough, 
professor,” I said, ‘‘if you will only allow us the gar- 
dener! But where is he? You have been careful to ex- 
clude him from the floriculture of Nature’s plant domain. 
What right have you, therefore, to admit into your 
argument facts derived from and dependent upon the 
interfering power of intelligent mind?’ The helpless 
manner in which the professor labored with this simple 
and logical remark was a curious intellectual phenome- 
non, 

Like lack of logic marks the argument made from the 
variation of animals under domestication. We know 
that a bird fancier, by careful selection and cross-breed- 
ing, can produce wonderfully varied pigeons and domes- 
tic fowls. So, also, the wide varieties of dogs, ranging 
from mastiff to poodle, have been produced by selection 
and cross-breeding. Here isa manifest example (we are 
told), under our very faces of the power of selection to 
evolve new forms of life. Very well; the facts we 
admit. But whea the Darwinian enters Nature, beyond 
the circle of human interference, and says *‘it is prob- 
able” that natural selection produces the same results 
therein as artificial selection in the human breeder’s 
hands, he is entirely illogical, unless he admits some 
factor corresponding to the interfering intelligence 
which wrought out the varieties upon which he argues, 
If he says, inasmuch as thus and so have occurred under 
human care and artificial selection, therefore, they must 
have occurred under natural conditions and by natural 
selection, we are entitled to call attention to the impor- 
tant, nay, the essential factor that has been omitted from 
his reasoning. Can Nature, without intelligent inter- 
ference, attain by coincidence of circumstances the 
same results that man attains by a reflecting and calcu- 
lating industry? Manifestly, no. 

Here now the religious naturalist may enter, and by 
postulating a Divine will controlling, through the, laws 
of Nature, all the general and special results thereof, 
can supply the factor which the materialist lacks, and 
thus logically and consistently be an evolutionist. For 
one, I have no hesitation in saying: ‘give me Latel- 
ligence to control selection, a controlling Will operating 
in whatever manner behind selection to guide all the re- 
sults, and I have no difficulty, simply from the standpoint 
of Theology, in accepting the theory of evolution of lite- 
forms. Then it will merely concern a mode of creation. 

Shortly before his death the eminent philosopher, 
Joseph Henry, wrote to a citizen of Philadelphia, a letter 
which I have read from the original, in which he briefly 
summed up his faith as a Christian, and the reason 
therefor. Therein appears this sentence : 

“ After all our speculations and an attempt to grapple 
with the problem of the universe, the simplest conception 
which explains and connects the phenomena is that of the 
existence of one spiritual Being, infinite in wisdom, in 
power and in divine perfection, which exists always, every- 
where, and which has created us with intellectual faculties 
sufficient in some degree to comprehend his operations as 
they are developed in Nature by what is called Science.” 
This he calls ‘‘a scientific view,” and we may well 
hold to that view. The existence of God is a necessary 
theory of natural science. In the same letter occurs an- 
other sentence which I venture to quote : 

‘*When I examine the operations of Naturel find every- 
where further evidence of intellectual arrangements, of 
contrivances to reach definite ends, precisely as 1 find 
in the operations of man; hence! infer that these two 
classes of operations are results of a similar intelligence.” 

It was once said by an eminent authority that Darwin 
restored Teleology to natural science. Whether this be 
true or not, Teleology has not been shaken by evolution 
from its solid position in natural theology. These ‘* evi- 
dences of intellectual arrangements and contrivances to 
reach definite ends ” which so impressed the peerless in- 





tellect of Professor Henry meet every naturalist in every 
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field of study, and in the minds of many of them give 
coatirmation of their religious faith in the Divine 
Creator. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


- 


CHRIST'S SPIRIT, A FIRE. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 








On this sharp wintry evening, as I look into the cheer- 
ful glow of a well-filled grate, I open my Bible and read 
this passage: ‘‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.” This was John the Baptist’s description 
of Jesus Christ and of the spiritual Work which he would 
perform. Baptism, in this passage, signifies the divine 
influence on human souls. John meant to say to his 
auditors: “ lindeed baptize your bodies in water, toa pro- 
fession of repentance ; but he that cometh after me is.so 
far superior to me that he will bathe your souls in the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit and of fire.” Jesus Christ 
sends bis mighty influence through his Spirit, and he 
sends it after the fashion or type of a heavenly flame. 

The most precious promise which Jesus made to his 
disciples was that, after his ascension to Heaven, the 
Paraclete or ‘‘ the Comforter” would come, and in his 
farewell address to them, he gave them this assurance, 
‘“‘ye shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many 
days hence.” Accordingly, a few days afterward, when 
they were assemblec for prayer in the upper room, a 
sound from Heaven as of a mighty wind swept through 
the apartment, and upon each of them appeared a body 
of flame, ‘like tongues parted asunder.” That was the 
descent of the Spirit of Jesus Christ into the hearts of 
his followers. That body of lambent flame was the 
emblem of kindled heat, the purifying work and im- 
parted power from above which Christ’s Spirit was be- 
stowing. From that hour those disciples became differ- 
ent men and women ; they went out into the world with 
a tongue of fire and a life of light. We need not won- 
der that three thousand souls were converted in a single 
day, and that all Jerusalem was exclaiming, ‘* What 
meaneth all this 7” 

What came upon that little band of Christians in that 
prayer-room is the indispensable want of every church 
and of every Christian now. That divine flame is ready 
for us all, if we are ready to receive it and are longing 
for it. There is a strong temptation often with pastors 
to resort to some methods for arousing their people and 
for converting souls ; but such methods are apt to prove 
only a blaze of pine shavings that soon ends in smoke. 
Christians may often mistake the cause of their coldness 
and spiritual barrenness. At this midwinter season 
many people fall, very naturally, into the error that the 
sun emits less heat than during the midsummer, Thisis 
not so. While we are shivering with the cold, the fact 
is that the mighty furnace of the sun is glowing with 
the same heat as in July, a heat so intense that it would 
melt a column of ice fifty miles in diameter as fast as it 
shot toward the sun, even tho it flew with the velocity 
of light. The simple reason why we are ice-bound in 
January is that our globe lies at another angle toward 
the solar furnace, and only receives its indirect radia- 
tions. The change is not in the sun, but in our position. 

The reason why any Christian is cold or why a church 
gets frozen up is that they have swung away from Christ, 
and have put themselves into the same position toward 
him that our earth now has toward the sun. When a 
Christian neglects prayer, neglects his duty and back- 
slides into worldliness, he throws himself out of the 
sunlight of Christ’s countenance. His spiritual winter is 
of his own making. So with an ice-bound church in 
which formality or fashion, or neglect of prayer and 
work, or other grievous sins have so lowered the spiritual 
temperature that the plants of grace are frost-bitten. The 
conduit pipes through which prayer ascends, and spiritual 
blessings descend, are frozen up. The prayer-meeting 
is a refrigerator, and no poor sinner is attracted there to 
be warmed or cheered, to be converted or comforted. 
Conversions in such a church have sunk down to zero. 

The first duty of a cold Christian, or a church of such 
frigid Christians, is to recognize and to confess their sins. 
He that covereth his sins—or seeks to make a scapegoat 
of his pastor—will find no mercy at the hands of God. 
But the soul that honestly says: *‘ [ have wandered from 
thee, O my Savior; I have drifted off into the wintry 
atmosphere of selfishness and worldliness ; forgive my 
shameful sins, and help me to turn from my backslid- 
ings "—the soul that makes this confession takes the 
first step toward recovery. With this confession must 
come a return to duty. This means a reconversion, such 
as backsliding Peter had. It isa coming back to Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘ He that is nearest to me is nearest to the fire,” 
is one of the traditional utterances attributed to our 
Lord. Whether he ever uttered it or not, it is undeni- 
ably true that the only hope for a freezing soul is to flee 
from a state of indulged sin and to hasten back to Christ. 
As Spurgeon once said : ‘ All will come right when we 
are right.” All will come right with the preaching and 
the prayer-meeting and the whole church machineries ; 
a new converting power will be felt in the congregation 
just as soon as the church swings back into the light 
and warmth of Christ’s countenance. Frozen tongues 
will begin to speak in the devotional meetings; frozen 
purses will thaw out and begin to give liberally ; frozen 





hearts will begin to melt. Christians will begin to live 
differently, not only in the prayer-room, but in their 
own houses and places of business ; the change will not 
be only on Sunday, it will be every day a change of con- 
duct and of character. This is the revival that is 
needed. When the spirit of Jesus Christ is restored as a 
living flame, then winter is turned into spring ; preach- 
ing becomes a tongue of fire; sinners’ hard hearts are 
melted, and the whole atmosphere becom‘s instinct with 
the glow of brotherly love. 

Second: Notonly is Christ’s Spirit essential to melting 
our hearts. He isthe only Purifier. The prophet Malachi 
predicted him as a “‘ retiner’s fire.” No water of refor- 
mation can remove the ingrained filth and pollution of 
sin, As one of the greatest of living preachers has truly 
said: ‘‘ The only way to purify a soul is to do with it as 
they do with foul clay—thrust it into the fire,and that 
will burn the blackness out of it.” My friend, get the 
fire of Jesus Christ into your heart to melt you down, 
and then the dross will come to the top and you can skim 
it off ! Two things will conquer sin. First, the atoning 
blood of Jesus, which cleanses away the guilt of past 
wrong-doing. The other is the indwelling flame of 
Christ’s Spiritin my soul, consuming evil lusts and keep- 
ing up the pure glow of love. We cannot create fire. 
We can only receive it and use it. 

Third : Neither can we create spiritual power. In the 
natural world there is just as much power in the wind, 
and we must set our sails to catch it. There is a certain 
amount of power in a thousand tons of coal. Kindle a 
fire under the furnace of the ‘‘ Etruria” or the ‘* Teu- 
tonic” and those majestic steamers will march against 
head seas at twenty miles an hour. In like manner 
when the Divine Spirit takes hold of our faculties, our 
affections and our wills, then are we endued with might 
in the inner man. Do you want more power, brother ? 
Then open your heart to Jesus Christ, and give him full 
control. ‘‘ Without ME ye can do nothing !” 

Now we can see the sin and crime of quenching the 
Holy Spirit. Assoon extinguish the fire in your dwell- 
ing during these freezing days of winter. Those church 
members who help to quench the divine Spirit, which 
alone gives life, commit a sort of willful murder of souls, 
Resist not that blessed Spirit—either by committed sin 
or by neglect of duty! Blow every spark into a brighter 
flame by working in co-operation with Christ ! Come, 
oh, holy and loving Jesus, into all our souls as a living 
fire, warming our affections, killing our selfishness, con 
suming our lusts, filling us with power to work for thee, 
and making us burning and shining lights to thy glory 
in this dark, sinful world ! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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KeGISTRAK OF THE TREASURY UNDER PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 





I CANNOT expect my readers to get so much ertertuin- 
ment as I did out of some of my early experiences in the 
Treasury, which were not provided for in the regula- 
tions. But I will describe two or three of them on the 
chance that they may be found worth reading. 

One morning within the first month of my official life 
[found upon my table a box of mahogany, inlaid with 
silver, bearing a tablet on which was engraved my name 
with ‘*Honorable” conspicuously prefixed. When 
opened, reposing upon the velvet-lined interior, were a 
pair of revolvers, silver andivory mounted,and decorated 
in a very exquisite style. There was a note requesting 
my acceptance of the box from the agent of a corpora- 
tion which had constant dealings with the department. 
Inquiry of my colored messenger disclosed that the box 
had been placed upon my table by a clerk whose duty it 
was to enter checks for the payment of accounts in the 
order of their receipt from the Secretary, and to present 
them to the Registrar for signature, after which they 
were sent by mail to the payees. It was a matter in 
which the clerk had no discretion. But he could by vio- 


lating his instructions, occasionally advance the pay-: 


ment of a check for a few days, and by a manipulating 
of his books conceal the irregularity. Some of these 
checks were for large amounts, so that a few days saved 
would be a great convenience to the payees as well as a 
considerable saving of interest. This clerk had held the 
position for many years, and found it very difficult to 
maintain his family on a salary of only $1,400 per year. 

The clerk was summoned, and entered with that fawn- 
ing obsequiousness which was common between clerks 
of a higher and a lower grade, which was so offensive 
that I put an end to it with the first opportunity. Bow- 
ing and scraping he began to speak as he advanced. He 
begged my pardon for his assurance, but the agent of the 
blank corporation had presented every incoming Regis- 
trar with a pair of the revolvers made by the company. 
He had left the box with him, with a request that it 
might be laid, with his compliments, on the Registrar’s 
table ! 

I told this clerk when he next addressed me to remem- 
ber that he was an officer of the Treasury and a man— 
not a menial ; to stand upright and look me in the face. 

‘* Now tell me,” I said, ‘‘ do you say that this presenta- 
tion was made in pursuance of a custom ?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir! It has always been. At all events, 





ever since I have been in the bureau, whenever a new 
Registrar was appointed. No objection was ever made 
to it.” ° 

‘* Have you received such presents?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he answered. ‘‘ Andso have others. The 
agent has said to me that the corporation had so many 
drafts coming through the Treasury that it was very im- 
portant to them to have their business done promptly. 
They would consider it a favor if I would accept a little 
present occasionally. It is difficult, sir, to live upon our 
small salaries.” 

I told the clerk that, out of consideration for his fam- 
ily, I would not remove him for this grave offense. But 
he must return my present, and that, thereafter, any em- 
ployé of the bureau who accepted any present from any 
one having business with it, would be instantly removed 
when the facts came to my knowledge. 

This treatment broke up the custom of accepting pres- 
ents. But it was felt to be a great hardship by the old 
employés. It was regarded as depriving them of a legit- 
imate means of adding to their income. 

I wish I could write here a sentence of such power 
that it would induce Congress to make for these poor 
clerks in the department such compensation as they de- 
serve. I have no words strong enough to express the 
views on this subject which I entertain. There were 
some five hundred of them in my bureau. Their salaries 
were fixed long ago, when money had doubled its pur- 
chasing power, in 1860. When the war came on these 
salaries were made subject to a heavy internal revenue 
tax, and they were paid in currency, which once fell to 
a discount of sixty percent. Yet they served the Gov- 
ernment with such fidelity that their was absolutely no 
loss by their error or fraud. A more industrious, faith- 
ful body of public servants could not exist. If their 
compensation was increased fifty per cent. from its pres- 
ent rate, no injustice would be done the country and 
only scant justice to them. 

In the first year, and in fact through the whole war, 
there were in Washington many chevaliers d'industrie, 
who were well dressed and preserved the bearing of 
gentlemen, but who had no visible means of support. I 
wasto learnfrom a peculiar and not very agreeable ex- 
perience how oxe of them managed to meet the demands 
of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker. 

Ihave always been conscious of a personal defect 
which through all my life has been a chief obstacle to 
my success. Itisa positive inability to recognize the 
names or the faces of gentlemen whom I ought to know. 
No year has passed in which I have not offended good 
friends by passing them in the street without recogni- 
tion, or in some way giving them the impression of my 
deliberate intention to slight them. As the defect was 
one which I could not supply, I have endeavored to atone 
for it by invariably seeming to recognize every one who 
first recognized me. 

At a Presidential reception one evening, early in 1861, 
when I was in conversation with the Marshal of the Dis- 
trict, a well-dressed gentleman bowed to me with an air 
of familiar recognition, and [ naturally returned his sa- 
lute. After he had passed, but while he was still within 
view, I asked : 

‘*Marshal, who is that gentleman? He always bows 
tome. Evidently he is some one whom I ought to know; 
but lam wholly unable to recall his name or where | 
have met him. What is his name and position ?” 

The marshal’s face assunied a look of unmistakable 
surprise. ‘* Well, now, that is excellent,” hesaid. ‘‘ Do 
you tell me that you do not know that gentleman, and 
ask me his name and occupation? Come, now! You 
don’t mean that. You cannot be serious. 
know him much better than you do me.” 

‘*T assure you that I was never more serious. I have 
met him in the street, possibly in my office ; but I cannot 
remember that I have ever spoken to him or had any 
business with him. I think I must have had, for he al- 
ways recognizes me with the air of a familiar acquaint- 
ance.” 

‘* Well, well!” he said. ‘This is very rich. lf any- 
thing could astonish me your statement wuuld. That 
man is Major G.,of New York. He is understood to 
be not only a very old friend of the Registrar of the 
Treasury, but a species of business adviser. That officer 
is supposed frequently to avail himself of the major’s 
long experience in Washington, and his knowledge of 
affairs. He has the entrée to the Department at all 
times and access to the Registrar. It is rather unkind of 
you to say that you do not know such an old and influ- 
ential friend.” 

‘* I shall have to do it, nevertheless. I now, upon re- 
flection, do remember that I have seen him in the Bu- 
reau where I supposed he had some business. However, 
I can leave him to enjoy his supposed relations, since 
they do me no harm.” 

** You do not quite understand the pecuniary value 
of such a relation,” said the marshal. ‘The major con- 
tinues to make money, and a considerable amount of 
money by it.” 

‘* How is that possible?” I asked. 

‘‘The city is thronged with contractors and men who 
have claims which are constautly passing through the 
Treasury. It isa good thing for them to have a friend 
at court who can get their claims taken up and passed 
upon out of their order—who can ascertain just when 
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they will be paid or otherwise procure their early pay- 

ment. Such services are valuable. Contractors are 
williug to pay for them. Tae major is understood to 
earo a very fair income out of his close relations with 
you.” 

** That cannot be possible. There is not a man living 
who could advance the payment or allowance of a claim 
by so much a3 one hour. The regulations prohibit all 
such favoritism.” 

‘‘No doubt such is the fact, but strangers are not 
aware of it, and Major G. is not the only man who 
does business here on the capital of his influ- 
ential position. He has some facilities for obtain- 
ing information from your office. How otherwise 
could he tell on what day acheck for an account would 
be drawn ?”’ 

‘*That is possible by co-operation with a clerk. But 
this could only happen when accounts toa large amount 
had been liquidated, only a certain proportion of which 
could be paid daily. Such information would be re- 
stricted to two or three days in every case and could not 
be of much value.” 

‘Tt is of value enough to trade upon,” said the mar- 
shal. ‘* 1f you make inquiry IT think you will find that 
much of this business is transacted and that it is regarded 
by many as legitimate.” 

I was disposed to do Major G. no injustice. I asked a 

city friend who had claims passing though the Treasury 
to look into the matter in his own way. Major G. rose 
to the first cast of the fly. For two and a half per cent. 
vp the amount of his collections the major agreed to give 
my friend all the advantages of his intimacy with the 
Registrar, and hint-d that when it became very impor- 
tant to his principal, he could procure the payment of a 
claim by increasing the pressure. In such cases the 
commission must be increased, for it must be divided 
with others. 

The next morning a written order was delivered to the 
«doorkeeper and posted upon the doors of all the rooms 

in the Registrar’s office which had any connection with 
payments, to the effect that under no circumstances 
would Major G. be permitted to enter the Registrar’s 
oftice or any room under his control, except upon the 
written order of the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
order was the subject of much comment,and the author- 
ity of the Registrar to make it was fiercely disputed. It 
had the effect to convert the major into a watchful spy 
upon all the official and personal conduct of the Registrar. 
But it broke up his business,and I never heard afterward 
that any one trading upon his acquaintance with the 
Registrar of the Treasury was able to make it profitable. 

Weall had to watch the balances of our bank accounts 
very closely when our salaries were paid in notes which 
were at a discount of sixty per cent., and subject toa 
large int« rnal revenue tax in additon. In the beginning 

of 1862, for the first time in my life, when my bank ac- 
count wus written up it showed a balance in my favor 
fifty dollars greater than I was able to make it. This 
balance increased monthly until it amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, an amount as unexpected to me 
us if it had fatlen fromthe sky. I wanted it so intensely 
that I was quite contented to accept it without very 
close inquiry. 

In due time the explanation came. An old, poor and 
very worthy friend, had asked me to do what I could to 
secure for his son an appointment to a clerkship of the 
first class, with an annual salary of $1,200. I had 
recommended him, he had received the appointment, 
was assigned to duty in my own Bureau, and the matter 
had passed from my mind. One day the clerk solicited 
an interview. He was very much troubled, he said. 
Illness in his family and the inability of his father to 
assist him, had so increased his expenses that he found 
it very difficult tomake his payments to me. Would I not 
oblige him by postponing a part of the amount due to me 
and permit him to pay it out of his salary for the second 
year? He had paid almost half of the debt, but it was 
almost impossible for him to continue the payments ! 

‘“* What are you talking about?’ I demanded. ‘‘ You 
owe me nothing. Why do you ask me to postpone the 
payment of a claim which has no existence ?” 

‘*You were to know nothing about it, [ understood,” 
he said; ‘‘but I wished to comply with the custom, 
which I was told was to pay for an appointment—one- 
half the salary for the first year! You procured the 
place for me, and I assure you I will pay the balance 
just as soon as I can save the money. There are $350 
still your due !” 

1 repudiated the implied contract, and sent him a 
check for the $250 he had paid into the bank to my cred- 
it. This check he refused to present. Years afterward 
the bank wished to close the account, and the amount 
was used by me. It is the only profit I was ever con- 
scious of making out of my connection with the Treas- 
ury. Instead of gaining any credit for not collecting 
the balance out of the poor clerk, I learned that [ was 
regarded as a very foolish man, who had neglected his 
opportunities. 

NEw YORK CIty. 
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‘THE Rev. Samuel Small, the noted evangelist, has 
returned to journalism, having accepted a place on the 
“editorial staff of The Atlanta Constitution, the same paper 


LESSONS FROM THE SONG OF DEBORAH. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


THis last verse in the great song of Deborah must al- 
ways stand among the grand outbursts of song which 
have marked the history of the world and given us an 
insight into the human heart : ‘‘So let all thine enemies 
perish, O Lord ; but let them that love him be as the sun 
when he goeth forth in his might.” It isin these great 
songs that we get our deepest insight into the land, the 
men and the time which we desire to understand. 
Through them, as the spirit and essence of the time 
are lifted up in music, we have the deepest indications, 
the largest truth and the most complete view of the life 
which belongs to mankind in general, as well as to the 
individual. 

It would be interesting to go through the general his- 
torp of human kind just for this purpose, to see how 
these great outbursts of song enable us to understand the 
land and the people to whom they belong. When we 
stand beside the Red Sea and hear the song of Miriam as 
she renders praise to God who brought her people safely 
through the waters, and as she lifts up her voice rejoicing 
with the Hebrew maidens around her, we get an insight 
into the character of their religious life; so when, as in 
the 63d Psalm, we hear David saying : ‘‘O God, thou art 
my God, early will I seek thee,” we may understand how 
closely at times David’s life was connected with God. 
But loftier still, in the New Testament, is the Magnifi- 
cat of Mary, when, with the consciousness of the great 
privilege coming to her, she exclaims: ‘‘ Behold, the 
handmaid of the Lord,” and then prays that she may be 
made useful in the furtherance of God’s purposes, and 
have something to do in fulfilling his desires. ; 
Let us think of the battle and the victory of which 
this psalm is the celebration; and let us think of the 
war in which Deborah lifts up her voice in a song of 
triumph over the enemies of God. I pity the man who 
does not apprehend the grandeur of this song—the move- 
ment itself is magnificent and the way in which it ad- 
vances. Ifaman had stood and listened to it, even if 
he were in a land of which he knew nothing, would he 
not learn much about the land in which the event took 
place? The psalm goes back to the fundamentals of 
human life, to man simply as he is man in his absolute, 
primitive manhood. There isin it the desire of conquest, 
and then the brutal cry of triumph over the enemy’s de- 
struction. Thereis the praise bestowed upon the return- 
ing victors, the sudden look of withering scorn with 
which those who have been faithless, or weak in the 
conflict are rebuked, and then the song of religious con- 
solation that the victory was not gained for the sole 
benefit of those associated with it, but for the glory of 
God, 

These things—the desire for victory, rejoicing in con- 
quest, and in the destruction of God’s enemies—these are 
the things which belong to the more primitive condi- 
tions of our human life. I pity the man who, as he 
reads this psalm, does not see how it belongs to the 
morning of our history, who does not feel that such 
earnestness united with a savage delight in the destruc- 
tion of God’s enemies becomes impossible to the Chris- 
tian life of later times. 

This song takes us back to the maiuspring of man’s 
simplest activities to the time when he gave free utter- 
ance to his instinctive feelings ; and it is with the last 
part of the song that we stand as one in a strange land 
about which we know but little. The sort of feel- 
ing seems to be natural that we must maintain and 
accept that which is found in the Scriptures even if 
it cannot be reconciled with our consciousness of the 
right. The simplicity of God’s truth, we know, is at the 
root of all these things ; but after all there comes the 
feeling that there is something with this simplicity that 
is barbaric in the worser sense—sometihing that needs to 
be eliminated out of it before it can win our soul’s entire 
approbation. 

We cannot help but have the thought that there is an 
element of brutality, as well as piety in Deborah’s song. 
She not only praises and glorifies those whs come forth 
from fighting against the enemies of Jehovah, but she 
applauds the conduct of those who come home after the 
slaying of Sisera. She upholds them in their treachery 
and triumphs in the destruction of the enemies of God. 
These two things are what make us hesitate when we 
read the psalm and question it with our more educated 
conscience. 

We can see how different people have dealt with it. 
Multitudes have tried to reconcile this last verse of the 
song exactly as it stands with the spirit of true piety ; 
they have thought of Deborah lifting up her voice in 
triumphant song over the treachery with which the 
great captain of the heathen army was slain, and they 
have tried to feel that she was all right, and that with 
our Christian feelings we should be prepared to accept it 
all. 

They have not been able really to do this ; it has puz- 
zled them and they have hesitated and questioned be- 
cause it seemed socontrary to their own inner conscious- 
ness of what wasright. There 1s nothing with which it 
is so dangerous to tamper as the spiritual perception, 
and it is the faithfulness of the spiritual judgment never 
to call that right which is wrong ; never to call anything 
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sciousness, and it always must be bad to praise that 
which we think is bad. The conscience may indeed be 
corrected, educated, refined or trained until it sees the 
good of that which it thinks is wrong; but until we 
have this perception we have no right to lift up our 


‘ voices at what we feel is wrong and say it is good. 


Accepting this psalm asa part of the universal revela- 

tion—as a partof the Bible taken as a whole—some- 

tines these people have felt called upon to affirm that 

Jael really deserved the praise Deborah bestowed upon 

her and that it was really a righteous prayer of David 

when he said, ‘Let all mine enemies perish, O Lord.” 

It is not to be expected, they nay, that we should be 

able to explain or reconcile ali these parts which seem 
so opposite in their teaching, brs we are to receive them 

just as they are given to us. 

It is true that we may not be able to understand all 

that is declared in Revelation; but it is simply impossi- 

ble that the soul should accept a moral contradiction 

without hardening itself, or that it should praise that 
which it feels, as uttered, is not praiseworthy ! 

There have been those, on the other hand, who, in 
reading such accounts of brutal triumph, have turned 
against the whole Bible ; they have been willing to turn 
against, not only the chapter or the book containing the 
bad portion, but against all the books with which it is 
indited. Here is a book that reveals the true, and wise 

and perfect God as capable of fighting in war and not 
merely striking down his enemies, but as a God that re- 
joices in their destruction. Is this a revelation of the 
Just God? No, never, never! And so the whole Bible, 
from a single passage misunderstood, becomes weakened 
in its power over the soul. 

Between these unjust claims for Deborah, on the one 
hand, and this utter rejection of the song as horrible, it 
is good for us to recognize a word of deepest teaching. 
Where in the history of our race does this Psalm stand? 
Beginning at Genesis, when you come to Judges you 
have come out of human nature in its primitive simplici- 
ty ; this song stands neither at the beginning, nor very 
near the end, but at a point somewhere after a long 
period of development in the history of man, What, 
then, will the significance of this s»g be? The great 
purpose for which we are to seek fulfillment in all his- 
tory, the Bible has declared to man ; and this purpose, it 
may be, is not yet so clear and has not yet come out into 
that fullness to which it will come at last. 

The stream comes leaping over the mountain clear as 
crystal, full of health and restfulness ; it starts out from 
the upper hills in its purity, but as it pours down 
through the soil it soon becomes mixed and turbid; it 
has taken up within itself that through which it flows ; 
and when we see it what do we expect; that it will 
reach its purity again right away; or carry along with 
it some of the mixture of the soil through which it 
flows ¢ 

It will flow on in its turbidness ; but as it flows it will 
at length become pure and clear again. 

This seems to me to be the story, or the picture, as we 
find it, of the development of the human race as it is 
written in the Bible. When I turn to this early period of 
incompleteness, when I see this stream flowing from its 
fountain, recognizing the breadth and purity of its flow- 
ing as it has reached us, I tind what I expect—there is 
the reverence of God, assurance of his presence and the 
the regard for duty, but at the same time, mingled with 
all this, there is this baser element, the approval of 
treachery because it has worked out a good result; and 
the praise of those who have destroyed God's enemies. 

One thing that always impresses me is the way in 
which earnestness and intolerance are sometimes 
mixed together in a man’s religious life. But the conse- 
cration to a great purpose, as it takes possession of his 
soul, is the stream which, having begun its course, will 
continue to flow on until it shall take complete posses- 
sion of his life. With earnestness and intolerance, at 
first all mixed together, it is possible that the man’s life 
will become some time thoroughly earnest and yet thor- 
oughly tolerant. 

In illustration of this, we may suppose that a man at 
a certain period in his life gets over his self-complacen- 
cy, his satisfaction with his own life, and Yecomes 
deeyly conscious of what a wretched being he is be- 
fore the universal law, the great standard of the uni- 
verse, the law of God ; that stream, by and by, is going 
to make his soul absolutely pure in itself, but for a time 
how all mixed up it is with despair and the weakness 
that must begin with despair ; but the consciousness of 
sin and failure is ultimately going to be the purifying 
stream that shall fill his life with hope and peace. It 
begins with hopelessness and despair but ultimately 
casts these away. 

Can you not remember when you were first conscious 
of your sin, how everything seemed to be desperate with 
you ; and then, as you have advanced in your spiritual 
life, with the consciousness of sin, there has come to 
your soul that deep, rich hope which now must always 
abide there? If there has not come to us through sin a 
sense of the faithfulness of God and his willingness to 
receive us, where is our hope in life? That with which 
we are bowed down makes the wings with which we are 
lifted up. 

Two things in the song of Deborah have relationship 





right until it has reconciled itself to our own moral con- 





to one another. We see how earnestness and intolerance 
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flowing since the beginning of life, purifying itself as it 


- pure, and by the very process, just as we learned from 


’ in the glory of the ultimate life of man when it shall have 
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naturaliy beget each other. Both are the outcome of the 
same principle. But because they are thus associated 
with one another, it becomes necessary that we should 
discriminate between them, and that we should see how 
the clear, full stream itself carries along with it the im- 
purity it has gatbered as a part of its life until that im- 
purity has been cast away. Men make the Bible false 
in its teaching, and it is mistrusted as he would be mis- 
trusted who should assert that he sprang full grown into 
life without attaining to manhood through infancy and 
youth. In the Psalms of David there are certain elo- 
quent passages which show that his conceptions of God 
were at times superior to any that have come after him. 
Take those portions in which the feeling of rejoicing and 
glorifying God are uppermost, and David stands as no 
soul since has stood in i's relation toGod, Looking up 
into the heavens, because he feels it, he utters that 
psalm which has been unmatched by otbers in all his- 
tory. But there is almost nothing of that religious life 
which comes to us in the later revelation, that which, in 
the prophecy of Isaiah and in‘the great New Testament 
has filled our Christian history with glory. We do not 
find it in the Psalms of David; he has not reached the 
education and the hope of fulfillment that belong to the 
child of God to-day. How this principle is illustrated in 
the growth of the Christian Church, and how full of 
encouragement ! 

We Jook at our Christianity to-day and know that 
there is in it a fullness and a richness that no other re- 
iigion has shown in all the world. We cannot bear to 
picture to ourselves what the world would be if Chris- 
tianity were taken out of it to-day, and yet, looking a 
little deeper, we see in it a mixture of certain things 
that makes us tremble and shudder ; and we say to our- 
selves, Is this the religion that came down through Christ 
from God? We cannot explain it unless we understand 
that this stream of human history is one that has been 
flows. It is continually casting away that which is im- 
David's Psalms, is always gathering to itself that which 
it did not possess at first. Therefore, it may be hopeful 
to the Christian Church to know that that which came 
out of the soul of Jesus in absolute purity, entering into 
the midst of the confusion of the world, and has been 
gathering to itself a mixture out of the confusion ever 
since, has always had the power, never ceasing, of attain- 
ing to a purity which shall be complete ; and, therefore, 
we may still look forward with expectation, and rejoice 


become completely Christian, 

Then what shall we say of our own weak Christian 
experience* Weare Christians. There was a time, we 
are certain of it—more certain than of anything else in 
the world—when we came into Christ, and the source 
from which our life then proceeded was absolute purity ; 
but out of ourselves and the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded there has come a mixture into that 
Christian life, until it is the poor, muddy, clouded 
stream that we see here to-day. And unless we believe 
that there is in it a power of purification, a continual in- 
fluence, not of ourselves, which has always and is puri- 
fying the thought and rectifying the judgment, produc- 
ing humility and honor, what use would there be in 
going forward in this life, which is such a poor, imperfect 
thing to-day? There is a power of direction in the Chris- 
tian experience ; and, as the saints will tell you, accord- 
ing to the blessedness they have felt in the Christian 
life, that life has struggled forward into the purity with 
which it first started out from the bosom of Christ. 

There are two lessons to be gathered from these 
thoughts : 

I. That the real help for all the defects, weaknesses, 
sins and imperfections of the Christian life, is to be more 
religious, I find my own Christian life to be a poor, 
wretched thing of which I am ashamed. But what shall 
be done with it? Shall I throw it away? It seems to me 
this truth we have been considering teaches just the op- 
posite. I must go deeper ; if my dedication is poor and 
weak, it does not prove that Christ is unworthy ; but it 
only proves that J must give my life more fully to him, 
that it may be ciear and absolute in its grasp of all that 
belongs to the life of the Christian; and with a com- 
pleter love seek for truth with more entire conviction 
that I must have it for my life. The remedy for error, 
defect and sin in our religion can only be in being more 
religious. 

{I. The second lesson is that when mankind comes 
to its completeness in Christ it will be able surely to re- 
joice in every triumph of God in this world, and at the 
same time be filled with love and tenderness for the 
most hateful of those who work against God. What is 
the passage in the New Testament to set alongside this 
song of Deborah: *‘ So let all thine enemies perish, O 
Lord”? Turn to the great New Testament and hear the 
prayer of Jesus on the cross: ‘* Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Between that bar- 
baric cry of triumph over the destruction of God’s 
enemies and this infinite compassion of our Savior what 
a vast distance ! 

Not until we have come to the place where we shall 
absolutely rejoice in every work of Christ, with that tes- 
timony of our joy which comes only with our complete 


selves. but that pity and desire to help even the worst of 
men, not until then do we show ourselves to be true 
disciples of the Master. 
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THE STORY OF A CHOICE IN LIFE, 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 








In ancient days, among the Greeks and Romans, there 
was a very favorite parable called ‘*‘ The Choice of Hercu- 
les.” It told how Hercules—the strong son of Jupiter, the 
great knight-errant of antiquity, the slayer of monsters, 
the reformer of abuses, the redresser of human wrongs, 
the favorite hero-representative of all who shunned de- 
lights and lived laborious days—went forth one day 
alone to commune with his own heart, just as he hau 
arrived at that period when youth is most willful and 
most liable to fall into danger and temptation. 

On that day, and in that place he made the great choice 
that he would eschew that which is evil and do that 
which is good, 

As he sat on a green bank in silent thought, he saw 
two female figures approaching him; the one draped 
and veiled, and with stately and modest steps, the other 
loud and flaunting, and painted, and swimming toward 
him with bold face and impudent mien. And this one, 
thrusting herself before the other, claimed him for her 
votary, promised him every earthly delight of sense ana 
luxury—the sparkling wine cup, the voluptuous banquet, 
the life of ease, and pleasure and wealth. And when 
she had done, the other calmly bade him live, not for 
base pleasures, but for noble deeds, and instead of de- 
voting himself to the vile indulgences which end in dis- 
grace and death, bade him regard all unlawful pleasure 
as delusive and envenomed pleasure, ‘‘of which the 
hollownexs disappoints at the time, the .poison cruelly 
tortures afterward, the effects deprave forever.” She 
therefore urged him deliberately to devote his life to high 
purposes of labor and beneficence, the fulfillment of the 
will of Heaven, the furtherance of the happiness of men. 
And as the hero turned and gave his hand to her whose 
hame was Virtue, he saw the mask drop from the face 
of the other, whose name was Vice, and he saw in all 
their hideousness her mean and withered ugliness, her 
painted but leprous face. 

Now that choice of Hercules comes in one form or 
another to us all. It is that moment in which we first 
make our solemn conscious determination that we, will 
refuse the evil and choose the good; it is our first 
deliberate answer to the appeal: ‘* How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions?” It is our first strong assertion, 
‘* As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” It 
is our first emphatic declaration, ** Be it known unto thee, 
O king, that we will not serve thy gods or worship the 
golden image which thou has set up.” The ancients 
compared that solemn and decisive movement to that 
point in the capital letter Y, from which its two 
branches diverge ; the one into a road broad and easy, 
the other toward a narrow and uphillward slope. In 
modern times it has been compared to the watershed of 
acountry. There is always, in every country, one high- 
est point, from which its waters flow in opposite direc- 
tions, so that—as General Garfield said of the ridge of a 
courthouse in his native State—the slightest influence, 
even a breath of air or the flutter of a bird’s wing was 
sufticient to decide whether any particular water-drop 
should make its way to the torrid Gulf of Mexico or the 
frozen stream of the St. Lawrence. So in life there is 
always one point which forms the wellhead of our plans 
and purposes, and it is the position of this point which 
determines the character and the direction of their flow. 
In the story of Lot we see the watershed—the point of 
divergence, the moment of solemn, decisive choice—be- 
tween the two lives of Abrahamand Lot. As far as Lot 
is concerned it is a history of a choice in life—a bad 
choice, a selfish choice, and all that came of it. 

Lot was the nephew of Abraham, and had followed 
his fortunes in the wanderings from Ur to Haran, from 
Haran to Damascus, from Damascus to Bethel. And 
living the same peaceful life and partaking in the same 
blessing of God, he had shared in Abraham’s prosperity, 
and he, too, had become a powerful Emir, rich in flocks 
and herds and tents. 

So far all had been well; but riches and prosperity 
ever bring with them their own perils, and the history 
of thousands of families has proved that, on the one 
hand, when riches increase there is an increasing ten- 
dency to set the heart upon them, and, on the other, that 
he who maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent, A 
nomad sheik requires large plains and abundant water 
for his grazing herds, and among tribes of wicked and 
hostile Canaanites arose the unedifying spectacle of a 
strife between the herdsmen of the chosen patriarchs. 
It was a family quarrel between men whose interests 
were beginning to come into collision, and there was 
nothing to prevent it from running the usual course. In 
modern times Abraham and Lot might have gone to law 
with each other ; have wasted their substance in profit- 
less litigation, have died irreconcilable enemies after 
long-embittered lives. In ancient times the strife might 
have led to fighting, the fighting to slaying, the slaying 
to a blood feud, handed on with furious virulence from 
generation to generation, causing innumerable murders, 





dedication, and at the same time, having nothing in our- 


Abraham inte two hostile clans, ever making raids upon 
each other’s territories, vowed to internecine warfare 
and destroying each other’s progress and peace. 

If it ended far otherwise, that was due to the inherent 
nobility—the light, the sweetness, the loftiness, the un- 
worldiiness, the superiority to all petty considerations— 
in the character of the elder and greater patriarch. He 
called his nephew to him to the top of one of the green 
rounded hills in the neighborhood of Bethel, and there, 
seated, perbaps, as in some holy church, beside its 
hallowed altar, under its shadowing terebinths, he said 
to him, in those simple, stately, beautiful words, which 
so shame to silence our noisy brawls and ebullient angers, 
‘*Letthere be no strife, I pray thee,between me and thee, 
and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we.be 
brethren.” And then, not content with the quiet words 
which charm away the spirit of wrath, he behaved like 
the high-minded, noble-hearted gentleman he was. For 
tho, as the elder, he had the indisputable right to prece- 
dence in the choice whither he should bend his nomad 
steps, yet, being faithful, he had the noble willingness— 
always found most strongly in the purest and most gen- 
erous natures—the noble willingness to descend, to give 
up to others, to take less than his due ; he had, in fact, 
that high desire that others may be blessed which sa- 
vors of Heaven And so he left to Lot the choice: ‘Is 
not the whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I 
pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I will go to the right ; orif thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.” 

Now as face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man. Nobility of conduct toward ourselves tends to pro- 
duce an answering nobility in us. It is only the mean, 
who make us mean and the wrathful wrathful ; and it is 
the selfishness of the selfish which tends to evoke our 
own, and it is from the few bright spirits that we meet 
in life, that we catch the electric gleam of spiritual light. 
One would have thought that Lot, if he had had a truly 
generous nature, would have responded to the self-sacri- 
ficing dignity of this appeal. If he had been really great 
and good, he would have deliberately made the choice 
which was less desirable, by way, if not of respecting the 
rights, at least of meeting the open-hearted unselfish- 
ness of one whose herds were larger than his own, and 
who was his elder and superior. If he had been a little 
less great than this, he would, at least, have shared with 
him what was best in the thing offered. But Lot, alas! 
did neither of these things ; there was in him the same 
vein of self-seeking greed which gives such repulsiveness 
to the earlier character of Jacob. He showed no sense 
of what was right and fair ; he acted exactly as any 
other paltry, vulgar Oriental would have done if he were 
considering his own vile gain as superior to every other 
consideration, human and divine. You must not think 
that it was the mere choice of the moment. ‘‘ God,” it 
has been said *‘ takes no man ata sudden crisis and 
stamps him reprobate.” The crisis of the moment was 
decided, as it always is, by the tenor of the life. The 
tree falls as it had long inclined. Lot made a bad, a 
greedy, a selfish choice, because there must have been, 
in spite of his general righteousness, a vein of badness, 
of greed and selfishness in his daily and previous life. 

Lifting up his eyes, he saw to the northward and west- 
warda regionof dry and featureless hills, and to east- 
ward and southward the rich green beauty of the plain of 
Jordan, its well-watered valleys, and its hills bright with 
twinkling almond blossoms and mantling vines. That was 
enough for him, He thought of himself, and of him- 
self alone. He eagerly chose all the plain of Jordan, and 
pitched his tent toward Sodom, And weare told, as tho 
to point out that which constituted the aggravation of 
his choice, that ‘‘the men of Sodom were wicked, and 
sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” Little recked he, in 
the absorbing avarice of the moment, of all those corrupt 
communications which to him and his hereafter were to 
be so fraugbt with intolerable shame; but ‘ he chose the 
rich soil, and with it the corrupt civilization which had 
grown up in the rank climate of that deep descent,” 
and once more turning his face toward regions on which 
it had been far better had he turned his back forever, 
“he wended his way toward foul and fertile Sodom, and 
left to Abraham the hardships, the glories, and the vir- 
tues of the cugged hills, the sea breezes, and the inex- 
haustible future of Western Palestine.” 

You have seen the choice ; now see what came of it; 
and learn that, at whatever period of your life you act 
thus, in whatever form you make this bad and selfish 
choice, it will not, it cannot prosper; that godliness has 
the promise of the life that now is, as well as of that 
which istocome. Abraham had given up, had abstained, 
had renounced, had denied himself. Faithful and cheer- 
ful-hearted, trusting in God, and happy in himself, he 
went into the poorer country, content to lead his flocks 
to the scantier pastures of the barren hills ; and his self- 

sacrifice was fruitful, as self-sacrifice always is. Scarce- 

ly was Lot’s back turned than Abraham experienced the 
blessing of walking, centuries before Christ, in the moral 

atmosphere of the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount”; and having 
by one act shown himself meek, and pure in heart, and 

a peacemaker, he won, at least three of the beatitudes, 

and inherited the earth, and saw God, and was called a 
child of God. Lot, had lifted up his eyes, and gone east- . 
ward and southward, to aland wicked. indeed, but rich. 
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with its heavy corn and flowing streams. And how 
quiet is the significance of the words, ‘“‘And the Lord 
said unto Abraham, after that Lot was separated from 
him, Lift up now thine eyes and look from the place 
where thou art, northward and southward, and eastward 
and westward. For all the land which thou see3t, to 
thee will I give it and to thy seed forever, and I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth.” And so in open 
promises, and in gleaming visions of the night, he | arned 
that notonly all the land from the river of Egypt to the 
great river Euphrates should be his, but, further, that, 
in some dim way which as yet he knew not, in his seed 
should all the family of the earth be blessed. And so— 
delivering Lot from networks of peril by his power and 
his prayers, but refusing to take so much as from a 
thread even to a shoelatchet from that King of Sodom 
in whose foul fortunes Lot had been fain to participate, 
and in whose foul city Lot was content to dwell— 
through victory, and prayer, and peace, and honor, and 
to the hoary head, which wore a crown of glory because 
it was found in the path of righteousness, he passed to a 
happy and holy deathbed through the gates of a noble 
and honored age. 

And wht became of Lot’ Greedy and glad, be went 
to his garden pastures, and there he soon found, as the 
sinner does ever find, that to save his life may be to lose 
it, even as Abraham had found that to lose it. for right- 
eousness’ sake had been to save it. 1s it not always so? 
And just as in David's life, after his sin with Bathsbeba 
the course of his fortunes js all downhill—so every sub- 
sequent step in the life of Lot is a miserable downward, 
step, tillallends in infamy aud ruin, and a name so 
stained and degraded that, since then, till the end of 
time, it will remain, in Eastern language, the name for 
the very sins which he abhorred. For, mark the down- 
ward steps of degradation : first, he misses all the bright, 
pure, holy simplicity of his free nomad existence, and, 
instead of living in tents, and breathing the sweet air of 
heaven in open fields, we find him next living in the 
filthy streets of the filthy town, and his righteous soul— 
or all that was left him of it—vexed from day to day 
with their unrighteous deeds, Then, as tho to brand on 
his heart the lesson he so much needed, that a man’s life 
consisteth not in the multitude of things which he pos- 
sesseth—-as tho to teach him the evanescence and the 
emptiness of the dross for which he had sold his soul—- 
he, and all his family, and all his goods, are seized and 
carried away captive by Chedorlaomer and his attendant 
kings, and it is to the sword of his nobler and more self- 
denying uncle that he is indebted for his rescue. 

Then his sons and his daughters marry among the de- 
grajed aliens, and evil communications corrupt their 
lives. 

Then, since the crimson cup of their iniquity was full, 
God rains fire and brimstone on the accursed cities 
where he dwelt. 

Then, as he hurried through the mirk and glare of the 
avenging storm, his very wife, hankering after her lost 
xoods, looking back with lingering glancesat the guilty 
city, is inwrapped in a scathing whirl of that sulphured- 
ous flame, 

Then the nether fires that lay under that accursed and 
treacherous soil burst forth, and over the wicked garden- 
land which he had chosen stagnates the glistening scum 
and putrescent shine of the salt and bitter sea. 

And then, when even Zoar became too terrible for his 
faithless fears, from that dark and miserable cavern- 
refuge, where, stripped of every shred of earthly pos- 
sessions he became, in a history too foul to follow, the 

father of the enemies of God—he from the wretched 
lair of his dishonored age, and Abraham, from the morn- 
ing sunshine of the place where he stood before the Lord, 
‘** looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all 
the land of the plain, and beheld ; and, lo! the smoke 
of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace,” 

And as it was then so is it now. Never did the awful 
consequences of a mean, a careless, an ungodly choice in 
life come home more overpoweringly to my thoughts 
than when I stood on the top of the Mount of Olives in 
the primrose-colored glow of early sunset on a day of 
spring some twenty years ago. Immediately at my fect, 
under the purple brows of Olivet, lay the green valley of 
he city of Abraham’s seed, and amid its old umbrageous 
olive trees the Garden of Gethsemane, where the Savior 
of the world, drinking for our sakes the bitter cup, and 
baptized for our sakes with the fiery baptism, faced the 
dark hour of his agony alone ; and on the other side, far 
away in its dull, scorched hollow, the sullen, cobalt- 
colored waves of that Dead Sea, which, inits horror, and 
loneliness, and desolation. witnesses to this day the curse 
of Sodom and the misery of Lot. Wander by the slug- 
gish waters of that accursed lake and read the awful 
peril of greedily grasping at such good things as the 
world and the Devil offer—of not listening to the voice 
which says to us, ‘‘ My son, thou art not here to please 
thyself, and to live for thyself ; thou art not here to seek 
thine own pleasure, or think thine own thoughts, or 
speak thine own words; but thou, too, like Abraham— 
like those who sprang of Abraham’s seed—:hou must re- 
nounce, thou raust abstain, thou must give up, thou 
must not count thy life dear unto thyself. If thou 


wouldst be my disciple, thou must deny thyself, and 
take up thy cross, and follow Me.” 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 
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MR. BLAINE AS A MAN OF PEACE. 


BY THE HON, JOHN W. FOSTER, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


Mr. BLAINE’sS career as Secretary of State was in 
marked contrast with the popular impression of his 
character. As a political leader he had been distin- 
guished for impetuosity and combativeness, As the 
head of the Foieign Office, in his dealings with other 
nations he was pre-eminently a man of peace and a 
consistent advocate of arbitration as the only rational 
and statesmanlike method for the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties. 
In 1881, when he accepted the portfolio of State under 
President Garfield, one of his first acts was an endeavor 
to reconcile the unfortunate differences between three 
of the South American republics, and terminate a cruel 
and devastating war. Altho unsucessful in that attempt, 
it led to the issuance of his celebrated invitation for an 
International Conference of the American nations, whose 
only and expressed object was to secure the adoption of 
arbitration as a permanent means of preserving the 
peace which he believed was necessary to secure the 
prosperity of the American hemisphere. In that invita- 
tion, issued in the name of the President, a general con- 
gress was called ‘‘for the purpose of considering and 
discussing the methods of preventing war between the 
nations of America. He (the President) desires that the 
attention of the Congress shall be strictly confined to 
this one great object; that its sole aim shall be to seek a 
way of permanently averting the horrors of cruel and 
bloody combat between countries, oftenest of one blood 
and speech, or the even worse calamity of internal com- 
motion and civil strife”; and this object was further 
elaborated in Mr. Blaine’s most expressive rhetoric. 
The tragic termination of Garfield’s Administration 
defeated for the time this great and beneficial scheme. 
But a second time called to be Secretary of State, after 
an intervening lapse of seven years, it fell to his lot, by 
an unusual development of events, to carry out, after 
this long interval, during which an adverse party was in 
power, the notable policy outlined in his first stormy 
year of office. With that prescience that enabled him to 
grasp and make his own, ideas and aspirations that had 
lain dormant under the touch of less keen-sighted or less 
sympathetically practical statesmen than he, he seized 
upon the thought that had vainly struggled for expres- 
sion not only in our own country but in the Spanish 
American republics from the early years of the present 
century ; and at his touch the old chimera of a federa- 
tion of the interests of the States of the American hemi- 
sphere into a common solidity became transformed into 
un acceptance by our sister commonwealths of the invi- 
tation to confer in search of some harmonious under- 
standing whereby their common interests might be sub- 
served, and peace and good-will maintained among 
them. 
The meeting of the Pan-American Conference marked 
an epoch in the international history of the Western 
Hemisphere. Its deliberations are now historical, and 
while many of the results then aimed at remain for 
future accomplishment, its practical outcome will long 
exert a potential influence in the relations of the Ameri- 
can States to one another. It recognized and formulated, 
as never before, their common needs and aspirations. 
The plan of arbitration, which had been the great idea 
which inspired the first invitation, was found difficult 
of realization, and it was only through the masterful 
and persuasive influence of Mr. Blaine, actively exerted, 
that the great body of the Conference was brought to 
indorse ‘the plan which he had proposed, which, if it 
has not yet been made effective, marks a great advance 
in the theoretical law of nations. 
But as Secretary he had other conspicuous oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting his tendency toward the peaceful 
settlement of differences. At the opening of his second 
term of office he found the Samoan complication seri- 
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ously threatening the harmonious relations of three great 


Chilean episode was significant in that it was so con- 
ducted as to bring that Government to propose arbitra- 
tion, which its delegates had stoutly opposed in the Pan- 
American Conference, The Bering Sea controversy was 
Mr. Blaine’s most animated and prolonged diplomatic 
discussion, and his skill in polemics was never displayed 
with more brilliancy ; but he crowned the controversy 
by the peaceful settlement of arbitration. 

When the history of his life comes to be dispassion- 
ately written, his work as Secretary of State will be found 
to be his most enduring monument of fame, and chiefly 
because he believed that the true mission of diplomacy 
was to avert or compose difficulties, not to excite them, 
and, with the issues of peace and war within his hands, 
he was pre-eminently a man of peace. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A CIVIL LEADER WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


BY THE HON, W, H. H. MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 





‘*A few words about Mr. Blaine?” 

The whole country is talking about him, and who can 
say anything new? 

In his active life he was the best praised and the most 
ubused man of his time—the necessary result of his posi 
tive, impulsive nature. He charmed his friends into 
blindness tohis faults, and his enemies, by reason of their 
prejudices, were ey’ ally blind to his virtues. 

Now the voices of all who were wont to testify against 
him are hushed in the presence of death. 

But the evidence is all in, the argument is closed ; and 
in due time, the deliberations of the great jury will crys- 
tallize into the judgment of history. 

Without attempting in detail to anticipate that judg- 
ment, it is safe to say that it will permanently fix the 
name of James Gillespie Blaine very high on the roll of 
the public men of the United States ; as a civi! leader of 
men, in his generation without a rival, as an orator and 
statesman, in the front rank. 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 


MR. BLAINE AS A LEADER AND ORATOR. 


BY THE HON, J. M. RUSK, 
SEORETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 





It is not probable that in complying with your courte- 
ous request for a brief article on the late James G. Blaine, 
I will be able to say anything new in relation to the de- 
parted statesman, So much has been written and pub- 
lished of him that it would seem that the entire ground 
has been gone over. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Blaine began in 1868, the 
year previous to his election as Speaker of the Forty-first 
Congress. While he had not then reached the hight of 
his fame, he was considered the embodiment of the pro- 
tective tariff idea. In that year he made a number of 
tariff speeches throughout the West, which attracted 
the attention of the whole country, and which resulted 
in his securing the support of Western members for the 
Speakership a year later. 

In many respects, in my opinion, Mr. Blaine had no 
living competitor. His strong, comprehensive mind and 
his ability instantly to grapple with any great problem 
that came before him, essentially fitted him for the pub- 
lic service, and especially for diplomatic work. 

I had the honor of serving with Mr, Blaine in the 
Forty-second, Furty-third and Forty-fourth Congresses, 
and was on terms of the most intimate friendship with 
him. During this. service many dramatic scenes in 
which Mr. Blaine was the principal actor, occurred in 
the House, notably the encounter with Ben Hill, the 
great Georgia orator, which gave to Ingersoll the key- 
note for his speech at Cincinnati nominating Blaine, in 
which he referred to him as the ‘* Plumed Knight.” Mr. 
Blaine’s dramatic manner and forcible speech on this 
occasion swept everything before him like a cyclone. 
This and other incidents are familiar to the people of 
this country. He was then in the vigor of his splendid 
manhood, full of fire and enthusiasm, and the idol of his 
party. 

He had probably as many personal admirers in all po- 
litical parties as any manof his time ; while, at the same 
time, he also had personal enemies within his own party. 
In his relations with his friends Mr. Blaine was singu- 
larly affectionate. On account of his brilliant conversa- 
tional powers and magnetic manner he was always the 
center of attraction in any group in which he was pres- 
ent. 

After the tidal wave of 1874 temporarily submerged 
the Republican Party, Mr. Blaine became, more than 
ever, the leader of his party; and when the political his- 
tory of the last half-century is made up, it will be found 
that a very large place will be allotted to him. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 


AN ASSOCIATE’S RECOLLECTIONS AND ESTI- 
MATE. 
BY THE HON, NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MAINE. 
My acquaintance with James G. Blaine commenced 
within a very short time after his removal to Maine in 
1854. This acquaintance soon grew into a close personal 





powers ; but within a few months, by peaceful negotia- 


tions, they were adjusted. The abrupt and dangerous 





and political intimacy which continued till his death 
We were brought together as Republican journalists 
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as fellow-members of the Maine Legislature when Mr. 
Blaine was Speaker of the State House of Representa- 
tives ; as associates-on the Republican State Committee, 
of which he was for twenty years the efficient chairman ; 
and by social intercourse in our respective homes. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to Mr. 
Blaine’s place among the great statesmen of the nation, 
itis now generally conceded that he was one of the most 
brilliant and gifted men whom this country has pro- 
duced. He showed marked ability as a boy in college ; 
and as a political writer, debater and leader, while still 
a young man. When he was only twenty-six years of 
age he was regarded as one of the most pungent and 
effective Republican journalists in New England, and at 
twenty-nine was recognized as one of the leaders of the 
Republican Party in Maine, in which such men as Han- 
nibal Hamlin, William Pitt Fessenden, Lot M. Morrill, 
and Israel Washburne were his associates. While serv- 
ing with him in the Maine Legislature in 1862, when Mr. 
Blaine was only thirty-two, I listened to a speech by 
him in defense of President Lincoln’s policy, which in 
ability, cogency, literary style and fervid eloquence was 
worthy of the first statesmen of any era of our history. 
Entering Congress in 1863, at the age of thirty-three, he 
speedily made his way to the leadership of a House in 
which, at different times, such men as Thaddeus Stevens, 
Roscoe Conkling, Benjamin F. Butler and Samuel J. Ran- 
dali were his associates ; and for six years not only filled 
the Speaker’s chair with an ability and success never 
surpassed and rarely equaled, but also by common con- 
sent, from that high position, really second in impor- 
tance in the nation, led his party in the House and even 
in the country. 

It has been said that Mr. Blaine was not a statesman, 
nota man eminent for his ability in constructing gov- 
ernmental policies, but a great politician, using the 
latter term notin its primary and proper sense as an 
equivalent of statesman, but in the low sense of a mere 
party manager. And it is sometimes asked, what 
great national policy he ever formulated or what legisla- 
tive measures he ever framed and had enacted into 
law. 

Those who are thus inclined to belittle Mr. Blaine 
should more carefully read the debates in Congress, in 
which he took a prominent part on the postal service 
and on the important military legislation in 1864 and 
1865, which placed in the hands of the President and 
generals of the army the means of finally crushing the 
Rebellion. They should also more carefully read the pro- 
ceedings of the House during the reconstruction period, 
when his pen was so facile in framing propositions and 
amendments, and his voice so potent in advocacy as to 
secure the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution (suggested and originally drawn by him- 
self), and the important legislation at that period. Cer- 
tainly no man ever appeared in Congress who establish- 
ed a higher reputation as a debater and leader. 

The fact that Mr. Blaine was in the Speaker's chair 
from 1869 to 1875, and therefore debarred from appear- 
ing in the debates on the floor, and thus largely with- 
drawn from public observation, has led to the superficial 
conclusion that therefore he was doing nothing worthy 
of statesmanship, ut it was during that period that his 
constructive powers as a statesman, more thoroughly 
versed in the art of government than any other man of 
his time, were most effectively employed. To no public 
man is the country more indebted for the legislation 
which preserved the national faith and brought the coun- 
try back to a sound currency, than to Mr. Blaine. 

{f any candid inquirer still hesitates to award to Mr. 
Biaine the rank of a great statesman, ay, a statesman 
and leader as truly great as Bismarck in Germany or 
Gladstone in Great Britain, let me invite him carefully 
to read the diplomatic correspondence during the ten 
months in which he was Secretary of State in the Gar- 
field-Arthur Administration, and. the three years, espe- 
cially that part of this period before disease had laid its 
heavy hand upon him, in the Administration of Mr. Har- 
rison ; and if such an one shall not then reach the con- 
clusion that this work alone is sufficient to stamp him as 
one of the ablest, most versatile and far-seeing statesmen 
that this country has ever produced, then I know not 
what qualities make a statesman. 

That Mr. Blaine was a born leader of men and a bril- 
liant and dashing leader, too, is conceded by all. The 
unquestioned leadership conceded to him by the Repub- 
lican Party in Maine for more than thirty years to the 
day of his death ; the leadersbip of the national Repub- 
lican Party conceded to him for so many years in Con- 
gress, and the unexampled hold which he had on the 
affections of the rank and file of that party in the 
nation, an affection which has made them: mourn his 
death as a personal bereavement, demonstrate that he 
possessed in the highest degree those rare qualities that 
make a man a great and successful leader. 

What those rare and brilliant qualities were that drew 
men to him, made them believe in him, trust him and 
follow him, are well understood by those who knew 
him and judged him from the standpoint of candor and 
justice, and not that of prejudice and jealousy. The 
unjust and bitter criticism and personal defamation to 
which he was subjected in some quarters from the time 
it became known in 1876 that he was an aspirant for the 
Presidency, seemed like a burlesque to those who inti- 





mately knew Mr. Blaine, who understood the perfect 
purity and integrity of his private life, the nobility of 
his aims and purposes, and the magnanimity and kindli- 
ness of his nature. He was not perfect; none of his 
detractors or friends are perfect, But he came as near 
to it as any, far nearer than many of the public men of 
the past whom history has pronounced great. 

He was an aggressive leader, a hard fighter, a verita- 
ble “‘ plumed knigbt,” leading the onset with an energy 
and earnestness which often aroused bitter feelings on 
the part of the assailed; yet he never bore personal ill- 
will to any antagonist and never cherished resentment, 
He was magnanimous to a fault, and ever ready to lend 
a helping hand in time of need to fce as well as friend. 

Mr. Blaine’s social qualities were never surpassed. His 
remarkable recollection of faces and names, enabling 
him at once to recognize every person whom he had ever 
met and to call him by name, made it easy to approach 
him in official position as well as in private life. Kindly, 
sympathetic, generous, cheerful, the prince of conversa- 
tionalists, ready with anecdote and illustration, yet never 
telling a story or suggesting an incident which could not 
properly be repeated in the presence of the noblest 
woman, he made every one who approached him feel at 
home and go away charmed, 

Such qualities as these, united with a versatility which 
made him at home on all subjects, a versatility due in 
part to a remakable memory which enabled him to store 
up for future use the pivotal facts and dates of history, 
the salieat principles of science, and the important 
points in the career of public men of this country and 
Europe at a single and rapid reading of many volumes, 
with u grasp which indicates a rare power of mental as- 
similation and a promptness and correctness of decision 
which belongs only to genius, not only satisfied 
those who came vw know him that he had the ability 
and wisdom to lead, but also made them gratified to have 
the opportunity to follow where he led the way. 

There are those who seem tothink that because Mr. 
Blaine did not reach the Presidency, to which he honor- 
ably aspired, therefore his public career was in some 
sense a failure. I donot concur in this conclusion, It 
is true that he did not reach the Chief Magistracy of the 
nation, but the causes which prevented were such as 
not to take away from his name and fame any substantial 
element which that high oftice could haveadded. He 
failed to reach this high position for the reason that the 
greatest statesmen of the past have failed; for a reason 
which is likely in the future to prevent our ablest and 
most active leaders in public lite from reaching this posi- 
tion, viz,, the antagonisms aroused in political contests 
and the jealousy of the many less prominent but not less 
ambitious leaders who unite to pull down the great lead- 
er who, as they all think, stands in their way. Yet, 
notwithstanding such opposition, which prevented his 
nomination, in 1876 and 1880, but could not prevent his 
nomination, altho it did his election, in 1884, Mr. Blaine 
would have been nominated and elected in 1888 if he had 
not peremptorily refused to allow the use of his name on 
account of his conviction that bis health was too much 
impaired to admit of his acceptance. 

Before Mr. Blaine went abroad in 1887-88 I conversed 
with him freely with reference to the use of his name in 
the next National Republican Nominating Convention. 
I found him strongly averse to running again, not only 
on account of his fear that the strain would permanently 
impair his health, but also because the Presidency had 
lost the attraction which it once had for him, What he 
so much desired in 1876 and 1880 had lost its glamour in 
1888. He had been near enough to the high oftice wo see 
and more fully appreciate its weighty responsibilities, 
Probably the realization that his health was not sosecure 
as in the many years during which he had worked early 
and late without any thought that his magnificent vital- 
ity could ever be used up, materially contributed to 
modify his ambition. Yet the occupation of the Presi- 
dential chair, greatly as in my judgment it would have 
benefited the country, could hardly have added to Mr. 
Blaine’s fame. That is secure. Whether as a great 
party leader, a far-sighted statesman, a great journalist, 
a great parliamentarian and debater, a great political 
historian and author, or an able diplomatist, the name of 
James G. Blaine will ever be held in honor by the people 
of this country. 

I have already said more than I intended when I took 
up my pen ; but I should not do justice to Mr, Blaine if 
I failed to refer to him in his domestic relations. It was 
here, in the privacy of his happy home, outside of the 
observation of all except the few close and intimate 
family friends who were privileged to enter this ‘‘boly of 
holies,” that his nobler qualities shone with peculiar 
luster. He loved his home, and cherished the dear ones 
beneath the home-roof as only a tender and affectionate 
husband and father can. Strong and reliant man as he 
was, he rarely took an important step until he had con- 
sulted his wife; and her judgment and advice—the in- 
tuition of a clear-headed and noble woman—had great 
influence on his decision. 

When death took from him his eldest son, upon whom 
he leaned when failing health began to impair his 
strength, and when a few months after his eldest 
daughter was ‘called home,” the manly form of Mr. 
Blaine visibly bent as does even the giant oak before the 
storm, and the grief which burdened him was so obvi- 





ous to his intimate friends that for a time they feared 
he would break before the blast. And when last June 
the second son was taken, it was evident that the added 
grief was hastening the course of the fatal disease that 
was preying upon his strong physique. 

At last the time came when the mortal career of James 
G. Blaine, the distinguished journalist, author and 
statesman, was to close, and the unending life beyond 
begin. Weeks, if not months ago, he realized this. With 
Christian resignation and confidence, possible only to 
one who is supported by Christian faith, he bade adieu to 
the scenes of this mortal life and put on the robes of im- 
mortality. , 

WASHINGTON D.C. 


A WOMAN’S VIEW AND REVIEW. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


We may not have liked Mr. Blaine through the last 
year or two of his political career, but that is only a small 
part of his life; much lies before that, and now that he 
is dead, and since we, the whole nation, have watched 
by his bedside, all feeling of bitterness has gone. There 
is only thought of his genius, his greatness—that those 
who loved him once could never hate him long, and those 
who have hated him always cannot but think tenderly 
of him now. 

He was born in 1830, which makes the early part 
of his public life lie along the yeara just before 
and during the War, as well as those following. From 
the time of his first election to the House, in 1862, the 
same year with General Garfield, Mr. Blaine has been 
the property of the American public, and later of the 
world, until tae moment of his death. There were other 
great men scattered thickly through the line—General 
Grant, Roscoe Conkling, Schuyler Colfax, General Gar- 
field, Mr. Randall; with Mr. Blaine they succeeded Mr. 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens, Ben Wade and Joshua 
Giddings, The names loom like giant headlights on our 
day. Their successors will stand out in their turn on the 
page of history with as much greatness and with 
the fascination that distance lends. Mr. Blaine was 
made Speaker of the House in 1868, Maine had sent him 
steadily year after year, as if her icy domains felt the 
warmth of his heart, the inspiration of his manner. He 
had a woman’s tact and a man’s muscular strength in 
handling the House. He made himself felt there as a 
leader, as had no one before him but Henry Clay. They 
sigh for him now sometimes, those of the old members, 
who are still left—few in number, ten or twelve. Then 
the members never smoked save in the anteroom, 
neither did they visit each other and talk so loud as now. 

He forced areluctant House with a large Republican 
majority to defeat a federal elections bill, because he 
thought it was not fair; and they say he always,when- 
ever he had to leave the Speaker’s chair, put in some- 
body who was as fair as himself. At that time he was 
in his prime, with a fine, tall figure, bright dark eyes, a 
touch perhaps of gray in his hair and whiskers, but 
no more, with a smile that was sincere, and a pleasant 
word even for a bitter opponent, Itis strange that a man 
who had such manners, so much that was winning about 
him, could have provoked so many enemies. But it 
was the the necessity of his position. The higher a man 
or a mountain the more shadow he casts. But those 
who were in the sun of his liking loved him deeply. 
No man has been so widely loved as he. Not ten 
days ago, at a banquet of young Republicans in 
Chicago, one toasted him in glowing words and 
the others cheered him to the echo; and they 
drank at last to the vain wish that he might yet be 
restored to life and usefulness. Roscoe Conkling hated 
him and did his best to overthrow him; but he failed. 

It was not Conkling, but an accident that defeated Mr. 
Blaine when he was pitted against Cleveland in 1884, 
Some say it was the Burchard episode, others say it was 
the carelessness of the rich men in New York or their 
secret desire to see a man from their own State in the 
Presidential chair. The majority was pitifully small and 
could never be called the vote of a people. There is 
only one section of the country where the Democratic 
vote can be called that of the people—it is the South, the 
‘**solid South,” where the masses have not yet learned to 
think for themselves, and follow anybody who is 
ahead, like sheep going over a fence. It makes a lead- 
er’s work among them an easier thing than it is in the 
Northern States. The Democratic leaders are able to 
talk of their followers in blocks. The opponents of Mr. 
Blaine made the most of the Mulligan letters; it was the 
only political error they could find in his life. Of the 
one most celebrated, which had as the last thing ‘‘ Burn 
this letter,” George Alfred Townsend says it was ‘‘ of no 
more account than when he had said to me, after one of 
his long, hearty talks : ‘ Now I never want to see a word 
of this in print.’” That, coupled with the fact that he 
made very little money until after the death of General 
Garfield (then it was in some Virginian railroad and 
mining operations with Mr. Stephen B. Elkins), ought to 
quiet his enemies now, and put his biographers at ease. 

I was at the wedding of Mr. Blaine’s daughter, when 
she married Colonel Coppinger, and marveled some- 
what at the Catholic ceremony. It seemed an unusual 
concession that the preference of the groom should be 
considered rather than that of the bride in the choice of 
the religious rite that binds them in marriage. I under- 
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stood it later, from two things that were told me, that 
the mother of Mr, Blaine was a Catholic, of a Scotch- 
Irish nationality, and that his regard for her memory 
had made bim put up a monument to her with Catholic 
symbols upon it. Iwas also told that tho he followed 
his father in becoming a Protestant, yet many of the 
superstitions of the Irish side of him hung about him, 
and sometimes hampered him as a superstition of one’s 
youth wil) even in later life. Yet he did not hesitate to 
live in the old Seward house at the corner of Lafayette 
Square, tho people who are really superstitious shook 
their heads over it and said: ‘* Francis Barton Keys was 
killed in front of it, and Seward was nearly murdered 
within i's wal's.” 

[ heard Mr. Blaine deliver his eulogy upon General 
Garfield, a few months after the death of the latter. It 
was delivered in the House of Representatives with both 
the branches of Congress, the Supreme Court, the 
Diplomatic Corps and the other members of the Cabinet 
as his audience, the galleries being crowded and packed 
to suffocation, with people who sat upon the stairs that 
lead down to the seats or stood in masses against the wall 
rather than lose the opportunity to hear Mr. Blaine. We 
all knew that he did not like Mr, Arthur, then the Presi- 
dent, that Mr, Blaine had been severe upon the conduct 

of the former in supporting Mr. Conkling even to the point 
of going up to Albany to confer with him, and we felt 
that Mr. Blaine must resign ere long his position as Sec- 
retary of State. In the face of Mr. Arthur seated there 
before him, how could Mr. Blaine eulogize Garfield ex- 
cept at the expense of his successor. The moment came, 
and the great audience leaned forward ina hush that 
was in itself thrilling; Mr. Arthur turned pale; the 
words of the orator flowed on, on, without a break, and 
without a breath of condemnation, and yet with the 
omission, of no link in the chain of events with which he 
was depicting General Garfield’s life. So the supreme 
moment passed, and with a rustle and a breath of relief 
audible all over the vast hail, the audience settled back 
and lent itself to the rest of the address. It was one of 
_ the vital five minutes in a man’s life, and Mr. Blaine 
stood it well. His whole oration was a masterpiece in 
its elegance of style and in the way the principal events 
of General Garfield’s Jife were summed up and turned to 
a clear, philosuphical delineation of his character. It 
was worthy of a page in history just as he gave it, and 
might have been put in without the change of a word. 

He resigned soon after, as every one expected ; and 
left his fine new house, and has never lived in it since 
then, Mrs. Blaine once said of it in my hearing: *‘ It 
would never seem like a home tome. We always speak 
of it as the Leiter house.” Mr. L. Z, Leiter, of Chicago, 
has been, with his family, its only occupant since then. 
For a year or two Mr. Blaine was neither Senator nor 
Secretary, nor anything but a private citizen. I have 

_ Said less about him as Senator than in any other capac- 
ity, because his career there, while active and distin- 
guished, was not very different from his colleagues, and 
less noticeable than in his other capacities. He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lot M. Morrill by appointment, and then was 
elected, for the term ending in March, 1883. He op- 
posed Chinese immigration very strongly, altho his 
speeches upon other matters, especially anything con- 
nected with England, were full of the vital force he put 
into everything he undertook ; yet it all led to the great 
struggle of his life, the nomination to the Presidency in 
1880. Mr. Blaine lost it, and General Garfield was 
nominated and elected, and Mr, Blaine became Secretary 
of State, until December 19th, when, by the death of 
President Garfield, Vice President Arthur becoming 
President, Mr. Blaive resigned. Then he made it his 
work to write a book, ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress.” 
The book is fascinating, and, after perusing its pages, no 
one can say that political history need be dull. Besides 
its interest from its style and treatment it has great 
value as a book of reference for one who wants to geta 

fair estimate of the political characters of those days. 
He is the first man who gave the character of Andrew 
Johnson a close study, and made the inconsistencies, the 
smallness and the greatness of his abilities stand in a 
clear, interesting light. 

In 1884 he was nominated for the Presidency. ‘Ihe 
conflict was more bitter than any we have had in the 
political arena for years, The private life of both Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Cleveland was torn up and held before 
the public in a way that was discreditable to both par- 
ties. It was carried so far, however, that the reflex 
action has come, and by common consent both the elec- 
tions since then have turned upon questions of capacity, 
public policy, and the past records of the two candidates 
in their political lives. 

The defeat was very bitter to Mr. Blaine—the little 
majority or plurality of eleven hundred was so small yet 
it meant so much to him, Nevertheless it was charac- 
teristic of him that he spent the next winter in Wash- 
ington, called on Mr. Cleveland at the White House and 
spent an hour with him in friendly chat. Mr. Blaine 
Was a private citizen for four years, during which he 
Wrote the second volume of his book, and he traveled 
abroad. It was on a coaching trip through England 
that his second daughter, Miss Margaret Blaine, met 
Mr. Damrosch, whom she afterward married, as we all 
remember, The four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 

istration ran out swiftly, and again came the tumult and 





strife of another Presidentialelection, In 1888 Mr. Blaine 
distinctly and firmly declined the nomination, and we 
elected Mr. Harrison and seated him with great satisfac- 
tion. The friends of Mr. Blaine said if we cannot have 
one we will have the other; and those who did not like 
Mr. Blaine, and they were many, we call them in the 
lump ‘‘Mugwumps,” were also satisfied. The friends 
of Mr. Blaine were still warm and strong, however, and 
the President made Mr, Blaine Secretary of State. Mr. 
Harrison then put himself well in accord with his Secre- 
tary. Together they worked over thereciprocity matters 
of this country, and when Blaine began to show signs 
of the illness that has at last ended his life, Mr. Harrison 
took up the work and wrote the State papers himself in 
more than one instance. The Bering Sea dispute, the 
Italian difficulty and our controversy with Chile all came 
in the later years of President Harrison’s Administra- 
tion and at a time when Mr, Blaine was least qualified to 
handle them. The President took the work largely upon 
himself, in a quiet way, known only to a few people. 
Mr. Blaine was still ostensibly at the head of his depart- 
ment. It is here during these two last years that I have had 
occasion to part company with Mr, Blaine. With many 
others I did not like the manner in which hespoke of our 
relations with Italy and with Chile, and that ina public 
way, with none of the reserve that the Secretary of 
State of a great nation should show to the foreign diplo- 
mats. It was impossible to overlook what was discussed 
in the daily papers. Then he capped the climax by re- 
signing with a hasty, ill-considered quickness not very 
long before the nominating convention was to meet in 
Minneapolis. These last three years of Mr, Blaine’s life 
are inexplicable to those who thought well of him and 
to those who loved him most. Some future historian 
will have to unravel the complexities and the incon- 
sistencies when those whose feelings would suffer if the 
inner facts were now revealed, are dead, and _ pos- 
terity can with philosophical calmness look at the facts 
through the vista of the years. 

Now that the grave is closing upon him at the moment 
of my writing, we remember the losses by deaths in his 
family and the wear and weariness of a life spent in 
public work, and all bitterness dies out at the thought 
of his disappointments, his griefs, his high qualities, 
the breadth and depth of his work in early life, and we 
forget that any cloud obscured his sunset at the close of 
his day. 
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PARIS, October 238d, 1892. 

Last Friday 1 bundled up several of my best drawings, 
committed well te memory the phrase, ‘‘Can I enter your 
atelier in the Beaux Arts ?’”’ and earnestly hoping Géréme 
would attempt no conversation with me I bearded the lion 
inhisden. After having been told by the servant to pro- 
ceed to the third floor of his dwelling, [heard Géréme in 
high voice arguing with somebody, and consequently 
theught 1 would better wait until he quieted down. Soon 
the voices ceased ; I rang the electric bell, was told to enter 
by the attendant, and had the pleasure of remaining in his 
workshop for about ten minutes before he returned. 
There were about six paintings unfinished, and the 
studio was filled with bric-a-brac, curios, etc., from all 
nations. GérOme soon entered, asked my pardon and 
errand; I asked permission to enter his atelier, and imme- 
diately exhibited my drawings. ‘ Bien, bien !”” was his 
reply, and upon request entering bis cabinet I produced a 
manuscript upon which my name was clearly written, thus 
avoiding all conversation. ‘Two minutes later I was in the 
street with the coveted permission in my pocket. My 
atelier card entitles me to many valuable privileges, such 
as free entrance to the sulons and many exhibitions, 
ete. . « e 
I entered Géréme’s atelier on Monday morning ; the fel- 
lows have been very quiet and Jet me alone. I had to pay 
twenty-five frances, fifteen of which was “drink ’”’ money; 
but I declined the honor of going out to drink with them. 
The rules of the Beaux Arts forbid the giving of money for 
drinks, nevertheless the students some time ago severely 
injured a young fellow who refused to pay drinks. 


October 29th. 

At the Beaux Arts this morning we moved from our old 
atelier, which has been in constant use since the year one, 
and was old, black and dirty, into a new one, which, I 
think, faces the Seine. The new atelier is spacious, and a 
vast improvement upon the last. I carried stools and 
easels all the morning. 

November 8th. 

Weli, we had rather a jolly time at Géréme’s atelier in 
the Beaux Arts yesterday morning, in which I could not 
see the fun. I passed my “initiation.” The fellows tell a 
story of how six Americans wevt in there together, ré- 
solved to stand by each other, and resist the ‘‘ undressing ”’ 
initiation. Half an hour afterward all six of them were 
naked on the model’s stand, surrounded bya howling 
crowd of Frenchmen. Some fellows who have resisted this 
process in the past were roughly handled, and there 
have even been cases in which knives and pistols were 
drawn. Onthe other hand, most of my friends, Ameri- 
cans, who have recently gone up there have in some way or 
other avoided this absurd initiation; but unfortunately, 
circumstances were against me, consequently a glorious 
row ! 


On Monday there were about fifty students in the new 
atelier. They had posed their firet model, and were “ spoil- 
ing for a row.” At eleven o’clock, the end of the pose, the 
row began. All the nouveaux were called to surround the 
platform. There must have been about six or eight of 
them, all of us having joined the class since October 17th. 
I played the part of one who could not understand French, 
as I could not ; and when one of the students caught hold 
of my shoulder, in throwing bim off I knocked down an 
easel. I had made up my mind to refuse to undress, no 
matter what were the consequences, They got us all 
around the stand, then preparing paint and a lot of other 
nonsense, told us to undress and ‘‘mount.’’ Among the 
nouveaux there was a big, strapping Canadian, and a little 
bit of an Anamite (he looks like a Japanese). While the 
rest of them were obeying, I slipped out and looked on. 
The fellows looked very foolish as they mounted. Each 
one was received with great applause ; some were painted 
in blue and black crosses, circles, etc.; others were branded 
with a capital ‘“G” tor Gérdme, in bright vermilion. The 
Frenchmen looked upon it as great sport, while the nou- 
veaux, jumping in and out of their clothes, paint and all, 
seemed to be rather ashamed, but took it all good- 
humoredly, nevertheless. 

I felt rather nervous as to the result of my refusal, as I 
did not know to what extent they would go; but having 
said ‘‘ No,” I was going to stick to it. They talked French 
at me; I replied in English. Some few students were very 
angry, and threatened to prevent my working there in the 
future. Two American fellow-students tried to persuade 
me to undress to prevent future trouble. “ It will only 
take a minute. We had to do the same thing ourselves. 
There are not enough Americans here to back you up; and 
if you refuse we won’t be responsible for the result.” In 
the meantime the whole crowd gathered around me, I 
puzzled them ; I would not show fight, and would not un- 
dress. Was Lill? that was none o1 their business. Well, 
if I would not undress, I must leave. Very well, I would 
leave, then. Upon my getting my hat and coat, they threw 
chairs at me and closed the door. Evidently, as some of 
them said, I had a ‘**‘ mawvaise mine,” and they did not feel 
like giving in any more than myself. 

It was well I did not leave the atelier, as [ never would 
have been permitted there again. At the time, my 
thoughts were not very clear on the subject. Now 
occurred a thing which I can’t explain. As I sat ona 
stool, with a lot of fellows jabbering around me, up came 
the fellow who had painted the rest of the nowveauz, 
paletin hand. As things looked rather bad for me, so far 
as my future in the school was concerned, [ was willing to 
stand any reasonable amount of monkeying; but I would 
not undress. He attempted to paint my face. I assented. 
Some one cried out, as I had refused to undress, to paint 
my clothes. I did not care, aud held out my arm. My in- 
difference so took him aback that he laughed and refused 
to decorate me, either face or clothes. Why he did not 
smear me over with paint, amid the general excitement, 
I cannot tell. I give this credit to the Frenchmen, that 
the majority were very nice in their behavior, considering 
they could not understand why I so obstinately refused to 
be *‘ initiated.” 

In the meantime I discovered the little Anamite had 
also refused to uodress—good for him—and they were puz- 
zling what to do with him, too; evidently the students 
were rather muddled by our conduct. A few minutes later 
Isaw him mount the stand at the request of a few good- 
natured students ; they did not ask me, because they were 
too angry, but still, here was my chance, so I went to the 
stand and jumped up behind him. They requested a song 
of him, andin very good taste he sang a French national 
hymn; then, as they loudly applauded him, he jumped 
down. Nowwasmyturn. “Give usasong,” and I yelled 
at the top of my lungs: 


* B-d, ba; b-e, be; 
B-i, bi; baby by; 
B-o, bo; baby by, bo; 
B-u, bu; baby by, bo, bu.” 

“Pretty good. Now show us how you can dance,”’ 

I was no dancer, but in lieu thereof I jumped and kicked 
with such astonishing grace and agility that I brought 
down the house and put them in good-humor again—such 
was the initiation ; at one time quite serious ; but 1 carried 
my point—such is life. If I had it to do over again [ should 
probably acquiesce ; but once having said no there was no 
backing down. Such things are not pleasant; but I drew 
the last hour, and turned up this morning bright and early, 
and the Frenchmen probably respect me a good deal more 
for my conduct than if I had done as they requested, .. . 

Géréme has been “ chewing me up” this week, and the 
‘‘Frenchies”’ in the atelier are bothering me not a little. 
You see [ cannot understand French, and when they talk 
to me it draws the attention of the whole class ; then there 
issuch a fearful amount of time wasted in “ monkey busi- 
ness,’”’ you might think that drawing was the easiest thing 
in the world and time of no value whatever. The rackets 
which they used to have at Julian’s are nothing compared 
to Géréme’s atelier. Things must be made of cast iron 
chairs and tables are broken like toys. 

I am far from pleased with the present methods of in- 
struction entirely too frequent in Paris. In many in- 
stances the classes are ridicuously large; the professors 
unconcerned and uninterested; you are no more to them 
than a block of wood—in other words, the methods are 
financial rather than educational. 

Of all the teachers 1 have met Gérdme is the nearest to 
my ideal. His very presence is imposing, and he inspires 
me with that faith and confidence so necessary between 
master and pupil. Gérdme is stern, but sincere; no praise 
from him, but then he is so often gentle and carefal, so 
patient with detestable drawings, when he has said. “‘A 
bad drawing makes me sick.”’ I wotild rather have Géréme 
angry with me than have Benjamin-Constant joke at my 
work and never even take the trouble tesee at whose work 





he was joking. 
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Sanitary. 


CLEAN GROUND. REMOVAL OF GARBAGE 
AND OTHER SURFACE FILTH. 


AMID so much talk about micro-organisms as the cause 
of disease, we are not to forget that partnership of causes 
upon which every serious epidemic isdependent. It is thus 
that the care of locality becomes really the most important 
department of health administration. Unlike the micro- 
organism and unlike the individual it has permanency of 
position and must be dealt with as an ever-present factor. 
It may therefore be said that ground conditions are the first 
consideration as to health. One of the first points is that 
it must have breathing space. This means that it must be 
porous, It may not be so by reason of too great compact 
ness or by having all its pores filled with standing water. 
The effect of either of these is to exclude air as also to pre- 
vent necessary changes which need to take place in the 
upper ground by reason of the various organic materials, 
animal or vegetable, which will find lodgment near its sur- 
face. By the light of modern chemistry, modern biology 
und physical science in general, the facts in evidence are 
quite clear. 

We must reduce the water level so that the rains and the 
air shall circulate freely through the ground for several 
feet in depth. We must loosen its hard surfaces by pipes 
and underdrains, and by admixtures of gravels or other 
loose sqils until we have a circulatory system beneath our 
feet. 

Equally important is it that we are careful not to put in 
the ground or on its upper soil an amount of animal and 
vegetable matter prone to decay of which the ground in 
its best estate cannot dispose. It is beautiful to see how, 
with the circulation of air and water, the entrance of sun- 
heat, the production of carbonic acid and other gases, and 
the teeming luxuriance of vegetation, Nature takes care 
of and utilizes any reasonable amount of decaying sub- 
stances, 

It is fearful to see how frequently we suspend all these 
powers by our methods of living, and so subvert or embar- 
rass natural processes, as to cause disease and death. 
Every eountry homestead is doing this where too much 
richness of soil and products of decay are piled about 
house and cellar and well, while every city, from the 
standpoint of a sanitarian, in shutting out air and sun- 
light, in spreading abroad its refuse, and in preventing 
vegetation, seems like a device of some evil spirit for de- 
stroying population or preveating the legitimate vitality 
of the people. 

We therefore give the most emphatic prominence to 
surface cleanliness by most orderly and enforced methods 
as the one great demand of the present day. The unclean 
street, the dirty alley, the foul cellar, house, or rear 
yard, the heap, or even pieces of garbage, should all be re- 
garded not only as an outrage upon decency, but as a direct 
invasion of individual rights. Nay, more, the municipali- 
ty, or other governing force, must not wait to see whether 
the individual or the family is intelligent or thoughtful 
enough to protect itself. It must ask what public policy 
and public protection require and must also recognize the 
fact that without this public and legal aid there are many 
directions in which the individual can in no wise protect 
himself, but must look to the governing powers for help. 

It is this that has clearly placed sanitary jurisprudence 
in the catalog of police or summary proceedings. It 
gives broad and rapid powers to health boards, and may 
well hold their administration responsible for skillful pro- 
tection. 

In no other direction can this power be more wisely exer- 
cised than in minute attention to all the details of drain- 
age of soil, forming of cellars or their prohibition, and the 
construction of all underground appliances for drainage, 
for carriage of foul liquids and for preserving the upper 
ground in a porous and sterilized condition. 

Next to this comes the thorough direction of building 
construction in all that relates to material, to pipes and 
fixtures, and to the securement of air, sunlight and space. 

House inspection in detail becomes a necessity, and must 
not await complaint or notification of disease. The neces- 
sity for the latter is an opprobrium to hygiene. It is be- 
cause theoretically prevention is within our reach that 
practically we should never tire in seeking it. 

Next to this, and to the securement of all the air, 
sunlight and space we can between and around buildings, 
is the securement of adequate provision for preventing the 
accumulation of all decayable material. To asmall extent, 
even in cities, this can be done by a proper mingling of it 
with the upper soil, as when laundry water is thrown about 
the grapevine, or the leaves mulched or mixed with ashes, 
for the flower garden in the spring. 

The chief study, however, must be how to remove all this 
material where it either may be used or be beyond the 
possibility of doing harm. Experience has shown that be- 
cause much of the material is so diluted with liquids or 
otherwise mixed and so awkward of carriage, it is not so 
easily utilized as one might imagine, hence it is that so 
much attention is now being given to questions such as 
these: How far can the peelings of potatoes, apples, etc., 
and the unused part of many vegetables be consumed in 
the house range ? How much ean be kept to be fed toani- 
mals outside of a town ’ How far can crematory methods 
be applied to the consumption of garbage and other re- 

fuse ” 

Suffice it to say for the present, that each year ac- 
quaints us with new methods of rendering animal mate- 
rials, with new constructions of consuming furnaces with 
new fume attachments for the burning of smoke or escap - 
ing particles. We therefore believe that it is a possibility 
and a duty for every city healthily to dispose of all its 
offal material and to presenta clear bill of health to all 
visiting microbes or other agents of disease. It simply costs 
a little money and a little labor, but it pays abundantly in 
the end. 





Science. 


At # recent meeting of the Botanical Section of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Prof. 
Thomas Meehan explained the morphology of the double 
orange—as it is usually termed when one orange is found 
inside of another, either wholly or partially inclosed with- 
init. It was due to the same conditions that character- 
ized a pineapple as a usual thing, or one rose growing out 
of another flower, or a branch growing out of a larch, as 
seen occasionally. What is known as an inflorescence is 
made up of an arrested branch with its nodes and leaves, and 
a flower follows the same law as the inflorescence as a whole. 
But a growth in plants was rhythmic,and the growth-waves 
vary in intensity, probably from varying phases of nu- 
trition. In a powerful growth wave, the axis would not 
be wholly arrested in its growth as in the usual condition, 
but push on to form other nodes and series of leaves as in 
an ordinary growth of branches. But this secondary 
wave would become arrested almost as soon as formed, and 
compelled, as in the first wave, to undergo the metamorpho- 
sis which culminated in flower and fruit. The orange in 
an orange was therefore the result of a double wave of axial 
growthandarrestation. Thenovel part of the address relat- 
ed to the formation of different varieties of citrus fruits de- 
pendent on varying intensities of the rhythmic force. The 
ordinary orange was formed in consequence of the good 
behavior of the primary wave. The navel orange origi- 
nated from the work of a secondary wave, endeavoring to 
form fruit from a weak operation on a new series of pri- 
mary leaves connected with the second wave, while the 
small, flattish red orange, known as the tangerine, was 
wholly from the second rhythmic wave, the first or lower- 
most being wholly suppressed by the extra vigor thrown 
into the upper one. Examples proving the latter proposi- 
tion were exhibited in which small oranges had been at- 
tempted at the base of the tangerine, as is found at the 
apex of the kind known as the navel. In answer to an in- 
quiry by Dr. Brinton, the professor said he should explain 
the usual absence or rarity of seeds in the navel orange on 
the same principle as the lower orange being entirely 
suppressed in the tangerine. Just in proportion to the 
vigor of the secondary rhythmic wave the ability of the 
lower to perfect its work was weakened. The secondary 
growth was very weak in the navel orange, hence the 
growth of the parts in the primary wave was but partially 
affected, and thus merely the ova were suppressed, while 
in the greater effort of the secondary wave, the ovarium, 
together with the whole carpellary structure, was sup- 
pressed in the primary instance, 


.... Attention has been called to the inevitable extinction 
of the African elephant if ivory hunters are not checked 
in their work. Seveuty five thousand elephants are annu- 
ally slaughtered in Africa for tne sake of their tusks. 
Reproduction among elephants is a very slow process, 
the period of gestation being three years; hence it is 
easy to understand why ivory has already become very 
dear. Mr. Poloverisuggests that since an elephant’s tusks 
which are solid, can be cut off with a sharp saw, without 
hurting the animal, and an animal once captured by the 
methods employed in the Government Keddahs in India 
can be easily secured for this operation, ‘‘ the ivory traders 
would gain time, save labor and avoid the criminal folly of 
exterminating their source of revenue, if they could be in- 
duced to resort to this more humane method of obtaining 
ivory, instead of tothe unnecessary and brutal butchery of 
vast herds of valuable, inoffensive and tractable animals, 
which takes place year by year.” 





School and College. 


Dr. CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS was formally inaugu- 
rated as President of the University of Wisconsin, January 
lith. A large number of persons were present, including 
delegations of alumni from Chicago and other cities. The 
exercises consisted of an invocation by Bishop Fallows, of 
Chicago ; addresses, as follows: On behalf of the faculty, 
by Prof. John C. Freeman; on behalf of the students, by 
H. H. Jacobs, 93; on behalf of the alumni, by James L. 
High, of Chicago; on behalf of other universities, by Dr. 
James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan ; 
on behalf of the commonwealth, by Governor Peck; on 
behalf of the regents, by John Johnson, of Milwaukee ; and 
the inaugural address of President Adams. 


...At the annual meeting of Bowdoin College alumni, 
in Boston, last.week, Professor Robinson, of the chemical 
department of Bowdoin, announced that Edward F, 
Searles, to whom the Mark Hopkins millions were left, 
had promised to erect the tinest and best-equipped build- 
ing for the study of the sciences that could be had in the 
country. He stated that Mr. Searles had placed no limit 
on the cost, but wanted the best-appointed building that 
money can provide. 


... The faculty of Princeton University has adopted a 
resolution abolishing, until further notice, supervision of 
examinations, putting each student on his honor not to 
cheat, and requiring him te subscribe to the following 
declaration : 

“LT pledge my honor as a gentleman that during this examina- 
tion [ have neither given nor received assistance.” 
The action was taken at the request of the student body, 
who felt that the custom of appointing supervisurs was a 
reflection on the integrity of the students, 


.... Phe Woman's College, of Baltimore, enters '93 with 
anew dormitory added to its lists of buildings. It is a 
splendid brick and granite structure and accommodates 
about seventy-five students. The long-discussed question 
as to whether or not the college shall adopt caps and gowns 
has been decided affirmatively. ‘The students now appear 
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at all college exercises in their caps and gowns. There 
has been aconsiderable increase in the number of students 
since the New Year. 


....According to a recent report of Chancellor McDowell, 
the attendance at the University of Denver, during the cur- 
rent year is larger than during any previous year. The 
new School of Law enrolls fifty students. The Iliff Schoo! 
of Theology will enroll ten during the year. There are 
six candidates for the degree of Ph.D. The University re- 
ceived during 1892 in gifts and pledges 468,000, The Wyclif 
Lectures on the English Bible, by Bishop H. W. Warren, 
D.D., have been published in book form. The library 
has received valuable additions of about 1,000 volumes. 


....The Bible training school, in Phelps Hall, to be car- 
ried on in connection with the Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, at Tuskegee, Ala., opened January Iith. In addi- 
tion tothe regular course of instruction, lectures will be 
given, during the year, by the most eminent white and 
colored men, North and S.uth. 


.... The selection of a successor to Professor von Holst, 
formerly of the University of Freiburg, and now of 
the University of Chicago, has caused a great deal of 
trouble in Baden, for confessional reasons. The dutchy is 
strongly Catholic while the Grand Duke is Protestant. <A 
compromise was effected by the selection of two men for 
the department of history, Dr. Erich Marks being called 
to the chair of modern history, and the Catholic Dr. Aloys 
Schulte as ordinarius of history, especially that of Baden. 


.... Since the departure of Professor Socin, of Tiibingen, 
to become the successor of the late Professor Fleischer, at 
Leipzig, the chair of Semitic philology at the former uni 
versity has been vacant. Dr. Nestle, the well-known Syriac 
scholar, and a member of the faculty at the Gymnasium at 
Ulm, has temporarily filled the place, and recently was se 
lected to do so for one term more. Probably he will be 
called permanently to this chair. 








Personals. 


THE recent royal wedding at Sigmaringen has attracted 
much attention, not only from the history of the event, 
but from the way in which thé different royal houses of 
Europe are interested. King Charles, of Rfimania, was 
the younger representative of the house of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, the elder branch of which is represented by 
Emperor William of Germany. When the freed provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia were welded into the Kingdom 
of Ramania, the first king was Carol Hohenzollern, best 
known to Americans as the husband of Carmen Syl- 
va. According to the arrangements, in default of issue, 
the throne was to revert to his elder brother, Prince Leo- 
pold, who still retained the family estates at Sigmaringen. 
Prince Leopold resigned in favor of his son Prince Wil- 
helm, who in turn resigned in favor of his brother Prince 
Ferdinand, who, in 1889 was declared the Crown Prince of 
Riaimania. It soon became necessary for the Prince to 
seek a wife. In Carmen Sylva’s court was a beautiful 
maid of honor, Mademoiselle Vacaresco, and the young 
prince became greatly enamored of her. Their love was 
favored by the Queen, who sought by every means to se 
cure the marriage. The great Powers, however, could 
not think of the heir of Riimania making so low 
a choice, and felt that he must strengthen  him- 
self by some royal connection. After a time the Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh, daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria and niece of the Czar of 
Russia, was selected, and the betrothal was announced. 
Mademoiselle Vacaresco, in pique at being set aside, took 
her revenge by sending to the Princess Marie the love 
letters that she received from the Prince, and this was 
carried on for some time until the authorities intervened 
and stopped the letter sending. As the arrangements for 
the wedding were made it became somewhat difficult to 
decide upon a place. London was naturally the choice of 
the bride, and Belgrade that of the people of Rfiimania; 
but difficulties arose in each case, and finally it was settled 
that the royal nuptials should take place at Sigmaringen, 
the ancestral castle, where in the midst of the Suabian 
Alps the princely and imperial chateaus rest in a perfect 
paradise of picturesque highlands. The pageant was most 
courtly, ard the presents and kindly sentiments of the 
great Powers of Europe drew to the place the attention of 
all the world. The ceremony was conducted first after the 
Roman Catholic ritual, as the Prince is a Roman Catholic, 
and afterward according to the Anglican ritual. The Ger 
man Emperor was present, while the Czar was represented 
by the Grand Duke Alexis, and the Duke of Connaught did 
the honors for the English court. 


....Gen. John 8S. Mosby, the famous guerrilla leader of 
the Confederacy, has lost little of the &ctivity that made 
him so formidable in the War. It is reported that he has 
received many invitations to enter foreign armies, but he 
says that he no longer has any desire to fight “ for revenue 
only or for any other reason,” and has declined them all. 
He is now practicing law in San Francisco and acting as 
one of the directors of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


...-Chieago will be honored by the visit of two direct 
descendants of Christopher Columbus, the Duke of Vera 
gua and his brother, the Marquis of Barboles. The Duke 
comes by special invitation of Congress, and will be the 
guest of the Government. Pictures of him received here 
indicate that he bears a marked resemblance to Chauncey 
M. Depew. 


....[t is said that some one having asked Mr. Gladstone 
the secret of his remarkable activity, he replied with a 
story. There was once a road leading out of London on 
which more horses died than any other, and inquiry re 
vealed the fact that it was perfectly level. Consequently 
the animals in traveling over it used only one set of 
muscles. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAXUS STEVENSON, 








THE week past brought with it the outstarting of the 
proposed series of operatic representations sung in English 
at the Manhattan Opera House, arranged by Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein, including the first production in America 
of Mozkofski’s new tragic opera “ Boabdil”; the third 
concert in Chamber Music Hall of the New York Sym- 
phony String Quartet; concerts by Miss Dora Valesca 
Becker, violinist, and Mr. Walter T. Hall, pianist; a 
lecture celebrating the return of the birthday of Mozart, 
given at Steinway Hall on Friday evening, by Mr. Frederic 
Dean; one of Mr. Gerritt Smith’s agreeable afternoon 
organ recitals in the Old South Church ; a harp recital by 
Mr. and Mrs. Aptommas, on Thursday night, and some 
other incidents. A rumor of the possible purchase of the 
half-burned Metropolitan Opera House by a group of the 
stockholders at the coming foreclosure sale of it, with a 
view to arranging a future for it, more or less of its old 
vocation, was again current in musical circles and has 
been again a topic of query and comment. 

The season of opera in English, for which Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein bravely assumes responsibility, began last week, 
as that manager promised. At the writing of this notice 
it has reached its fourth representation. The earnestness 
of intention and blunt good faith to art on the manager’s 
part are not to be disputed. He has been persistent in 
belief in the successful establishment by a gradual process 
of permanent and annual operatic performances, covering 
a wide range of works, and to be carried forward somewhat 
on the artistic ideal underlying the effort of the long 
deceased National Opera Company. Opera other than bur- 
lesque, or of the light opéra-comique order, should 
exist here, and some day it will exist here for the 
wholly «and absolutely American citizen, by birth, 
education and speech, in a measure not yet its for- 
tune. Asa matter of taste, pleasure and art education it 
should obtain and it will in time obtain for the American 
‘‘butcher, baker and candlestick maker,” and their wives 
and children, as well as for Society, capitalized and in 
capitals, in the boxes. Such opera cannot so exist or be 
duly intelligible to them, as a national matter, unless it be 
sung in the vernacular. German, French, Italian—they 
will not serve in the degree needed. Theevolving of useful 
local singers from conservatories of music (especially if 
none of these be national in basis) is a good theory ; but 
here and now it isan indefinite and slow approach that can- 
not be fruitful in the-problem for almost a generation, at 
least. The alternative, then, is to take what material can 
conscientiously be used ; to eliminate the undesirable in it 
as speedily as can be; to fill the gaps with better stuff ; 
and by drawing more and more on purely English-speaking 
singers of ability, wherever found, make the effect of the 
representations homogeneous, artistic and—English. We 
have no doubt this is the general idea of the manager 
of this effort. As to its proof, in the present case Mr. 
Hammerstein's company contains some excellent singers, 
tho two of the best in it, Miss Januchofsky and Mr. 
Behrens, show pronounced German accents. Miss 
Thea Dorri, an imported but American mezzo- 
soprano, has proved herself a highly capable singer 
and a very painstaking and dramatic if sometimes 
overacting actress. Mr. Durward Lely, one of the 
tenors, has not been physically able to show himself 
more than an agreeable singer and an incifferent actor. 
Mr. Payne Clark, the other tenor, well known here, must 
he taken simply as another conscientious and hard-werking 
substitute for a better article. The female roles in the 
works given have been sustained, as a matter of ensemble, 
by competent singers--the Misses Albu, Dreyer and Rei 
mers. The men in the company for minor efficieacy have 
in two or three cases been absolute detrimentals ; in others 
not. ‘The chorus is large if needing much more confidence 
and far more care. And in one element where an operatic 
manager easily can scant, the orchestra, Mr. Ham- 
merstein has been generous, with a band in which 
were mapy most efficient players, under Mr. Neuen- 
dorff’s experienced hand. Besides this there has 
been given for the first time here one new opera, 
Mozkofski’s ‘‘ Boabdil,’’ a work of emphatic musical 
beauty and dramatic force, still a novelty abroad ; and 
given onthe whole with an effectiveness ample to exhibit 
mauy of its qualities. Offsetting this acceptable page bal- 
ance-sheet of Mr. Hammerstein’s labors abide positive disap- 
pointment that better singers and actors and many more of 
those born to English speech were not already In the places 
wanting them. Also was plain the need of many fresher, 
truer voices in thechorus. No matter how many were the re- 
hearsals, they were insuflicient ; the mounting of the pieces 
was coarse, and there has been rawness and incomparably 
bad stage management. The general effect of the representa- 
tion of the “‘Boabdil” and “‘Carmen” nights suggested those 

in some of the smaller cities of Germany or Austria, where 
often the intent was better than its working-out, but the 

working-out offering things commendable and interesting. 

Four performances were given last week: ‘‘ Boabdil”’ and 

‘*Carmen” twice. A geological lapse toward Balfe’s “ Bo- 

hemian Girl” came, asa necessity, on Saturday. Mozkofski’s 

lew score proved, as above noted, an acquisition to the oper- 
atic stage under any linguistic conditions. In spite of its 
conventional book and constantly reminiscent touches of 
melody or orchestration it has a scope of its own. It 
moves rapidly, for the most part. Its melodiousness is 

lavish and scored admirably. In the third act it reaches a 

high and rich lyric effectiveness. The cast for the opera 

included Miss Januchofsky, Miss Dorri, Mr. Clarke, Mr. 

R iwthjens and Mr. Behrens. In “Carmen” Miss Dorri sus- 

tains the title part with emphatic success. Her voice is a 

full and just mezzo, its method superior, and only what is 

called a West-American accent rather than an English 
one mars the effect of her free and careful articulation. 


many have been our Carmens here, most of them without 

the vivacity and physical attractiveness proper to 

the rdle and in this case present. The rest of the 

cast has been given; but it is only fair to Mr. Clarke 

to say that on the second representation he undertook Don 

Jose's role vice Mr. Lely with a season not expected from 

so very mechanical an actor and singer. Such was the week’s 

result. In regard to the important element for the contin- 

uation of Mr. Hammerstein’s season at the Manhattan, as 
well as the improvement of it in critical and other eyes, 

public favor, at present it can merely be noted that various 
conditions have militated against this—not a little what 
proves an unfavorable hour for beginning it, between any 
November and an April. Popular interest in opera in Eng- 
lish here at any time is likely to be a slow matter, in some 
respects dependent on the merits of the representations, in 
some not at all thus. In this case, asin so many seasons 
of opera, cordiality from small audiences toward every- 
thing worthy of applause has been a substitute for more 
practical support; and in view of last week’s attendance 
the immediate prospects for the going on of Mr. Hammer- 
stein in his expensive aim appear dark. For the present 
week, however, are announced, along with some changes in 
the company, ‘Carmen’ repeated, ‘“ Rigoletto,” ‘ Fi- 
delio,” and ‘“‘ The Troubadour.” 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
JAMEs G. BLAINE died at Washington at eleven o'clock 
on the morning of January 27th, at his home in Lafayette 
Square. During the week there had been no perceptible 
change, and he hardly seemed worse. Still there was the 
consciousness that he could not bold out much longer. 
The approach of death was made evident fully two hours 
before it occurred. He had passed a restless night, and the 
physicians had pronounced him not as well; and when the 
nurse returned frum breakfast she saw that the end was 
drawing near, ‘Che physicians were called, but the power- 
ful heart stimulant, nitro-glycerin, which had several 
times before proved successful, failed. The family were 
summoned—Mrs. Blaine, Miss Harriet Blaine, Mrs Dam- 
rosch, James G,. Blaine, Jr., and Miss Abigail Dodge, his 
cousin. The last moments were very quiet, so quiet that 
it was scarcely possible to say when the last breath of life 
passed, Mr. Blaine was conscious to within a few minutes 
of his death, and recognized all those around bim. He 
died without suffering. The news was rapidly spread, and 
crowds gathered. Among those who called immediately 
were Dr. Teunis Hamlin, President Harrison and the differ 
ent members of the Cabinet. Both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives adjourned immediately, The 
arrangements for the funeral were made, and took place on 
Monday, January 30th. All business was‘suspended, and the 
President, the Cabinet, judgesof the Supreme Court and 
high officials of Congress and the Diplomatic Corps were 
present. The funeral party entered the church at twelve 
o’clock. The services were simple, and at their close the 
funeral procession formed and the body was conveyed to 
Oak Hill Cemetery for burial. 


.... Associate Justice L. Q. C. Lamar died at Macon, Ga. 
January 23d, after a long-continued illness. The burial 
took place in that city on Friday, January 26th. Chief 
Justice Fuller and Associate Justices Blatchford, Brewer 
and Brown attended the funeral. 


... Judge John Martin, leader of the fusion Democracy 
of Kansas, has been elected to the Senate by a combina- 
tion of Populists and Democrats. It does not settle the 
question, however, as the constitutionality of the House is 
in dispute. 


....The nomination of Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors in Con- 
necticut, has been rejected by a vote of 97 to 120, 


FOREIGN. 

....News has been received from Honolulu of a revolu- 
tion by which Queen Liliuokalani has been deposed from 
power, the Monarchy set aside, the Government buildings 
seized, a new Provisional Ministry of four members estab 
lished, supported by volunteer troops, and an appeal made 
to the Government of the United States to annex the 
Islands. The revolution was the result of a long succes- 
sion of events in which the Queen has been largely under 
the influence of the kahunas or sorcerers of the Hawaiians. 
In the early part of ber reign she seemed to joiu with those 
who were endeavoring to put down the power of these peo- 
ple, but of late has yielded somewhat to their demands, 
which have taken the form of an insistence upon the exer- 
cise of the royal power in the special interests of the native 
Hawaiians, and hostile to those of foreign birth tho long 
resident in the Islands. King Kalakaua sought to 
strengthen his own personal government and throw over 
the restraints of constitutional government. The crisis of 
1887 resulted in the establishment of a Constitution for the 
benefit of the whole people and the appointment of a Cabi- 
net of able and capable men. When Kalakaua died and 
his sister came to the throne, she commenced to rule in the 
interest of the more enlightened policy. Little by little 
certain distinctively native influences gained power, led by 
# half-breed named Wilcox. Every effort was made to set 
aside or nullify the Constitution and strengthen the hands 
of the native faction, over which the kahunas held 
almost undisputed sway. The turning point was proba- 
ably the passing of a bill on January 12th, by a very small 
majority, in favor of the Louisiana Lottery. This brought 
the better elements of the people together in protest, and 
the Queen saw that if she was to carry her point she must 
in some way overcome the strong influence opposing the 
Lottery. Accordingly, a Constitution was prepared by her 
with a petition that the same be promulgated to the people 
as the fundamental law of the land. Those interested had 





Fler “Carmen” is well worth seeing and hearivg, tho 





actively worked up the movement, and at the appointed 
time a Jarge crowd had gathered around the palace. The 
Queen summoned the Ministers to the blue room, presented 
to them a draft of the new Constitution, demanded their 
signatures, and declared her intention of promulgating it 
at once. Two of them decidedly refused to sign; two 
others joined their colleagues in refusing. All urged Her 
Majesty not to violate the law. The Ministers, realizing 
the dangers from the mob, privately escaped, and a large 
number of leading citizens gathered to consult as to what 
was to be done. They were unanimous that it was the 
duty of every citizen to resent the revolutionary en«roach- 
ments of the Queen. Messages were at once dispatched to 
the Cabinet, and there was another conference in the blue 
room, which resulted in the temporary yielding of the 
Queen. On that afternoon the United States ship ‘‘ Bos- 
ton,” which had arrived in the harbor,landed about 300 men, 
who marched to the office of the Consul-General and then 
to the American Legation, as also other points which they 
heldin guard. The citizens formed a committee of public 
safety of thirteen members, who called a mass meeting at 
which between 1,200 and 1,500 people were present. That 
meeting unanimously adopted the resolutions condemning 
the action of the Queen and authorizing the committee to 
take into consideration whatever was necessary to protect 
public safety. Accordingly onthe 16th of January this 
committee issued a manifesto expressing their belief that 
there was no hope of improvement in the condition of 
affairs or any safety for the people under the existing 
reign, and therefore they proclaimed the Hawaiian mo- 
narchical system of government abrogated and provisional 
government established to exist until the terms of union 
with the United States of America should be agreed upon. 
The Government consists of four men, headed by Justice 
Dole, a man of the highest position and influence in the 
Islands, At the same time a commission was appointed to 
come to this country and present the request of the people 
for the annexation of the Islands to the United States. 
That commission arrived at San Francisco on January 
28tb. There was also with them a company representing the 
Queen, They will come on to Washington, reaching there 
February 3d. The question is arousing much discussion. 


There is a very general feeling in favor of the annexation, 
and it is reported that President elect Cleveland has indi- 
cated his approval. Some of the English papers comment 
adversely, but elsewhere there is the expression of general 
consent. All the powers except England have recognized 
the new Government. 


troduced within a few days, has been published. The 
principle points are as follows: There shall be established 
in Ireland a Legislature consisting of the Queen and an 
Irish legislative body, empowered to make, amend and re 
peal laws for the peace, order and good government of 
Ireland. Then follow subjects retained by the Imperial 
Parliament; all international questions, treaties, the 
Army and Navy, etc., coinage and general matters affect- 
ing the whole Empire. The Imperial Parliament also re- 
tains control for five years over land legislation. The Irish 
Legislature is restricted from passing any law respecting 
the establishment of religion or prohibiting its free exer- 
cise, or from enacting any legislation changing the terms 
of the Home Rule act, except in so far as that act is de- 
clared to be alterable by it. The Queen has the same pre- 
rogative as in the Imperial Parliament, and the duration 
of the Irish body is limited to five years; the Executive 
Government of Ireland is vested in the Queen to be carried 
on by the Lord-Lieutenant with the aid of officers and 
Council. The Legislative body is constituted of a first and 
second order ; the first to include 103 members, 75 elective 
and 28 peerage members. The elective members are to be 
possessed of property and are to be elected from districts, 
each elector to be the owner or occupier of some tenement 
or land within the district of a net annual value of £25 or 
upward. Their term is ten years, 37 or 388 to retire 
every fifth year. The peers are to be the 28 irish 
representative peers, but after thirty-eight years all their 
places are to be vacated and filled by elective members. 
The second body is to consist of 204 members, to be chosen 
by existing constituencies in Ireland, two by each constit 
uency, except that the city of Cork is to have two divisions 
with two members from each. One hundred and three 
members of the Imperial Parliament are to be elected by 
the existing constituencies, and they shall vote on all 
questions reserved by the Imperial Parliament from the 
Irish legislative body, and may also sit in that body, if 
elected to it, as well as in the Liberal Parliament. In case 
of disagreement between the two Houses the question at 
issue is to be referred to a joint committee; and, in de- 
fault of decision there, to the people, a popular referen 
dum thus being provided for. There isa reduction of one 
half in the amount called for annually from Ireland in 
comparison with those in the bill for 1886. The Irish Land 
Commission is to remain in existence until all charges 
payable out of the Church property in Ireland and guar 
anteed by the treasurer are paid in full. An entirely new 
clause gives the Crown the right to veto all bills of the 
Irish Legislature, and gives Irish representative peers the 
right to sit in the House of Lords at Westminster and vote 
on all Imperial questions. In other respects the bill is 
similar to that of 1886, 


.. The Khedive of Egypt showing continued opposition 
to the English, the force of troops has been increased by 
3,000 men. Battalions en route for India have also been 
arrested and stopped. waiting further developments. The 
French Government having expressed its earnest disap 
yroval, the English Government, through Lord Dufferin, 
Ses replied that there is nochange in England’s policy in 
regard to Egypt. 


.... Inthe Panama case true bills of accusation have been 
found by M. Franqueville against fourteen men, among 
them ex-Ministers Rouvier and Baihaut and SenatorAlbert 
Grévy, brother of the former president, for alleged connec- 
tion with Panama frauds. In the House of. De uties 
strong opposition was made to the Secret Service Fnod, 
askedYor by the Government, Premier Ribot, however, was 
sustained by a vote of 308 to 182. 


.... The verdict in the Morley-Longhman case directs the 
three Loughman brothers to refund £140,000 to Henry 
Morley’s executors. . 
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JAMES G. BLAINE. 


THE most brilliant political leader since the Civil War 
has passed away. Tho he was seriously ill for many 
weeks and his death was not unexpected, it comes as a 
shock. Everybody feels that a great personality bas 
gone forever. Some men live almost entire in their 
deeds, but it cannot be so with Blaine. History will tell 
what he did, but not what he was. Much of his great- 
ness was due to that sum of qualities which we call per- 
sonality : therefore, the historical Blaine will be far less 
impressive than the personal Blaine. 

It was this personality which won for him the love and 
admiration of men in larger degree than any other man 
of his time. He lived constantly in the public eye; he 
was rarely out of the public mind. Severely criticised and 
even abused within as well as without his own party, his 
splendid abilities and rare popular influence were a mat- 
ter of national pride. Everybody felt that he was an 
American of the Americans, that all his sympathies were 
for his countrymen and their interests, and that he 
claimed the whole continent as a reservation for the de- 
velopment of American ideas and American institutions. 

His career, while one of exceptional brilliance, was 
also one of singular fatefulness. He dieda disappointed 
man. Working his way to the front rank by the aid of 
his great natural endowments, receiving quick recogni- 
tion as a leader of surpassing influence, and having the 
ambition thatinspires the noblest efforts of American 
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statesmen, he failed of the high honor he go much cov- 
eted. He was the Republican Presidential candidate in 
1884 ; but after a campaign in which he exerted himself 
to the utmost, he was defeated by less than twelve hun- 
dred votes. A change of six hundred would have made 
him President. The condition of his health and disin- 
clination to prepare himself elaborately for the possibil- 
ity of another failure probably induced him to decline 
the nomination at his disposal in 1888. The wisdom of 
his declination was fully justified in the event. Ben- 
jamin Harrison was elected, where Blaine must have 
failed. There was a certain distrust of his steadiness 
which would probably have led enough Republicans to 
withhold their votes to defeat him. He came forward 
once again as a candidate for the nomination in 1892, 
This was the saddest chapter in his career. He was made 
the victim of badadvice. On the eve of the meeting of 
the National Convention, when the sentiment of the 
party had been fixed upon President Harrison, Mr. 
Blaine suddenly, at the solicitation of certain politicians, 
resigned from the State Department and made a bid 
for the nomination, altho he had previously declared he 
would not accept it. He was defeated in the Convention, 
and that defeat was probably his most bitter political 
experience. He needed no one to tell him that this was 
the end of his public career, and that it was the great 
blunder of his life. 

Mr. Blaine had some of the qualities of a statesman 
in unusual fullness. He had a statesman’s concep- 
tions, a far-seeing faculty. He has given the country 
some great political ideas for which posterity wili ren- 
der him the credit that belongs to him. One of his great 
ideas isthat the people who occupy the American con- 
tinent, Northern and Southern, should form a group of 
nations in close and neighborly sympathy, with practi- 
cally the same form of government, the same general 
institutions, the same general interests, and a common 
destiny. The more this idea is looked at from a practi- 
cal point of view, the more it will commend itself. The 
gathering of the Congress of the American Republics in 
Washington, under Mr. Blaine’s patronage, was a great 
dramatic event, but it was much more than that. It has 
been belittled because of its spectacular aspects ; but the 
idea illustrated by it isa grand one; and this idea was 
Mr. Blaine’s, and he has made it possible for the states- 
men of the future to reap great results from it. 

Another of his great ideas was that of Reciprocity. 
While he believed thoroughly in the doctrine of Protec- 
tion, he believed that the principle of Reciprocity could 
be so combined with it that we should obtain a free 
market in other countries for our products, in return 
for free admission of articles which we need and do not 
produce. This idea as embodied in treaties has already 
yielded large results. 

While Mr. Blaine was a man of large ideas in states- 
manship, a speaker of almost unequaled power, a master 
of parliamentary law and in debate, a leader of great per- 
sonal magnetism, his career of twenty years or more as a 
national legislator was not signalized by many notable 
pieces of legislation. He was not a framer of bills, or the 
successful champion of great measures. He did not have 
the capacity for details, the waiting patience, the plodding 
persistency, which are required for eminence in this 
service. Other men could take his ideas and work them 
into suitable legislation better than he could. Because 
his name is connected with so few acts of Congress of 
importance, his real service to the country is likely to 
be underrated. 

Did Mr. Blaine have sufficient executive capacity ? 
Would he have been a safe and successful Presi- 
dent? Many had serious doubts on this point. He 
was quick and impulsive, apt to say sharp and telling 
things in diplomatic correspondence, and inclined to the 
dramatic. These characteristics. while they com- 
manded popular applause for the Representative, the 
Senator, the Cabinet officer, stood in the way of the can- 
didate for the Presidency. The people prefer steadiness, 
prudence, deliberateness for that oftice to brilliance. 

Mr. Blaine had personal qualities which drew men to 
him as particles of steel are drawn to the magnet. He 
had a large, genial, generous nature. He was most cor- 
dial in intercourse, accessible to all, and had the rare 
faculty of remembering names and faces. 
he had great popular gifts. On the platform his magnet- 
ism was irresistible. He carried his audiences, not by 
elaborate rhetorical periods, but by the charm of his per- 
sonality wrought into speech that was simple, fluent, 
witty, and delightfully persuasive and entertaining. 

His popularity was something phenomenal. We have 
had no man in a generation who could kindle so much 
enthusiasm among the masses. People shouted for him 
in season and out of season, in reason and out of reason. 
Audiences went wild with delight over the simple men- 
tion of his name. They loved to chant it—James G. 
Blaine, the man from Maine. He was the popular idol ; 
but it did not seem to make him vain, He was simple, 
genial, unassuming, to the last. 

Mr. Blaine was not faultless, His record has some 
grave defects. But why recall them now? Everybody 
knows what they are, and that the country refused, be- 
cause of them, to give him its full confidence. It is 
enough to say, in the days of the country’s mourning, 
‘that Mr. Blaine was a very great and a very lovable 
personality, 
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THE ANNEXATION OF THE HAWAIIAN I8- 
LANDS. 


THE news of the Hawaiian revolution which came to 
us last Saturday 1s of immense importance to the United 
States, It is, to us, one of those great events which mark 
a step forward in our history ; and nothing greater is 
likely to happen until the day, apparently not more than 
a decade or two distant, when Canada shall have de- 
cided to cast in her fortunes with the United States. 

The facts are briefly told. Queen Liliuokalani at- 
tempted to force on the country a new Constitution 
which should disfranchise the citizens of American and 
European ancestry. Her Government was going in the 
way of her brother’s, retrograding toward monarchical 
tyranny, and therefore toward weakness and barbarism. 
The Queen, obeying the lower element of the people, 
proposed by mere act of proclamation, to abolish the 
elected upper house, and appoint others in their place, 
and refused to select her advisers in obedience to the 
will of the legislature. Her desire was f r personal gov- 
ernment, with a company of worthless, irresponsible 
persons behind her, while appealing for support to a mob 
of the lowest class of the natives, subservient to the ka- 
huna doctors and the lottery. The larger number of 
the natives themselves do not support her policy. Ac- 
cordingly the better class of the citizens, the leading 
business men who could not and would not allow the Is- 
lands to relapse into the condition of incessant revolu- 
tion, determined to depose the Queen, bring monarchy 
to an end, and ask the United States to take possession 
of Hawaii. With the first word we had of the revolu- 
tion came five distinguished representatives of the new 
Governmen*‘, asking for annexation. As we write they 
are on their way to Washington. They will have a 
cordial greeting. We do not know what Congress and 
the incoming Administration will do, for the negotiations 
must take some months ; but we know well what it is de- 
sirable should be done. We should turn no deaf car to 
such a request. 

Our first news tells us that all the representatives of 
foreign powers, except the English, have recognized the 
new Government. The English, we may imagine, might 
prefer that the Islands should come under British pro- 
tection. But the business of Hawaii is three-fourths of 
it in American hands. The American influence is over- 
whelmingly predominant. For many years it has been 
an expected thing among the residents that when the 
time was ripe the United States should take possession. 
That was the desire of the majority of the legislature 
last elected, whose will the Queen has contemptuously 
disdained. The prosperity of the Islands has depended 
on their relations to their nearest market. In 1876 a 
reciprocity treaty allowed Hawaiian rice and sugar to 
enter our ports free of duty, and in 1887 the treaty was 
extended, and the right te occupy and fortify Pear! 
Harbor was given to the United States, In 1889 Mr. 
Blaine pruposed a permanent treaty, which should 
establish absolute free trade between the United States 
and the Hawaiian Islands, and make the cession of Pear! 
Harbor permanent. This offer, which was a part of 
Mr. Blaine’s far-seeing policy of reciprocity, was re- 
jected through the influence of a Canadian living in 
the Islands, and who was at the time Attorney-General, 
in the hope of greater promises and advantages from 
the Canadian Government and the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. This refusal was followed by partial with- 
drawal of special commercial privileges, and produced 
much dissatisfaction in the Islands, and fostered the 
growth of the republican feeling. The Queen, however, 
would much prefer, if the protection of any other power 
should become a necessity, that her little kingdom should 
fall into the hands of England. 

The ripe apple falls into our hands, and we should be 
very foolish if we should throw it away. These Islands 
are in territory about the size of Connecticut, Rhode 
[sland and Delaware combined. They have a popula- 
tion of ninety thousand, and they have a total foreign 
commerce of over $20,000,000, or $225 to each inhabit- 
ant, a larger per capita than that of any other country 
in the world. The soil is fertile, the climate wonderfully 
equable and salubrious ; it has excetlent harbors, and the 
most wonderful volcano in existence. The possession 
of Hawaii gives perfect control of the ocean route across 
the Pacific, and Honolulu is the only natural station be- 
tween America and Japan. We need its tropical prod- 
ucts, and we need its harbors. Indeed, we practically 
hold them already, and should make our virtual tenure 
recognized and permanent. This will give us a dominat- 
ing influence among all the islands of Oceanica. 

Now let us consider how this has come about. What 
is it that has given Hawaii to the United States? Seven- 
ty-three years agoa little company of young men and 
women sailed from Boston fur the savage Sandwich 
Islands. They went not for trade, but for the salvation 
of human souls. They found Hawaii inhabited by sav- 
ages. They converted the people to Christianity. The 
people accepted the new faith in such multitudes that 
glorious old Father Coan baptized several thousands at 
once, walking through the crowd with a pail of water 
and a great whisk broom, scattering the water over the 
multitude. The Sandwich Islands were taken possession 
of and annexed, religiously, to the United States two gen- 
erations ago by the American Board. Phe children of these 
missionaries have been for many years among the lead- 
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ing citizens of the Islands, and have controlled its gov- 
ernment and policy. The party of progress and reform is 
called the missionary party. The gift of the Hawaiian 
Islanis to the United States is the gift of these mission- 
aries of this American Board, at a cost of a million and 
a quarter dollars. It is over again the case of Dr. Whit- 
man and Oregon, the possession of whose magnificent 
domain is due to missionary enterprise and patriotism. 
Who thought seventy-three years ago, when a ship 
sailed from Boston to the unknown Pacific Seas, to 
evangelize Captain Cook’s cannibals, that the result 
would be one of tremendous political importance, which 
should give our country control of the great Western 
Ocean, the possession of its islands, and should, as we 
believe it will, give a mighty impulse to the movement 
for the union of Canada and the United States into one 
magnificent republican Empire ? 

It must be understood that Huwaii does not ask to 
come in as a State, but as a territory or district under 
Congressional control. We suppose that the only real 
difficulty that is to be considered is the fact that there 
are, perhaps, thirty thousand Mongolians, chiefly Jap- 
anese, in the Islands, engaged in agriculture, and 
settled there permanently and married to native women. 
If California can overlook this little infelictty the rest 
of the country can de so. We look for no serious oppo- 
sition to the completion of the policy kept in view by 
our State Department from the time of Daniel Webster 
to thatof Bayard and Blaine, and in which no party lines 
are involved. This is an opportunity not to be neglected, 
for it will not come again. To Hawaii. Here is our 
right hand ! 
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THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S REPLY. 


THE Prudential Committee of the American Board 
has prepared a statement, which we print in full, in re- 
ply to recent criticisms, particularly those embodied in 
the Minute of the Old South Church. We are glad the 
Committee has spoken. It has been silent under attacks 
which have often been abusive as well as unfair and un- 
truthful ; and it has properly broken the silence now, to 
correct injurious and astonishing misrepresentations. 

The charge in the Old South protest that the Commit- 
tee is thrusting ‘theological formularies” of its own 
upon candidates, and subordinating the recognized 
creeds of Christendom to them, is shown to be totally at 
variance with the facts. Since the Minneapolis meeting, 
a period of two years and three months, only two candi- 
dates have been rejected for their theological opiniovs. 
Both were women, and one was a “professed Uni- 
tarian” and the other a ‘ professed Universalist.” We 
take it that no Congregational church would knowingly 
protest against the rejection of such candidates, The 
Committee further say that ro candidate has been re- 
quired to assent to any particular creed or to express his 
views according to any particular formularies. Ques- 
tions on topics not touched in the statements of the can- 
didates have been asked of fifty-one candidates, about 
one-fourth of the total of applicants in the last two years, 
the number of the questions varying from one to ten. In 
every instance these questions have been kindly received 
and cheerfully auswered. 

From these statements of the Committee it would seem 
that the Old South protest was not well-grounded. It 
does not appear that young men or young women have 
been * worried” by ‘tedious cross-examinations” or 
‘* vexatious investigations.” Candidates for ordination 
or installation before councils are often questioned at 
great length. Nobody protests against that. But when 
a candidate comes before the Prudential Committee, ob 
jection in certain quarters is raised at once to the asking 
of the most elementary questions. These questions are not 
asked every applicant. They are only asked where the Pru- 
dential Committee thinks further light is needed than is 
given in the statement of the candidate. These questions 
do not ask whether the applicant believes in this or that 
doctrine, but what he believes respecting the inspiration 
of the Bible, the immortality of the soul, the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ, etc. These are not, in any proper 
sense, theological formularies. They do not give theo- 
logical definitions. It is misleading and unfair to call 
them such. 

The charge respecting a “ fixed standard of belief for 
missionaries in the foreign field,” is categorically de- 
nied. The Committee declare that ‘‘no constraint 
upon the freedom of thought and of theological investi- 
gation has ever been laid upon a missionary of the Board 
in a foreign field.” It was an amazing charge, utterly 

unfounded, and we cannot understand how it came to 
"be made. 

Those administering the affairs of the Board are under 
a heavy burden of responsibility. They have large trusts 
to discharge and many difficult and delicate questions 
to decide. They are human, and therefore liable to make 





mistakes, What they do, or omit to do, is open to criti- 
cism. They are representatives and not dictators, Let 
them be judged ; but let them be judged fairly. Let 


their acts, if wrong, be condemned ; but thev ought not to 
be condemned by implication, or for acts which are not 
theirs. If they have done wrong, let the wrong be speci- 
fically and manfully stated. This is simple justice. 

We have one further remark to make to the critics : 
Tt is not fair or right, whatever you may think of the 





wisdom or justice of the policy they administer, to con- 
demn them for it, if they are following instructions 
given them by the Board itself. They are bound to fol- 
low the instructions of the Board, or resign. If you do 
not like these instructions condemn the anthority, if 
you will, that made them, not the officers who are 
bound to administer them. It is mean and cowardly to 
condemn them for what the Board directed them to do. 
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A PROFANE HABIT. 


In the pine woods of New Jersey, while on a hunting 
expedition, the writer met a young native of those parts 
and fell into conversation with him. The lad had an 
old-fashioned army musket, and took delight in showing 
how strong a shooter it was. He fired at a pine bush 
near by, and bored a hole right through the center of it. 
He gave expression to his satisfaction by frequent repeti- 
tion of the name of the Deity, whe1eupon the following 
conversation ensued : 

‘* Who were you calling upon a few minutes ago?” 

“*1? I didn’t call on no one.” 

“Yes, you did. I heard you call on some one by 
name.” ; 

“Why, no, stranger, you must be mistaken.” 

‘‘No, I am not. I certainly heard you say several 
times ‘ O, God.’” 

‘*Oh!” (with great surprise) ‘‘ maybe I did.” 

‘Why did you call upon him?” 

“*T dunno,” 

‘*Did you call upon him because you needed him ; 
because you wanted him to come to you ?” 

‘*No, I s’pose not.” 

*“*Do you call upon your father or mother when you 
do not need them ?”’ 

“Why, no, stranger !” very much surprised. 

“Then, if you did not need God and did not mean him 
to come to you, why did you speak his name ?” 

‘Well, I dunno, stranger. Maybe I oughtn’t t’ ha’ 
done it.” 

‘*Certainly you ought not. It is a foolish, useless 
habit, and it grows upon you. You used the name of 
the Almighty in your conversation in almost every sen- 
tence. He is the maker and governor or the world. You 
ought not to call upon him thoughtlessly or use his name 
in vain.” 

“T never thought of it in that light afore, stranger. I 
guess you’re right. Iam not religious, but I don’t want 
to be wicked.” 

Lifting his old army musket to his shoulder, he shuf- 
fled off with his eyes upon the ground, apparently in 
deep thought. 
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STORIES ABOUT PHILLIPS BROOKS. 








S1IncE Bishop Brooks’s death there are a hundred 
stories about him that are being told from mouth to 
mouth, and are worth putting in print. A very popular 
Boston story is of his having gone to see a poor woman 
who had been absent for some time from the church 
and finding her worn out with the care of a sick baby. 
He saw that she needed to go out and get the fresh air, 
and he told her to go immediately and leave the 
child, and that he would take care of it. She went, and 
half an hour after a wealthy lady of bis parish, who was 
going about hunting up the-poor, happened to come in 
and was greatly amused to find him walking up and 
down vainly trying with unaccustomed _ bachelor 
blandishments to quiet the squalling child. 

At thetime of the great Boston fire, so a current story 
says, when desperate efforts were making to save prop- 
erty, the distinguished Boston preacher found his way 
into one of the large jewelry stores and gave unexpected 
aid to the clerks, sweeping watches and jewelry into his 
capacious pockets, and calling out ‘“ Phillips Brooks, 
Phillips Brooks !” 

No stories about him have been told with greater gusto 
than those which describe the adventures of himself 
and his two equally tall clerical brethren in their Euro- 
pean travels, Mr. Robinson, Mr. McVicar,his successor at 
Philadelphia. In England they attended a lecture about 
America, says one story. The speaker told of Americans 
as being generally rather short, and when at the close of 
the lecture he invited comment or question, Phillips 
Brooks arose and remarked: *‘‘ The lecturer has said 
that Americans are short in stature. I am an Ameri- 
can.” They looked around and saw a man of most im- 
posing hight. When he sat down the other two, one 
after another, rose slowly,allowing their full hight grad- 
ually to be developed, and made the same remark amid 
the laughter and astonishment of the audience, and not 
a little to the discomfiture of the lecturer. When these 
three gentlemen were traveling in the Apennines they 
had telegraphed the day before for rooms at a certain 
hostelry. Mr. McVicar, reaching there first, asked for 
his room, and the hotel keeper said that he had no room 
for him, that all the rooms were engaged. ‘‘ Why, we 
engaged three rooms yesterday,” said he. *‘ Those 
rooms are for Americans,” replied the hotel keeper, look- 
ing at the giant, ‘‘and Americans are short.” ‘* Not so 
very,” said Mr. McVicar, * wait till my two friends come 
up.” When they came each seemed taller than either of 





the others, and the man in despair said: “‘I cannot ac- 


commodate you. You telegraphed for three beds and 
youneed four.” ; 

Phillips Brooks had no patience with anything that 
was not simple and straightforward. ‘Do you not 
yearn,” said a lady to him once, “ for the sweet comforts 
of domestic life?” ‘* Not a yearn,” was the reply. 

He was entertained at dinner once by the Queen at 
Osborne House. While the company was dressing 
for dinner a Jackey went to every door, and called out: 
‘White cravat and no short clothes. An American to 
dinner!’ ‘‘Imagine,” said he, in writing to a friend 
afterward, “‘ Phillips Brooks in short clothes!” 

Another story is told about an occasion when he 
preached before the Queen, and after the service she 
sent one of the gentlemen in attendance to him with the 
message : ‘‘ The Queen directs me to say that she wishes 
the preacher would speak more slowly.” 

The last of the stories can hardly be otherwise than 
true. Itwasin the last years of Dr.Bartol, whom Joseph 
Cook had been displaying on his platform in honor of 
some unusually and not wholly characteristic orthodox 
utterance of his. Dr. Bartol had expressed his utter in- 
ability to understand how Phillips Brooks could remain 
in a Church which maintained the Apostles’ Creed. He 
had, in fact, personally challenged, in his garrulous sim- 
plicity, Mr. Brooks’s sincerity in professing and repeat- 
ing that creed. In speaking of it Mr. Brooks declared 
that he was at first inclined to be very angry. ‘“ But,” 
said he, ‘‘ when I thought what a dear old moth-eaten 
angel he was, I concluded to keep silent.” 


e 





TESTIMONIES TO MR. BLAINE. 
Bone 


WE feel it a great honor to be able to present this week 
tributes to the dead statesman, whose magnetic name is 
now spoken only in sorrow, from three members of the 
Cabinet at Washington as well as from other distin- 
guished persons who knew, admired and loved James G. 
Blaine. So far as we know this honor has been accorded 
to no other newspaper. 

Our readers will be very thankful to Mr. Blaine’s 
successor as Secretary of State, the Hon. John W. 
Foster, who had confidential relations with the Gov- 
ernment in foreign matters before he became Secre- 
tary, for his discriminating article on the Maine 
statesman’s notable administration of the State De- 
partment. He out strongly the re- 
markable fact that, while Mr. Blaine was widely ac- 


brings very 
cused of jingoism, and while there was quite a strong 
feeling some years ago that he was imprudent and 
would be likely, if he had the power, to embroil us in 
war with foreign countries, his administration of the 
State Department under President Harrison was distin- 
guished for peace achievements. It was he who brought 
about an understanding on a peaceful basis with Samoa ; 
it was he who was instrumental in securing the arbitra- 
tion of the Bering Sea question ; it was he who endeav- 
ored to put an end to the internecine conflicts in South 
America by establishing a permanent peace footing. How 
much of this conservatism was due to the influence of 
President Harrison, we do not now stop to inquire. It 
is enough to say that the achievements we have men- 
tioned are among the most honorable of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Attorney-General Miller, in a pithy article, shows how 
contradictory are the opinions held by the friends and 
the enemies of Mr. Blaine. He rightly says that he was 
the most praised and the most abused of all public men. 
To this, of course, exception ought to be made for the 
War period and of President Lincolr. The Attorney- 
General pays high tribute to Blaine’s popular qualities, 
when he says that his friends were blinded to his faults 
and his enemies to his virtues. 

Secretary Rusk, who may be said to represent the 
farmer element in the Cabinet, speaks of his associa- 
tion with Blaine in the Lower House of Congress. It 
was in this great arena that Mr. Blaine achieved his 
great eminence as a debater. The Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, Jr., for many years a member of Congress from 
Maine, and a close personal ard political friend of Mr. 
Blaine since 1854, gives us a very careful estimate of 
the departed statesman. No article that will be written 
about Mr. Blaine will be read with more satisfaction 
than this interesting and valuable sketch from his prac- 
ticed pen. 

In addition to these tributes we have from our regular 
Washington correspondent, Miss Kate Foote, a special 
letter which shows how the dead man was regarded in 
Washington society, and gives some interesting facts 
concerning his last years. We had not expected to give 
in one issue a full symposium on one of the most impor- 





tant questions of the day—the Relation of Science and 
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Religion—and such a brilliant series of articles on the 
foremost American political leader of the times ; but our 
readers will forgive us on the score of the exigency. 


"™ 
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Cditorial Notes. 


Ix addition to the notable series of articles on Secretary 
Blaine, mentioned above, our enlarged issue this week 





contains seven very interesting and valuable articles 
bearing upon the relations of religion te physical and 
biological science. The writers are men of mark in both 
theology and science. Bishop Warren treats of the har- 
mony of the two revelations; Prof. Borden P. Bowne de- 
clares that there is no conflict between the two, and that 
the imaginary conflict is the result of an ignorant misun- 
derstanding; Dr. Thomas Meehan, State Botanist of 
Pennsylvania, shows how the story of life on the earth 
implies the existence of God; Dr. Talbot W. Chambers 
attacks the subject from the theological side ; Prof. A. 5. 
Packard, from the side of biology, shows the absurdity of 
supposing that the universe was self-evolved or that 
science tends to Agnosticism; Prof. G. F. Wright, from 
the side of geology, discusses the antiquity of man; and 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, an authority in certain departments 
of entomology, indicates how Nature requires an intelli- 
gent Cause, and shows that scientific men are no more or 
less irreligious thau other people. From Dr. Cuyler we 
have one of his admirable reMyious articles on the Work 
of the Divine Spirit ; a second one of the Hon. L. E. Chit- 
tenden’s entertaining and instructive reminiscences of offi- 
cial experience under President Lincolu, will be of interest 
to civil service reformers; an admirable article from the 
late Phillips Brooks is on the Song of Deborah ; Archdea- 
cov Farrar, the distinguished English preacher, draws lJes- 
sons from the story of Lot ; the Rev. Asber Anderson gives 
an account of a temperance revival ; the reply of the Ameri 
ean Board to the Old South Church, Boston, is given in 
full; and James K. Reeve gives an instructive account of 
the application of the use of irrigation in New Mexico. 
There are poems by Charles L. Hildreth, William H. 
Hayne, Maurice Thompson, Mary C. Huntington and 
Clinton Scollard ; and stories by Kate W. Hamilton, Lillie 


B. Remmey and Mary V. Worstell. Next week, as a 


specialty, we shall print articles concerning a very im- 
portant public question. 


THE death last week of Mr. Associate Justice L. Q. C, 
Lamar, makes the fourth vacancy in our supreme tribunal 
since the incoming of the present Administration. Mr. 
Lamar was one of the two nominations made by President 
Cleveland. He was the only distinctively Southern man 
ou the supreme bench. His appointment was potabie be 
cause he had had no judicial experience. He*had a judicial 
temperament and made a fair but by no means distin- 
guished member of that distinguished court. A great 
deal of discussion has arisen over the question whether 
President Harrison ought or ought not to fill the vacancy. 
That, we should say, is a matter for him to decide. If, in 
the press of business during the last weeks of bis Admin- 
istration he finds no time to consider the matter, he could 
not possibly be criticised for leaving it to his successor. If, 
on the other hand, he has in mind a suitable man, there is 
no reason why he should not nominate him. His judicial 
appointments hxve all beer of high character. There is a 
good deal of foolish talk about his moral right to fiil the 
vacancy. One of our dailies, for example. says that the 
‘appointment by the rejected Harrison of a Republican 
justice of the Supreme Court wil! ‘ suppress the honest ex- 
pression of opinion by voters’ who have declared-that they 
wanted such vacancies to be filled by Cleveland.”” This is 
very silly. The election of November last had no such 
significance. Mr. Harrison is still President, and will be 
until the 4th of March. Mr. Cleveland will not be 
President until that date. While Mr. Harrison is Presi- 
dent he has all the responsibility belonging to the office, 
and has both the constitutional and the moral right to fill 
the vacancy in the Supreme Court, if he see fit so todo, and 
we sincerely hope he will do it. 


“SOcIAL Science,” “‘ Domestic Science ” and “ the Science 
of Domestic Economy ” are pbrases that fall very glibly 
from the tongues and pens of would-be instructors avd 
educators to-day. In one form or another they are found 
in the college curriculum and hardly a weekly journal or 
daily paper is without its ‘‘ column ” or “ department ” on 
these absorbing subjects of household interest. With all 
this zeal and good ivtention it is scarcely strange that mis- 
takes are sometimes made, or that rather odd advice is 
occasionally offered to a much enduring public. For ex- 
ample, in one of these ‘‘Home” magazines, that is de- 
signed especially for the perusal and edification of the 
young housekeeper, there was, recently, the following sen- 
tentious proposition, which we have reason to believe was 
written in all earnestness : 


“ The secret of domestic economy is this; to keep the family 
down, few children and no servants.” 


Is it then the summum bonum. of domestic life to have 
few or nochildren, and to provide selfish ease for those 
who shall refuse the bliss and bother of parentage ? Is 
this alesson to be taught to tue women who take hcuse- 
hold journals ? God forbid ! 





Now that Mgr. Satolli has finished the cases of Father 
Corrigan and Dr. McGlynn, in which the public had an 


interest, and that his position as permanent delegate is- 


settled, he is proceeding to the ordinary duties of his office 
and attending to disputes between bishops and priests, 
which do not particularly concern the public outside of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Cases are constantly occur- 
ring involving charges of tyranny on the part of the bishop 
or insubordination on the part of a priest or parish. They 
are a part of the usual ecclesiastical business, and do not 
need much attention from us. One of these cases has late- 
ly been appealed to Mgr. Satolli by the Rev. Thomas B. 
Killeen, pastor of St. Mary’s Church at Bergen Point, N. 
J. Father Killeen’s church was shut up some time ago by 
the bishop, and his people were ordered to worship in a 
German-speaking church near by. They felt very much 
offended. inasmuch as they were ten times as numerous as 
the Germans, and they claimed that a German church was 
not needed. They said it was one of the cases in which 
Bishop Wigger was showing his Cahenslyism. There is 
another case in New Jersey of a priest who was, at the in- 
stigation of his bishop, taken by force and put in an in- 
sane asylum, from which he was removed by babeas cor- 
pus, and who, instead of appealing to civil courts for dam- 
ages. is appealing to Mgr. Satolli. These are cases among 
many which show that an accessible appellate Catholic 
court here in this country is very much needed. It is 
essential for the welfare of a Church which claims implicit 
obedience and ultimate authority. It is to be expected 
that the bisbops will not generally like it, because it makes 
appeals from their decisions easier ; but the priests and the 
people will like it. 


WE do not remember when we have seen anything more 
sweet-spirited and of greater seeming breadth than an edi- 
torial in the last Churchman on the unity of the Church. 
It says: 

“We Churchmen are open to the charge of using erroneous 

phrases in this respect. We are accustomed to speak of the va- 
rious denominations as the “bodies around us.” It would be 
nearer the truth, it would be the exact truth, to speak of them as 
the bodies within us, bodies within the Church, because they are 
bodies of the Church’s members. By ‘the Church’ we mean the 
one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, the one Body, the only 
Church, and therefore the only Church whose claims Churchmen 
uphold, whose historic continuity they are preserving in their 
episcopate, whose privileges they are offering to and urging upon 
their fellow-Christians throughout this land. They are known 
in law as the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
This is really very pretty. Weare the Church and all the 
rest of you are bodies within us—ecclesiolw in ecclesia, 
But these eeclesiolw—are they not rather large to be con- 
tained in a body so much’ smaller? The mathematical 
problem is, How can twenty and a half millions be con- 
tained in half a million ’ A farmer once had a five-gallon 
keg filled with molasses. He was charged for ten gallons 
He demurred a little, saying he did not mind paving for 
the extra five gallons, but he hated to have the dear old 
keg strained so. 


No institution is doing better work than the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. It is now enjoying the best year in 
its history, more students than ever—200 in all—and a 
choice grade of men from Eastern and Western colleges. 
The new plan for offering electives works well. In some 
of the subjects there is an attendance of over seventy. 
Last spring Dr. Pearsons offered to’ give the seminary 
100,000 on condition that *350,000 should be raised on or be- 
fore the Ist of May, 1893. He now offers a bonus of $50, 
000, if $400,000 be raised on or before the Ist of November of 
this year. Ifhis conditions are fulfilled, it would receive 
the sum of $550,000. This amount of money, and more, is 
absolutely needed for work already undertaken, and a 
great effort is how being made to raise it. There are only 
six profess rships that are endowed. None of these yield a 
salary of $8,000. That amount is made up by supplement- 
ray funds. Prof. Graham Taylor’s professorship is with- 
out endowment, and also the chair of the associate pro- 
fessor, and an associ ate in the Old Testament department, 
Mr. Harper. The Professorship of Elocution has an en- 
dowment of only $15,000. There is no endowment for the 
librarian, the instructor in music, and no endowment. for 
the six foreign professorships. We heartily commend this 
effort in behalf of a seminary which, in addition to the 
usual course, has led the way in educating ministers for 
our foreign populations. 

As an illustration of the way that the Russian refugees 
of the humblest class feel toward our country, we traps- 
late part of an advertisement in The Hebrew, a New York 
paper published entirely in the Hebrew language. A firm 
which offers peddlers’ supplies makes the following an- 
nouncement which we translate: 
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Unto you, O peddlers, do I call. Cursed be Alexander [the 
Czar] and blessed be Columbus, and also remember Friedman 





for good. Brethren and children of my people, for some years 
the hostile and cursed men in Russia have given Israel for a prey 
and Jacob to the spoilers. Since then our brethren have been 
coming from all corners of Russia to pitch their new tent in this 
new land, in which is one ordinance for the stranger and for the 
native, for the Jew and for the Christian, for they receive portion 
by portion alike. And blessed be Columbus who discovered this 
blessed land for the persecuted people! But what shall these of 
our brethren do who have not learned a trade and who have no 
silver? Wilt not the question ** What shall we eat?” fall upon 
them with fear and trembling? Therefore let whoever desireth 
life turn unto us Friedman Brothers, etc. 

It is this grateful people whom some are attempting to ex- 
clude from our country, and against whom they would re- 
verse the entire generous policy of which we have been so 
proud. 


WE give our heartiest indorsement to this appeal to 
Congress sent us by the Hon. John Eaton, Ex-Commis- 
sioner of Education : 

Those who have kept an eye on education in Alaska know that 
by the greatest care and effort schools have been established for 
the education of the children there, by which coming genera- 
tions may be so far enlightened that they may adapt themselves 
to the changes of food supply and industry, and maintain them- 
selves. By a wise policy, care has been taken to keep peace with 
the natives and avoid expensive wars; also not to introduce the 
Indian policy of feeding, and thus to avoid this expense also. 
What a draft a war with that people would make on the treas- 
ury, should they become hostile to our commerce, is suggested by 
the fact that the fort now abandoned at Wrangel cost $100,000, 
Shall American Congressmen at this date be told how much 
cheaper than all other methods is education for the elevation 
of degraded people? The Government has expended at the 
most, in a year, for education in Alaska, $50,000, Last year the 
House of Representatives cut the amount down to $40,000. As a 
result, three schools were suspended and the little salary of the 
teachers was cutdown, Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in view of the demand for new schools, and the need of those 
before established, showed that $63,000 would be required for the 
next year. The appropriation allowed inthe bill just reported ; 
to the House of Representatives is $30,000, thus crippling the 
schools if not leading to their destruction. Is this a blunder or a 
crime ¢ 

What signifies all of our diplomacy about the sea bordering 
on Alaska, if the natives are to be left in barbarism? Are the 
seals to be saved and the people to be allowed to perish 7 

WE see that the Secretary of the Interior has decided 
a question of authority adversely to Charles A. Eastman, 
M.D., the agency physician at Pine Ridge, and the husband 
of Elaine Goodale Eastmau. The military Indian Agent, 
Capt. J. Le Roy Brown, ordered Dr. Eastman to leave the 
reservation on the ground of insubordination and refusal 
to obey his orders, and an attempt to weaken Captain 
Browo’s authority with the Indians. Dr. Eastman, in re- 
ply, charged Captain Brown with being tyrannical and 
overbearing. So far as we understand the case, it has to 
do not merely with the action of Dr. Eastman and his wire 
on the reservation, but with their correspondence with 
Fastern newspapers, at which Captain Brown has taken 
offense. We do not care to go into the question whether 
Dr. Eastman’s language was justifiable or not, but it is 
extraordinary that an agent should punish a mau by ex- 
pulsion for the offense of criticisms of him in papers pub- 
lisxhed in New York. It is to be supposed that Captain 
Brown, who was detailed for service at Hampton, would 
be interested in the welfare of the Indians; but it is not 
wholly to be assumed that he will not be arbitrary. 


HERE is a chance for a most bitter attack on Commis 
sioner Morgan. Last week he annulled a contract made 
with the Sisters of Loretto for the conduct of a Catholic 
boarding schoo) at Bernalville, N. M. In explanation of 
his action Commissioner Morgan said : 

“In violation of the contract the sisters have enrolled in the 

school forty-two children who are pure Mexicans, without a 
trace of Indian blood, whom they have reported as Indians. Not 
only this, but they have misrepresented the homes of ‘many of 
them, locating them in their reports in places far removed from 
their actual residence, and still they instructed the children, 
when questioned as to their residence, to give false information. 
The matter has been investigated with great care, and my action 
was absolutely necessary in view of the damaging facts 
revealed.” 
This is a very serious case of attempted fraud on the United 
States Government, and it is clear that some effort must be 
made to relieve these sisters of the guilt charged on them. 
These facts may have a bearing on the question of the policy 
of continuing Government aid to contract schools 


....The first merit which our brainy contemporary, The 
Church Standard, of Philadelphia, finds in the late Bishop 
Brooks is, that he ‘“‘ sapped New England Unitarianism at 
its base’’; that he drew ‘“‘ its sounder elements to the com- 
munion of the Church,’’ while the rest have departed from 
the ground their fathers held to the agnosticism, which is 
their natural and normal standard. ‘* Thousands of the 
soundest minds in Unitacianism,’’ says our contemporary, 
“have been drawn into the Episcopal Church, and Unita- 
rianism in New England has been completely disinte 
grated.’’ Wesuppose there is no doubt that a large number 
of Unitarians, if we can speak of so small a denomination 
as mgies | a large number of adherents, have been drawn 
into the Episcopal Church. 

....I[t is to the honor of what is called the ‘ Missiovary 
Party’’ in the Hawaiian Islands and to Americans gener- 


ally, tnat they are opposing with all their might the pas- 
sage of a bill providing for a lottery franchise, the company 
agreeing to pay 4500,000 a year to the Government. If the 
Queen and the Legislature allow such a bill to become 4 
Jaw it would be no small justification of a revolution. 


..-.-There have already been several huudred cases of 
typhus fever in this city, and there is no public scare about 


it. If there were five cases of cholera the country would 
be greatly excited about. 


....Itis the day of scandals in Europe. Now Italy has 
taken its turn, in connection with the colossal failure of a 


great Roman bank. It is said that ex-Minister Crispi is 
involved. 
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Ueligions Iutelligense. 


-REPLY TO THE OLD SOUTH PROTEST. 


THE following has been sent us by the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board : 


A STATEMENT FROM THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, 


ROOMS OF THE AMERICAN BOarpD, 
1 SOMERSET STREET,, KOS1ON January 24th, 1898, f 

The Prudential Committee of the American Board, having con- 
sidered the Minute just received from the Old South Church of 
this city, unanimously make the following statement in respect to 
that paper and other similar communications lately made to the 
public concerning the affairs of the Board. 

In order to the right understanding of the present situation, it 
is needful briefly to trace the course of events during the last few 
months. In the course of the Annual Meeting recently held at 
Chicago propositions were made at different times upon matters 
connected with the administration of the Board. The first of 
these was the Resolution bearing upon the case of Mr. Noyes, 
which was immediately and without discussion referred to the 
Committee on Missionsin Japan. That committee reported as 
follows: “In view of the complications of this case, and of the 
fact that the Prudential Committee has more than once carefully 
reviewed it, and that the Mission has made no request concerning 
a change in the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we 
feel disposed to recommend that the Prudential Committee have 
further communication with the Mission, and take such action as 
seems best for the interest of the Mission”; and this report was 
adopted without discussion. 

In connection with the report of the Committee on the Home 
Department two resolutions were offered, the first prescribing the 
conditions upon which candidates should be accepted for mis- 
sionary service, the second assuring to missionaries the same 
freedom of thought and speech as min‘sters at home enjoy. After 
full discussion, in which the real import of the resolutions was 
brought to view, they were indefinitely postponed. 

In view of the matters thus brought to the attention of the Board, 
and the sentiments expressed in connection with them, Dr. Storrs, 
before accepting the office of President for another year, referred 
to the evident desire on the part of some for a change in the 
rules and method of administration, recalled the course of events 
during the five years which had elapsed since he was first chosen 
to the presidency, and di-tinctly asked the Board then and there 
to declare whether it desired that these rules of administration 
should be changed, or should continue in force. Immediately the 
following resolution was offered, and after debate was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote: 

“ Resolwed, That the Board reaffirms the rules of administration 
laid down by it at its Annual Meetings in New York and Miune- 
apolis, and expects them to be applied, ina spirit of liberality as 
well as of faithtulness, to candidates for missionary appoint- 
ment, a8 explained by the Presiaent in his original letter of ac- 
ceptance.” 

Whereupon the President promptly accepted the office to which 
he had been chosen for the ensuing year. 

In view of all these events there was every reason to regard all 
questions pertaining to the rales and policy of the administration 
detinitely and finnlly settled for the yearto come. The Executive 
Officers of the Board and the members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee who were in attendance upon the meeting at Chicago, toa 
man, both shared in the vote of the Board supporting the fore- 
named resolution, and accepted office for the ensuing year upon 
the same basis as the President of the Board. In the course of 
administration at these rooms, from the day that the new com- 
mi.tee was organized to the present time, the letter and spirit of 
this resolution have been loyally and heartily observed. No act 
or word of the Committee or of any officer of the Board during 
this period has given the least indication of anything but the pur- 
pose of hearty compliance with the definite instructions of the 
Board, given at Chicago as well. as elséwhere. No missionary 
candidate during this interval has been declined upon the ground 
of unsarisfactory theological views, no new rule of administra- 
tion has been adopted, and no warrant has been given, by word 
or by act, for the inference that the Committee and the executive 
officers are not, in their accustomed hearty loyalty, following and 
intending to follow the instructions of the Board which has called 
them to office. ; 

Over against the events thus briefly narrated, there stands 
another series of events, very strikingin character and definite 
in aim. At the Ministers’ Meeting in Boston on the Monday 
succeeding the close of the Annual Meeting in Chicago, report 
was given of that meeting by one of the Corporate Members 
in terms which indicated dissatisfaction with the course of 
events during the Annual Meeting, and implied serious accu- 
sations against the good faith and loyalty of the administra- 
tion, This public criticism of the administration, uncalled for 
by any word or deed on the part of those against whom it 
was directed, and following so closely upon the unanimous 
vote at Chicago, proved to be simply the first of a series of 
similar criticisms which have been presented to the public 
from the platform, the pulpit, the editorial columns of the 
daily and weekly press, and which have culminated in the 
manifesto of one of the churches of this eity. In all these 
utterances one common line of criticism has been followed; 
one general aim has been manifest; and in no instance has 
there been any immediate occasion for the adverse utterance. 
It is evident even from cursory reading of the articles thus 
referred to, that, while profeswing unwavering attachment to 

the Board and to the work of its missionaries, they are calcu- 
lated to discredit the administration of the Board,and aim to 
bring about a radical change in the policy of the Board through 
a@ change in the personnel of its administration. 

These documents contain serious misstatements involving 
the loyalty and good faith of those in charge of the affairs of 
the Board, and if not promptly corrected they would tend seri- 
ously to disturb the churches and diminish the receipts of the 
Board, and to cripple its mission work abroad. It is affirmed 
that the majority of the Prudential Committee are openly dis- 
regarding the instructions of the Board given at Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and that they are doing this in the face of repeated 
and widespread remonstrance. It is more definitely charged 
that missionary candidates are required to a: scnt to a definite 
creed, and to express their views in specific words and phrases, 
in order to secure their appointment. It is further asserted 
that the missionaries of the Board are placed under restraint in 
their beliefs and investigations, and do not enjoy the same 
liberty of thought which 1s enjoyed by their brethren in the min- 
istry among the churches at home. Yet further, very serious 
accusations have been laid at the door of the Committee iu re- 
Spect to what they have done or are intending to do in the case 
of Mr. Noyes; and in nearly every one of the utterances referred 
to above the case of Mr. Noyes has been assumed or declared to 
be the test case. 

It is clear that such accusations, repeated again and again, 
With no denial-appearing in the same public way as the accusa- 
tions have been made, must tend to weaken the confidence of the 








Christian public in the honesty and trustworthiness of the 
administration and to imperil the great work of the Board. In 
proper regard for the interests intrusted to them and in simple 
self-respect, the call upon the Committee for some suitable reply 
to these misrepresentations is obvious and urgent. The follow- 
ing specific statements are therefore made: 

1, At the Annual Meeting of the Board in Minneapolis, after 
the full and exhaustive report of the Committee of Nine, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“In view of investigations made as to the methods of manage- 
ment in the Missionary Rooms in Boston, the Board is glad 
hereby to express its unabated confidence in the Christian char- 
acter, official fidelity and constant loyalty of the Secretaries. the 
Prudential Committee and the Treasury Department to their 
high trusts and the specific instructions which they have received 
from the Board.” 

2. During the past two years and three months since the new 
rules were adopted at Minneapolis, there have been presented 
to the Prudential Committee two hundred and six applications 
for missionary appointment, and one hundred and sixty-nine 
have received appointment, and one hundred and thirty-seven 
have not been appointed. Of those who have not received ap- 
pointment only two were declined on theological grounds ; both 
women, one being a professed Unitarian and the other a professed 
Universalist. Questions on topics not touched in the statements 
of candidates have been asked of fifty-one candidates, not quite 
one-fourth of the whole number, and these questions have varied 
in number from one to ten, and inevery instance have been 
kindly received and cheerfully answered. 

8. No candidate for missionary appointment under the Ameri- 
can Board is now, or ever has been, required or asked to subscribe 
or assent to any particular creed or confession of faith, or to ex- 
press his viewsin particular and specified words and phrases, in 
order to secure appointment. 

4. No missionary candidate, unless obviously ineligible, has failed 
of appointment on account of unsatisfactory religious views, dur- 
ing the last three years; and nocandidate at any time has been 
declined because he failed to express his doctrinal belief in certain 
required terms. 

5. The usage, in every case alike, is to ascertain from the candi- 
date’s own statements and from his answers to inquiries, accord- 
ing tothe method authorized by the Board at .Minneapolis, the 
real contents and significance of his theological views, and then 
to judge the case by itself, upon its own merits thus ascertained, 
in accordance with the instructions of the Board and the Presi- 
dent’s original letter of acceptance. 

6. No constraint upon freedom of thought and of theological 
investigation has ever been laid upon a missionary of the Board 
in the foreign field, and no proposition looking directly or indi- 
rectly to this end has ever been entertained by the Committee, or 
even presented for their consideration. 

7. The action of the Board at its recent meeting in Chicago in 
reference to the case of Mr. Noyes received early attention at the 
hands of the Prudential Committee, and a special committee, 
comprising more than one-half the members of the Prudential 
Committee, was promptly appointed to take the matter in charge 
and has been pursuing its work with all reasonable dispatch con- 
sistent with the special and exigent duties that come upon the 
Prudential Committee at the opening of its year of service. 

8. The Committee note with amazement the charge that they 
are deliberately evading plain instructions of the Bourd. They 
accept heartily, and without mental reservations, all the instruc- 
tions given by the Board, as heretofore, to carry them out in all 
good faith and loyalty. 

9. A suggestion in the concluding paragraphs of the Minute, 
of an effort to remove from their places officers and members of 
the Committee who have tried to do their duty fairly and kindly 
toward all, in obedience to definite instructions, is not new, and 
requires nocomment. Whenever the Board shall express its de- 
sire for such a change it will be met without any resistance or 
reluctance. Opportunities for lavor in the service of the Master 
are never wanting, and room will always somewhere be found 
for those whose only desire is to do his work, ax he from time to 
time assigns it, with sincerity of purpose, in faithfulness and 
love. A.C. THOMPSON, Chairman, 

E. &. Strona, Clerk. 
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A TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 


BY THE REV, ASHER ANDERSON, 











MERIDEN has received another impulse along lines of 
moral and spiritual activity under the leadership of Mr. 
T. E. Murphy, the son of the noted temperance evangelist, 
Mr. Francis Murphy. The need of such a work was appar- 
ent to every one who recognized that the saloon business 
gathered no less than $400,000 annually out of the pockets 
of the wage earners of the city. One hundred and fourteen 
licensed places among twenty-five thousand people, or one 
saloon to about two hundred and fifty souls, men, women 
and children, was a little more than some could tolerate 
without entering some kind of a protest. It was simply a 
waste of time to appeal to the Commissioners, and worse 
than useless to attempt prosecution for any violations of 
the law. There were good reasons for believing that the 
saloon keepers and certain of the municipal authorities 
were in league with each other, one for unholy gain, the 
other for political advancement. The Church could do no 
less than seek the aid of a man whose work in New Haven 
had stirred that conservative college town from one end to 
the other. There Mr. Murphy had toiled for seven weeks, 
beginning in a small place, and using much of his time 
during the day in visiting the factories and addressing 
workingmen just as he found them. This noon-hour work 
was phenomenally successful. Thousands signed the 
pledge. The largest hall in New Hayen could not possibly 
hold the crowds which came to his services. Theclergy 
were slow to indorse his method, tho he remained long 
enough to gain an unqualified approval of the ministers 
generally, and ultimately a request to meet the students 
of the college. 

On January 4th Mr. Murphy began his work in Meriden. 
With an exception or two to which no significance was 
attached, as the movement was not affected in the least by 
it, the pastors of the city entered heartily into a vigorous 
campaign against the saloon. Associated with the move- 
ment were the Y. M. C. A., the W. C. T. U. and the T. A. 
B. S. Representatives of these were constantly on the 
platform. On Sunday the churches, two Baptist, two 
Congregational and two Methodist, gave the opportunity 
of the evening services and beld union meetings in the 
Town Hall and the First M. E. Church, and on two 
occasions these were crowded to suffocation. No less than 
8,500 people of all classes assembled, showing an interest 

















and an enthusiasm which Meriden had never known before 
in her history. For three weeks, in fair and stormy 
weather, the Town Hall was packed every night. On two 
or three occasions overflow meetings were held in the 
Methodist church. Instead of te interest declining, each 
succeeding service made it the more apparent that the en- 
tire city was under the power of the movement. What 
one gentleman said hundreds of others would have testi- 
fied to: “I went to the meeting only to stay a moment; 
but I stood for nearly two hours and would have remuined 
longer.” Several times the meetings were kept for two 
hours and a half, with hundreds of people standing. and 
not one left the hall. The men’s meetings on Sunday 
afternoon, the women’s meeting held one afternoon 
in the Methodist church, and the children’s meeting, 
held in the high school, were marked with an en- 


‘ thusiasm that was unbounded. Mr. Murphy’s father came 


on two occasions, and these visits served to deepen the 
work in the hearts of the people. ; 

Mr. T. E. Murphy’s wonderful success is doubtless owing 
to the fact that he puts himself at once into sympathy 
with all people without respect to class or church. He 
knows no difference. It is the drinker he wants to reach, 
To him the drinker has a soul. His grand endeavor is to 
get the drinker saved from his passion through the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. His method is rightly named—Gospel 
Temperance Reform. A conspicuous factor in the meet- 
ings and work is his estimable wife. He never forgets her. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy are one in the service. She is at the 
table writing the names of signers, the purpose of record, 
and tying blue ribbons on the coats of men. 

Four elements may be considered as having chiefly to do 
with Mr. Murphy’s success. One is the enormous amount 
of good cheer he brings into the meetings. His wit is what 
one might expect from a cultured Irishman. His stories 
are well told, nofie at all dry and without point. Roars of 
laughter are fullowed by a deathlike silence as he goes 
from humor to pathos. His power over an audience is 
something phenomenal. Another is the tremendous ear- 
nestness of the man himself. In address he grows into 
states of expression like unto a cyclone. To him strong 
drink is an awful sin. His words, uttered out of a soul all 
on fire, burn down into the consciousness of his audience 
so far as to compel thousands to feel and think as himself. 
A third element lies in the fact that he gives tne Gospel of 
Jesus Christ all the emphasis which the opportunity per- 
mits. His best addresses had for their subjects such as the 
Cross of Christ, the Christian man and the redeemed soul 
would suggest. His loftiest flights have been from Bible 
themes. And the last is the need of the drinker himself. 
This was well illustrated one night as the meeting was in 
progress, when a tramp drinker cried out, ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
that is just what I want.” 

It need not surprise any one, then, to be told that because 
of his message signers have been conver‘ed to Jesus Christ. 
The results of his work will signify a great deal for Chris- 
tian fellowship and Church strength. Even now are the 
churches feeling the influence of his reform, To this all 
the pastors heartily testify. He has elevated temperance 
reform to a plane where it has never been with the com- 
mon people. Even the saloon keepers have in several 
instances not only indorsed his method, but given respect 
to the blue ribbon by refusing to sell to any whom they 
suspected as having joined the movement. : 

Surely the city will reap great blessings out of the work. 
A permanent organization will be effected having the 
smypathy of the business men; and if, as is proposed, the 
Gospel Temperance Union engages a missionary, Meriden 
will be well equipped with the service of such a man, and 
the Club House to successfully combat with the evil of 
strong drink. 

In justice to Mr. Murphy, it ought to be known that he 
is not working in the interest of the West Haven Keeley 
Institute, which some have supposed to be the case. He is 
“tied” to nothing except this one great purpose of getting 
Christian people to help the victim, aod the victim to help 
himself under the grace of Jesus Christ to a better man- 
hood, and to life, through faith in the Son of God. 


MERIDEN, CONN, 





sini ‘ 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THR question of union between the Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians in Canada has been up before the 
Toronto Presbytery and will come before the next General 
Assembly. It is reported that a large number of promi- 
nent Congregational ministers are anxious for a confer- 
ence in the matter. 





....At a public meeting, held in December, the women 
of Stanislau in Galicia resolved to wear mourning during 
the present year, the centennial anniversary of the second 
partition of Poland. They also bound themselves not to 
attend balls or other festivities during the same period. 
Their patriotic example has been followed by the women 
of other Galician towas. 


....The project of forming a Federal Union among the 
Lutheran, Reformed, Free Churches, Methodists and 
Baptists (Fedération des Eglises) has been agitated of late 
in France. The object is to present an undivided Evangel- 
ical front over against the Roman Catholic Church and in 
the relations of the Protestant Churches to the Government. 
The movement finds lea-t favor in Le Témoignage, the 
Lutheran orga, which demands an inner unity before 
attemping an outward union. 


....The project of summer courses of lectures for the 
clergy has been successfully tried in Germany during the 
last season by both Protestants aud Roman Catholics. 
The former had their school in Bonn, and the theological 
professors of that institution delivered lectures on the 
modern aspect of the the logical sciences to a good gather- 
ing of pastors on their vacations. The Catholics held a so- 
called Popular University ( Volksuniversili'), chiefly with 
practico-sociological courses, in Gladbach. The attendance 
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was 582, of whom fewer than one-half were clerical, the 
others being professors, teachers, editors, business men, 
etc. The Catholics of Germany claim that they alone can 
solve the social problem, and this claim explains the one- 
sided character of their summer school. 

....-Among the most successful and at the same time the 
least-known organizations for evangelistic work in Europe 
is the Missionary Church of Belgium. It has twenty-five 
pastors and twenty other agents, who provide for twenty- 
eight congregations aud sixty-three Sunday-schools, and 
carry on evangelistic work in a bundred localities. They 
also have about forty halJs, ard hold an average of nearly 
8,069 meetings a year. Their growth varies from 500 to 600 
conversions every year. These are mostly among the poor 
miners and workingmen, who give liberally and show great 
activity. Still itis impossible for them to meet all the ex- 
penses involved, and earnest appeals have been made to 
England and thiscountry. The Rev. Albert Brocher has 
recently been here and returped to Belgium. Any persons 
interested in the work may forward any help to Mr. Louis 
Bichsel, the Secretary of the French branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 114 West Twenty-first St., 
‘New York City. 


....-The program for the World’s Fair Universalists’ 
Congress has been arranged. It includes eight topics; the 
definition of Universalism, its philosophy, doctrine of 
Scripture, doctrine of Nature, history, organized life, 
modern religious progress and relation to modern so- 
cial problems. Among the speakers are Dr. John Coleman 
Adams, of Brooklyn; President Cone, of Ohio ; Dr. Everett 
L. Rexford, of Boston; Dr. Alonzo A Miner, of Boston; 
Dr. Edward C. Sweetser, of Philadelphia; Dr. Edwin C. 
Bolles, of New York City; Dr. Andrew J. Canfield, of Chi- 
cago; Dr. George L. Perin, of Japan; President I. M. At- 
wood, of Canton, and others. Among the special topics are 
“Universal Holiness and Happiness the final Result of God’s 
Government,” “All God’s Attributes Phases of Divine Love 
working together to produce Universal Holioess,” “The 
Intrinsic Worth of Man and Destructibility of Sio,” 
“*Leaveving Influence upon Other Sects,” ‘ Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work,” ‘“‘ Opportunity and Duty of Universalism.”’ 

...-A meeting was held recently in Toronto of represent- 
ative ministers of the various religious denominations of 
that city, with a special view to consider the possibility of 
an ultimate union of different branches of the Protestant 
Church. The meeting was the result of an invitation ten- 
dered by the Ministerial Association to the Clerical (Angli- 
can) Association of the Deanery of Toronto,and a large 
number of the ministers and clergymen of the Anglican, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist de- 
nominations were present. The papers were marked by 
moderation, charity and leniency, altho no one hesitated 
to speak clearly and strovgly of his own convictions. The 
first paper was by Dr. James Grant, a Baptist. He set out 
very forcibly five reasons that made it utterly impossible 
for the Baptists to unite with other communions without 
utterly abandoning what they hold to be clearly revealed 
in the Bible and imperatively binding. Then followed the 
Rev. Provost Body, who represented the Anglican side 
with very nearly as much positiveness. The Presbyterians 
and Methodists who followed were less aggressive or an- 
tagonistic in their ideas, and intimated the possibility of 
upion without necessarily yielding important doctrine. 
The general result was satisfaction with the tenor of the 
discussion, and it was decided to hold another convention 
as soon as possible for the further consideration of the 
matter. 

....The literary activity of the modern Greek is quite 
noteworthy. The investigations of Greek scholars are 
eagerly watched by Western scholars. Such theological 
journals as the Ecclesiastike Aletheia, of Constantinople, 
with the productions from the ready pen of Professor 
Gedeon and others, can compare favorably with periodicals 
of a similar character in England or the Continent. ‘The 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, of Leipzig, never fails to 
give the contents of the Aletheia, Nearly all the leading 
professors in the University of Athens have been at German 
and other European universities, and the ups and downs 
of Western critical research are carefully followed and 
studied in Greece. The Rev. Ph. Meyer, of Erichsburg, one 
of the best Western authorities on the Anatolian Church, 
states that the upper classes in the Greek Church are wide 
awake to the intellectual movements of the times, and 
that this spirit is taking root in the middle and lower 
sections, too. In recent works, such as Melingo’s “ Greich- 
enland in unseren Tagen,” the most interesting and in- 
structive sections are those on the new intellectual life and 
literary activity of the Greeks. This new intellectual life 
is being unfolded in close connection with the national 
Church and the patriotic ideals of the people. One of the 
most powerful means for propagating this intelleétual 
movement is the large number of societies and associations 
which are found in all the large cities in the East. with 
Greek populations, especially in Turkey. The most influ- 
ential of these is the Greek and Philological Syllogos, in 
Constantinople. While not exactly a religious associa- 
tion, its publications and works are largely in the interests 
of the Church. This Syllogos was organized in 1861 by 
thirty-three influential scholars, physicians, merchants, 
diplomats and theologs, and it soon became the model 
for scores of similar societies elsewhere. The official dec- 
laration of its purposes s’ates that these are, to advance 
the interests of science, learning, and the arts throughout 
the East, and that on the basis of the Greek nationality 
and Church. Its publications, consisting of volumes com- 
posed of essays, discussions, etc., on special topics, on vari- 
ous departments of research, are excellent productions. 
So far twenty volumes have been issued, each of about 250 
pages, and costing about three dollars. The book concern 
of Otto Keil, in Constantinople, sells these books to the 
foreign trade. A number of these volumes are accompa- 
nied by Parartem1ta, or Appendices, with special discus- 
sions. Quite a number of theological works by Protestant 
writers have been translated into Greek. 





Missions. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. HENRY D. PORTER. 


MANY years ago the French missionaries published a 
book in Paris entitled ‘‘The Beauties of China.” They 
sought to discover the secret alike of the civilization and 
the continuance of the strange people hidden behind an 
excluding wall. They found that secret in a mental vigor 
whose source was in the records of ancient traditions and 
philosophies. The Beauties of China are still to be found 
in the political and moral apothegms which by a ceaseless 
energy have placed her people in contact with the fullness 
of Western activity, undiminished in physical stamina, 
literary aptitude or political ingenuity. 

A question presents itself to the Christian world as it 
looks toward the future. It asks: ‘* Isthe Beauty of China 
to remain an isolated specimen of archeological interest, or 
is it to partake of the progress upward and onward which 
the spirit of the age suggests if it does not demand?” 

Christianity has, in fact, answered this question in its own 
practical way. It affirms that so strong and wise a people 
are capable of something higher and better. The need of 
such a people is intelligence and faith. To many the hard 
conditions of heredity and environment seem to have made 
a social and moral state which can neither be overpassed 
nor undermined. Against such conclusions the Gospel has 
from the beginning set itself. Reformation and trans- 
formation through the truth underlies all the glad hope 
and promise of the Gospel message. 

A year ago and more the Jiterary men of China became 
newly aroused to the fact that a contest had been thrust 
upon them. It had been looming up before them, when 
suddenly it appeared as something formidable which must 
be withstood. It was the Battle of the Books. It is the 
Cultur-kampf, the struggle between light and darkness, It 
is the evolution of Christianity to which our ears are at 
last accustomed. It is the struggle between intelligence 
and ignorance which is world-wide. The significant thing 
to be noted is tbat in a far interior and isolated province in 
China literary men of ability and influence have been 
watching the signs of this struggle. They had become 
aware that the nation was affected by influences from 
abroad. What were these influences? The special form 
which had attracted the literary minds of the central prov- 
inces was the ever-increasing multitude of books sold in 
immense numbers and read very widely throughout the 
Empire. Weshballin the coming years estimate at their 
full value the efforts to sow the seeds of intelligence in 
this reluctant soil. We shall then discover the full bear- 
ing of the apologetic and literary movement which aims at 
undermining the evil furces of superstition and ignorance. 

The first and significant force preparing the way for in- 
telligence is the printing press. The Presbyterian mission 
press at Shanghai has long enjoyed pre-eminence for the 
kind and amount of its publications. The legitimate suc- 
cessor of earlier presses, it has furnished type and equip- 
ment for other missionary and many native presses. Its 
latest catalog gives a list of over seven hundred works in 
the native language. The issue for the year 1881 was in 
advance of any previous year, amounting to 615,450 copies, 
witha total of 41,677,300 pages. This enormous amount of 
printed matter includes every variety of edition of the 
Bible and the following classes of scientific and religious 
works: school and text-books, 130 volumes; medical 
books, 23; dictionaries and grammatical works, 40; Scrip- 
ture commentaries, 25; hymn _ books, 21; religious books 
and tracts, 160; miscellaneous, including publications of 
the Tract Societies, 400. The American Methodist mission 
presses at Fuchau and Kiu Kiang come next in order of 
time and work. The work of the former is more local than 
that of the Shanghai press, but furnishes large amounts of 
work for the Bible and Tract Societies. 

The press of the American Board mission at Peking has 
a less range of work. The legitimate successor of the 
earlier press, established sixty years ago at Carton and 
still using some of the type made for it at Berlin—this 
press, during a course of twenty-four years, has issued the 
Old and New Testaments and portious of the Scriptures, 
chiefly the Gospels in large editions, and books and tracts 
to supplement the varying need in the North. 

The Scotch National Bible Society hasa press established 
at Hankow. Originally intended to issue the various Bible 
translations of Dr. John, of the London Mission, it has 
steadily increased the range of its publications, and has 
issued an enormous number of tracts, which have been 
very widely distributed in Central and Western China. 

A second and powerful instrument in the wide dissemi- 
nation of the new truth is found in the three great Bible 
Societies whose endeavor has heen to give the vast reading 
population of the Middle Kingdom the Word of God in 
every dialect. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has recently con- 
solidated its agencies, making Shanghai the center of dis- 
tribution. This society secures its printing through con- 
tract with the various presses, either foreign or native. 
During the past year they have printed 180,000 volumes, 
besides large editions of the Wen Li Bible not reported in 
these figures. The total issue for the year was 212,667 
volumes, of which 150,000 were bona-fide sales. These fig- 
ures are remarkable, for they appear in a year when it was 
supposed the antichristian riots would have a serious 
effect in reducing the sales, especially of the Scriptures. 

The American Bible Society also has its central office at 
Shanghai. Its printed list for 1891 gives a number of three 
hundred titles of books in Wen Li, Mandarin and the dia- 
lects. The figures for the past year show a steady expan- 
sion in distribution and sale commensurate with the like 
increase in the other societies. It has printed at Shanghai 
and Fuchau 189,398 volumes. The proportion is, Mandarin 
Bibles, 1,400; Testaments, 5,790; portions, chiefly the Gos- 
pels, 156,000. 

The National Bible Society of Scotland, with its fully 








€quipped press at Hankow, has been largely instrementa 
in furnishing Central and Western China with versions 
and portions of the Bible. 

A third and, in some respects the chief agency in the 
spread of intelligence are the various tract societies. 
These recently established organizations are using 
every effort to prepare and distribute a usefyl and in- 
teresting literature for the Chinese people. The first 
to organize was the ‘Central China Religious Tract 
Society ” located at Hankow. Its name suggests its 
sphere of work. Under the leadership of Dr. John, 
who has been and still is its president, it has bad an 
unusually successful career. It sends out its sixteenth an- 
nual report of work done. So long ago as 1889 it reports 
with pleasure a fact “which they believe to be unique in 
the history of the Christian Church in China.” Jn response 


‘to orders they sent out in that year more than a million 


publications. These have gone the length aud breadth of 
the land, being used by fourteen British and ten American 
societies. Their publications have met a certain need in 
the nature and style of the contents, being adapted to at- 
tract the awakening mind of the Chinese in an unucual 
degree. They are attractive in appearance and have been 
brought down to the lowest price, due to diligence on the 
part of the press issuing the neat little pamphlets. This 
society publishes a list of over one hundred books and 
tracts. Thirty of these are from the fluent pen of Dr. John. 
The popularity may be seen from numbers issued. The 
tract, ‘‘ A Selection of Important Truths,’’ has reached 
224,000; ‘“‘The Great Themes of the Gospel’’ 223,000; 
“The Gate of Knowledge and Virtue’’ 68,000. This 
last is especially adapted to scholarly minds and has been 
found useful at the examinations. The tract, “ the Guide 
to Heaven,” has had an almost equal success. ‘“‘ The truth 
stated in eight chapters’ has had a sale of 14,000. Its chap- 
ters on astronomy and chemistry aim at dispelling many 
of the superstitions of the people. ‘‘ The Truth concerning 
the Heavenly Bodies” has reached 40.000 

The total sales of this society up to the erd of 1891 had 
reached the large total of 5,879,984 volumes. Even during 
the critical year, despite the terror spread through the 
bitter attacks and conflict of the summer months, the sales 
reached 800,000. 

A second society to crystallize out of previous agencies 
was the Chinese Religious Tract Society. Its center 
is at Shanghai, with local secretaries at seventy of the 
mission stations. Its thirteenth annual report has recent- 
ly been issued. It receives grants in aid from the London 
and American Tract Societies. [ts principal income is de- 
rived from the sales of books and periodicals. 1t has pub- 
lished from the first two monthly magazines, illustrated, 
chiefly for the native Church. These are very acceptable to 
the Chinese, and are steadily increasing in value and it flu- 
ence. This society publishes one hundred and fifty books, 
including all the best productions of missionary literary 
labor of the past and the present. Half of i‘s board of 
trustees are natives. It is the hope that the foreign ele- 
ment will diminish and the native element will increase. 
The natives already do a large share of the writing for the 
periodicals. Of 112 articles contributed during the past 
year, ninety-one were from native writers. The sales of 
the society are increasing steadily. The totals for the 
year were 286,931 volumes, with an increase over the previ- 
ous year of 21,093. A list is given of tracts of more than 
one page whose sale has reached from 1,500 to 6,000 each. 

The third and youngest of the Tract Societies is the 
North China Tract Society. Its center is Peking. The 
Press of the American Board Mission is at its service. In 
its Ninth Annual Report we are informed that the society 
has eighty-four books on its list. During the yearit has 
issued 134,626 books and tracts. It has started an illus- 
trated monthly Church paper, 7he North China Monthly 
News, which is already filling a needed place among the 
native Christians of the North. Its annual calendar 

sheet, whose office is to take the place of the Kitchen God 
asa record of the important dates of the year, is very at- 
tractive, and has been sold by the tens of thousands. 

In addition to these, there should be mentioned two 
other helpful agencies. One is “The Chinese Scientific 
Depot,”’ under the care of the Shanghai Polytechnic Society. 
Its location is at Shanghai. Its catalog gives a list of 650 
works translated or compiled from foreign sources. The 
Depot was established in 1885, to facilitate the spread of 
useful literature, especially of books and maps. Every 
department of science, art and manufacture is repre- 
sented. Thus, physics, medicine, history, engineering, 
and military and naval architectnre are represented. The 
publications, fostered by the Polytechnic Society, depend 
for sale upon the legitimate demand of a gesuine interest 
in Western science and literature. The demand for these 
books shows how far-reaching the influence of a practical 
intelligence may become. 

A second agency is found in the Society for the Diffu 
sion of Useful Knowledge. This society, whose founder 
was the widely known Dr. Williamson, and whose present 
secretary is the Rev. Timothy Richard, has a still wider 
field than the Scientific Depot. It aims to send out the 
best of scientific and apologetic literature. It publishes 
two monthly reviews, one secular and one religious. It 
bas now on hand a schedule of scientific books to be pre 
pared with special reference to the present need of the 
awakening mind of China. Its purpose is to popularize 
and supplement the books issused by other agencies. 

Such then are the agencies through which the Battle 
of the Books has been prepsring. It can be no surprise 
that such a vast and steadily increasing literature, whose 
success has been assured by large and continuous sales, 
should arouse opposition and at length fierce hostility. 
The native mind has been watching the insidious advance 
of this stream of intelligence at first with suspicion and 
at length with alarm. It was equally natural that the 
isolated portions of the people should make the first effort 
in resistance. 

A year has passed since that opposition came to its focus- 
in Hunan. A scholar of high rank and literary attainment 
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tuok the. first steps in the line of opposition. His name 
and work are now known tothe ends of the earth. Chow 
Han “The Iron Hearted,’’ became the leader in the strife. 
Returning to his provincial home in Ch’ang Sha, the capi- 
tal of Hunan, he wrote a pamphlet called ‘“‘ The Devils’ 
Doctrice must be exterminated.’”’ In company with 
wealthy friends, Chow Han secured the publishing of this 
pamphlet in many editions, Eight pawn shops, the mon- 
eyed establishments of China, became responsible for the 
issue, each duplicating the blocks, and issuing 100,000 copies 
for free distribution, after the manner of the country, as 
benevolent books. Chow Han also devised a series of 
tracts aud placards, found to be thirty-two in all and now 
well-known asthe ‘‘Complete Picture Gallery.’’ These 
represent Christianity in every degree of vile enormity. 
Full of bitter and scandalous denunciation of the for- 
eign Jesus and his followers, they pour forth in a harpy- 
like disgorgement their surcharged venom and filth. The 
volume went out to do its violent and terrible work. 

The placards each in its place were firebrands, lighting 
up in the Central and Western Provinces and along the 
greatriver, the fires of race hatred and religious fanati- 
cism, Its result was long since recorded in the alarm and 
injury which imperiled the nation a year ago. The Gov- 
ernment dismayed and desperate grappled with the fierce 
assault upon the Western influence and religion. Its edict 
of toleration placed it right before the world. The vigor of 
the Viceroy at Wu Ch’ang,albeit he had been brought to bay 
by the presence and determined action of the captain of the 
British gunboat whose trained guns bore upon the official 
residence, suppressed the editions of the pawn shops and 
held the publishers responsible for further outbreak. In- 
cessant skirmishing in the native and foreign newspapers 
brought to the light the bitterness of the attack. The 
chief offender, brave tho he appeared, became known and 
began to skulk away. A recent document in the Peking 
Gazette tells alike the story of the success and defeat of the 
Government in the effort to bring him to account. Its 
success in the suppression of the villainous publications ; 
its defeat in allowing the leader to escape from arrest. 
No longer braving discovery, nor punishment as an incen- 
diary, he absconds as a culprit. The authorities allow 
him to depart on the score of illness and are willing to ex- 
plain his bitter animosity onthe ground of an open sub- 
terfuge, a partial insanity. It is now reported that the 
battle has been renewed with all its mischief in store, in a 
distant part of Hunan. 

The friends of China have reason, however, to rejoice in 
the outcome of the contest of the year. It is a great ad- 
vance that the Government willingly or unwillingly have 
accepted th: struggle as their own, and have compromised 
their own pledges as surety for the final suppression of the 
evil. The era of change has thus been newly illustrated. 
It is theera of the exchange of darkness for light, of igno- 
rance for intelligence, of pitiful limitation for the clear 
outlook which welcomes every form of helpfulness whose 
prophecy is progress and hope. 

Au event of recent date makes this outlook seem the 
more real. The Harper’s Weekly gives us a picture of the 
Viceroy of Chihle as he appears on his seventieth birthday. 
It shows the noble Gordon Hall at Tientsin, named after 
the friend of the Viceroy’s youth, who became the deliverer 
of China from the cut-throats of rebellion. In response to 
the congratulations, the younger son of the Viceroy, in 
fitting and well-chosen English replied for hisfather. This 
interesting youth of nineteen, taught by the wise and kind 
instruction of a former missionary, may be the type of the 
China that is to be. The battle of intelligence and faith 
isalready in the hands of the native youth of China. It 
will be led on to continued successes by the carefully 
taught Christian youth scill unknown and powerless, but 
in whose loyal thought and purpose the fature of the Em- 
pire must lie. 

Let the battle goon. It is the bittle of truth, the battle 
of knowledge, the battle of Christian experience, the battle 
of spiritual awakening. Who is there r-joicing either in 
earthly knowledge or in Christian purpose reluctant to 
urge this conflict forward to its supreme victory ? 


AMERICAN BOARD MiISsion, P’ANG CHUANG, SHANTUNG. 








Diblical Research. 


InN the “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzxol- 
ogy” for December, 1892, Mr. Renouf, President of the So- 
ciety, gives a statement in reference to the synchronisms 
of Genesis and Egypt. Referring to attempts made lately 
to identify the Pharaoh of the Exodus with one or another 
of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty in opposition to the 
general opinion that the Exodus did not take place until 
a much later time, he proceeds to say that “it should be 
thoroughly understood that the Egyptian records know 
ab-olutely nothing about the Israelites,”’ and that the bib- 
lical references to Egyptian matters are not characteristic 
of any particular reign or epoch, until we come to a much 
later date than that of the Exodus. We can identify Tir- 
hakah or Necho or Shishak,but bave no date from which to 
identify the Pharaohs of Abraham, Isaac, Joseph or Moses, 
and do not know whence the biblical writers derived the 
title of Pharaoh. The early histories of Israel and Egypt 
are so absolutely independent of each other, so far as the 
records are known to us, that the date of the Exodus 
may be assigned to any year we regard as most con- 
sistent with our notions of Biblical chronology. The 
only biblical word which gives any indication is the 
name of Rameses as ope of the cities which the Israel- 
ites were occupied in building. This name did not exist 
before the nineteenth dynasty, but the town built by 
the Israelites may have received this name of Rameses at 
a later date, and the land of Rameses is mentioned in the 
story of Joseph, apparently in anticipation of the time 
when the name really was given. Mr. Renouf calls atten- 
tion to the fact that if any of the writers for a doctrinal 
Purpose wish to put the fable of the Exodus back three 
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hundred years, to the time of Amenophis I, they make it 
more difficult to believe that the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses, or that it can claim authority as contemporane- 
ous or even recent history. Two other sources of informa- 
tion as to the chronology of the Exodus have been men- 
tioned, one being the passage of Manetho quoted by Jose- 
phus, who gives the name of Amenophis to the king who 
expelled the lepers and other unclean people, under which 
term the Hebrews are supposed to be meant. The name 
of Amenophis is never foucd after the eighteenth dynasty. 
But this Amenophis is said by Josephus to bea son of 
Rampses and the father of Sethos, names which belong to 
the nineteenth dynasty. Mr. Renouf says that Manetho’s 
statements, thus given, were utterly unhistorical and 
mostly fabulous. Another source of authority has been 
found in certain astronomical calculations. But again 
Mr. Renouf says that “ unfortunately there is nothing on 
the Egyptian documents which have as yet come down to 
us which can by astrovowical calculation be made to 
result in a date.” He agrees with M. de Rougé that ‘‘no 
materials have yet been discovered for fixing historical 
dates in periods of Egyptian history as far back as the 
Hebrew Exodus ” 


...-At the last meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, Prof. H.C. Chapman, of Jefferson 
Medical College, a very competent zoologist, presented a 
paper of curious interest to Bible students. He holds that 
there is no discrepancy, but agreement, between the ac- 
count of the creation of animal life as given in Genesis (ch. 
1; 20-24), and that according to evolution, based upon the 
testimony of fossil remains thus far uncovered from geolo g- 
ical strata. The conclusion was derived from comparison of 
the scientific facts with his own translations of the various 
words for animal forms in the Hebrew text. Professor 
Chapman regards the “moving creature” (pw), of verse 
20, as the Pro-reptilia of paleontology, the ‘ fowl” 
(Hy), of the same verse, as the Pro-aves. The ‘winged 
fowl,” of verse 21 (F\33 4)\y), he would translate as the 
true birds of Aves of geology. The “great whales” 
of verse 2i (}»3n), he regards as the reptiles, The “‘creep- 
ing things” of verse 24 (w95), he thinks identical with 
the Pro-mammalia, and the “cattle,’”’ of the same verse 
(7935), as the Mammalia. A synoptical arrangement of 
the common biblical and evolutionary order of the forms 
of life, asgiven by Professor Chapman, is here indicated : 

AVES, 
** Winged fowl,” v.21 (733 Ay). 


MAMMALIA, 
“Cattle,” v. 24 (71953). 


PRO-MAMMALIA, REPTILES, PRO-AVES, 
* Creeping things,” v. 24 ** Great whales,” “ Fowl,” v.20 
(wD). v.21 (99M). 
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“ Moving creature,” 





LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 12TH. 


NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER.—NEH. 1: 





1-11. 





GOLDEN TEXT: Lord, be thou my helper.— Psalms 30; 10. 

Notes.—“ The words of Nehemiah.’’—It is clear that this 
is the title of this book. It implies that Nebemiah wrote 
the book, or, at least, the first part of it, as far as chap. 7. 
5, in all of which Nehemiah speaks of himself in the first 
persor. Then follows the genealogy copied from Ezra; 
then follow chaps. 8, 9 and 10, in which Nehemiah is 
spoken of in the third person, as if this were written by one 
of his companions. The rest of the book relates to later 
events, and is part of it written in the third and part in the 
first person. This shows that the book was written at dif- 
ferent times, and perhaps not all by Nehemiah.——— 
“*Chisleu,’’—The Babylonian name of the month, Novem- 
ber or December.———“* Twentieth year.”’—Of Artaxerxes, 
about 445 B.c., about seventy years since the building of the 
temple as recorded in the last lesson. These had not been 
very prosperous years.———“‘ Shushan the palace.” —Mod- 
ern Susa, lately excavated by M. Dieulafoy, who has found 
remains ofa royal palace.———— ** Wall of Jerusalem also ts 
broken down.”’—We do not know that it had been built by 
Zerubbabel, tho that is not unlikely.‘ Great and ter- 
rible God,”’—This prayer is full of quotations from Deut, 
10; 17, and numerous other passages.————“‘ If ye trespass,” 
etc.—This quotation is from Deut. 9: 26, and other pa~sages 
not literally or fully quoted.— “7 was the king’s cup 
bearer.”’—A very honorable position to be held by this 
young Jew. It kept him near the king, ready to advise 
with him. Nehemiah seems to have been of a wealthy fam- 
ily. His brother Hanani had been to Jerusalem and re- 
turned. In chap. 5: 14-19, he says that hedid not tax the 
people for h:s support, but on the other hand gave largely 
from his own means to support the Government. 

Instruction.—This lesson tells of a young man, perhaps 
not more than twenty or twenty-five years old, with plenty 
of money, in a position of the highest honor, where every- 
thing he could wish was before him, who gave it all up, as 
Moses did, for the sake of his people. 

We learn how a man may wake up to a great oppor- 
tunity. In this case his brother told him what he had seen 
of the misery of the Jewsin Jerusalem. Before that he had 
been happy in himself. Now he awoke to a sense of com- 
passion for others. He learned that he must not live for 
himself but for his nation and the honor of his God. This 
was bis conversion. 

What affected him with such sympathy and sorrow did 
not so affect others. Very probably there were many other 





rich Jews, young men of leisure or in honorable positions, 


whose fathers had got rich by lending and investing, who 
heard the same story; but their bearts were not affected. 





He was the only one whose heart led him to seek to do 





something, who was eager to help instead of living on in 
the humdrum way of his companions. He was the only 
hero. 

There never was a real poble hero who did not get b 
character by self-denial and courage which forgot himself 
What can we find to do? Are there no miserable ones 
about us? Is there any spice of heroism in us ? 

This kind of conversion does not need unusual opportu-- 
nities. Common people can have it. There were some 
thousands, many ot them poor, who went to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel, and now with Nehemiah. We all hare 
our little chance. 

The first thing Nehemiah did when he began to feel the 
burden of the misfortunes of his people was to carry his 
burden to the Lord. He prayed. That was the proper 
thing for one to do who did not know yet what else to do. 
If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God. 

He had been a student of the Bible. We know that, be- 
cause he put his Bible into his prayer. The Bible had 
taught him how to pray. 

He had a true sense of God. He knew him to be both 
just and merciful. Ifhis people had suffered he knew it 
was with reason, because of their sins, To sueh God isa 
‘great and terrible.’”’ But he knew him also to be merci 
ful “‘ keeping covenant and mercy.” 

Observe the heartiness of his confession. His own sins 
were remembered, and the sins of his people. That confes- 
sion properly came first. 

But observe how earnestly he pleads God’s faithfulness 
to his promises and his great mercies. Some things we 
can pray for with great assurance, when we ask God to do 
what he has told us; he is ever ready todo. These spiritu- 
al gifts we can ask for, and some temporal gifts. 

Nehemiah had one very specific petition, that God woulé 
give him favor with the king, to whom he meant to apply 
for leave to goand rebuild his city. Specific prayer is a 
privilege and a duty, We can pray for particular persons 
and special help. 

Nehemiah prayed: ‘“‘ Prosper thy servant this day.” Be 
Christ taught us to pray: ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’’? Practice daily prayer. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
Bi.(CRBURE, ALEXANDER, Lowell, accepts call to Cambrid ge 
ass. 
Cayerats., T. B., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to Detroit 
ch, 


CAREY, R. H., Cromwell, accepts call to Farmington, Conn. 

CAVINS, J., Vancouver, Wash., resigns. 

DOUGLAS, H. M., Poultney, accepts call to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

EATON, C. D., Newton Theo, Sem., accepts call to Natick, Masa 

GUSSMAN, WILLIAM, Cheshire, accepts call to Westmin ester, 
ass. 


HALE, F. E., Louisville, Ky., resigns. 
JAMES, W. D., Big Rock, IIL, resigns. 
LICHENSTEIN, Aris, ord, recently New York, N. Y. 


READ, MILEs S., Charleston, W. Va., accepts call to Philade}. 
phia, Penn. 


SAMIS, F. J., ord. Jan. 1th, Wayne, Neb. 
SKYM, Joun, Cleveland, O., accepts call to Ord, Neb. 
SWEET, 8S. E., Reedsburg, accepts call to Manawa, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARNOLD, A. E., inst. Jan. 20th, Plano, M1). 

BURGESS, Herpert F., Oakland, accepts call to Auburn, Cal. 
CONDO, SAMUEL 8., Canton, O., resigns. 

DEMERITT, Joan P., Kensington, N. H., resigns. 


GARFIELD, FRANK L., accepts call to permanent pastorate 
Feeding Hills, Mass. 


er Samvuew H., Weare, accepts call to Farmington, 


GREENE, Harvey B., Fairhaven, Mass., accepts call to Hart- 
ford, Ve. 


GREENLEES, Cuarvues A., Nickerson, Kan., accepts call to La- 
mar, Mo. 


HARDY, Miu.arp F., Harrisville, N. H., resigne. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., Ashtabula, O., called to St. Louis, Mo. 
HORINE, Strepuen D., Riley, Ul., resigns. 

HORNE, Joun F., Washta, la., resigns, 

JAMES, D. Me.ancraon, Fair Haven, called to Norwich, Conn 
JENKINS, Jos1an H., San Bernardino, Cal., resigns. 
JESSEPH, Lronarp FE.. Highland and Greenville, I)., resigne. 
LANSING, Isaac J., Worcester, accepts call to Boston, Mass. 
LEWIs, Tuomas E., Chagrin Falls, 0., resigns. 

MARSH, Grorae W., acceptscall te Cumberland, Wis. 
MARTIN, Grorae, Atwater, O ,called to Chassell, Mich. 
MOSES, Leonarp A., Villard, Mich., resigns. 


PLACK, Groner W., Rockaway Beach, called to Pres. ch. 
Hoosick Falls, N. ¥. 


PLATT, Lutner H., Dover and Wakarusa, Kan., resig.as, 


PORTER, T. Artaur, Mazomanie, Wis., accepts call to Maquo 
keta, la. 


ROUSE, Freperick T., Lewiston, Me., called to Plantsville, 
Conn. 


SPANSWICH, Tuomas W., Cumberland, Wis., resigns. 


STEVENS, Caarves H., Canton Center, accepts call to Nepan g 
Conn. 


STILES, Wiiu1aM C., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Jackson 
Mich. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BISHGETOOR, V. K., Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call to Ne w- 
berry, Mich. 
BOONE, W. J., Caldwell, Idaho, resigns. 
HAMILTON, Josern, Valejo, Cal., called to Tacoma, Wash. 
HOOKER, Le Roy, inst. Jan. 18th, Chicago, Il. 
JONES, B. C., D.D., died Jan. 26th, West Chester, Penn., aged 50 
KNOX, Jonn, Trenton, Mo., accepts call to Sayer, Penn. 
KUDHOBE, E., Dubuque, Ia., resigns. 
LEMME, F., Sherrill’s Mound, called to Dubuque, Ia. 
MORSE, C. F., Galena, accepts call to Collinsville, I. 
PINNEY., J.8., inst.Jan. 29th, Balaton, I). 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARKER, WILt1AM M., consecrated Bishop of Western Colorado 
Jan. 26th, Duluth, I). 
CHILDS, T. 8., Washington, D. C., resigns. 
SOTHRON, L. J., Charles County, accepts call to Hartf ora 
County, Md. 
RUSSELL, Epwrn B., Hammonton, N. J., resigns. 
MISCELLAN £ouUs. 


CHASE, ALonzo, Univ., inst. Jan. 22d, Rochester, Vt. 
HOWARD, R. L., Free Bap., Northwood, N. H., resigns. 
McCOLL, J. D., Free Bap., Jackson, Mich., resigns. 





MAGNUSON, A. A., Lutb., Jamestown, called to Brooklyn, N.Y « 
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Literature. 


1s prompt mention «n owr lst of “ Books of 


tion of works for further notice, 
FULTON'’S INDEX CANONUM.” 


THE usefulness of this work is attested 
by the fact that twenty years after its 
first appearance the demand is sufficient 
to justify the publication of a third edi- 
tion, That there should be such a de- 
mand is but natural ; for the volume con- 
tains in a most convenient form the Greek 
text, and an English translation of the 
so-called Apostolical canons, and of the 
canons of the first four General Councils, 
together with those of the Councils of 
Ancyra Neo-Cesarea, Gangra, Antioch 
and Laodicea, which were approved at 
Chalcedon in 451, while its value is 
trebled by the addition of a very complete 
and exhaustive digest. 

The present edition is a reproduction of 
the second, with no changes beyond the 
correction of a few typographical errors. 
One peculiar error in the Greek text 
which remains uncorrected occurs in the 
fifteenth canon of Nicvzea, where the word 
arogroduxéy is inserted before xavéva, while 
in the translation the corresponding word 
apostolical is inclosed in square brackets. 
The brackets when used elsewhere in the 
book signify that the inclosed word does 
not occur in the original, and, according- 
y, upon examination we find that the 
word 4rocrojcxév is wanting in all the edi- 
tions to which we have access. Can it be 
that the Greek word crept into Fulton’s 
text under the influence of the bracketed 
word in the translation? If so, we have 
another curious and interesting example 
of the way in which textual variations 
arise, and another signal warning to trans- 
lators who allow themselves liberties 
with theiroriginals! Some misprints and 
a few infelicities and minor inaccuracies 
of translation still remain from the first 
edition, but they are too insignificant to 
require mention here. On the whole, both 
the Greek text and the English translation 
are remarkably free from blemishes. 

It may seem unnecessary to speak 
more at length about a book which has 
been so long before the public; but the 
appearance of the third edition affords an 
opportunity again to commend the work 
as it deserves, and, at the same time,to 
call attention to a few points in which it 
is calculated, in our opinion, to convey 
erroneous impressions. The work rests 
upon adogmatic basis; the assumption, 
namely, that the canons recognized as 
authoritative by the ‘ undivided primi- 
tive Church” still have an intrinsic value 
not possessed by other ancient canons. 
The historical student, of course, regrets 
that the scope of the book should be thus 
limited, and would gladly see the canon- 
ical decisions of many other councils in- 
cluded in the volume, even if the intro- 
duction had to be sacrificed to make room 
for the additional matter. But the work 
before us excellently fulfills the purpose 
for which it was designed ; and, so far as 
it goes, makes a very hundy book of ref- 
erence. Indeed, as a carefully indexed 
collection of certain ecclesiastical canons, 
it has our undivided commendation. But 
when we turn to the title-page and intro- 
duction, we cannot refrain from a few 
words of criticism. The title-page states 
that the volume contains the “entire code 
of Canon Law of the undivided primitive 
Church,” and the implication certainly is 
that the “undivided primitive Church” 
possessed a definite and everywhere rec- 
ognized ** code of Canon Law,” which em- 
braced all the canons printed in the pres- 
ent volume, and no other. But what are 
the facts? At Chalcedon, in 451, the 
canons of the first three general councils 
and those of the provivcial councils in- 
cluded in the present volume were, it is 
true, officially aj) proved ; but the so-called 
Apostolical Canons were not. Indeed, the 
latier were expressly approved and adopt- 

* INDEX CANONUM. The Greek Text,an English 
Translation, and a Complete Digest of the Entire 
Coae of Canvn Law of the undivided Primitive 
Church. With a Dissertation on the Seventh Canon 
of Ephesus and the Chalcedonian Decree of Doctrinal 
Libecty. By JoHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D. Third Edi- 


tloa. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1892. Large 
VO, Dp. XXX, 3U3. $2.00. 
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which the Greeks, but not the Latins, 
recognize as an ecumenical synod ; and by 
that action they acquired for the first time, 
eo far as we know, full canonical authority 
in the Eastern Church. In the Western 
Church, meanwhile, the canons of most 
of the councils were long in securing rec- 
ognition, and the celebrated 28th canon 
of Chalcedon was never accepted; while 
so far as the Apnstolical Canons are con- 
cerned, fifty of the eighty-five were trang- 
lated into Latin about 500 a.p., by Diony- 
sius Exiguus, and in connection with 
many other canons, including a number 
not recognized by the Eastern Church 
circulated widely in the West, and were 
inserted in whole or in part in numerous 
collections of decretals, but did not ac- 
quire the rank of an official codex canonum 
until the time of Charlemagne, and then 
only in the Frankish Church and as a part 
of a much larger collection embracing 
decretals of a number of the popes. To 
speak therefore, as our author does and as 
is often done, of the ‘‘undivided primitive 
Church” as possessing a definite and par- 
ticular ‘‘ code of Canon law” is entirely 
unwarrantable. No such code ever 
existed. 

But we are constrained to object, not 
only to the title of the work as conveying 
an entirely erroneous impression, but also 
to the author’s statements anent the 
above-mentioned Apostolical Canons. On 
p. 52 of the Introduction he remarks that 


‘* Beveridge clearly shows . . that be- 
fore the Council of Nicwa they were recog: 
nized as universally obligatory everywhere 
throughout the Church ”’; 
and again : 

** And thus they were accepted from the 
Council of Nicwa downwards as a funda- 
mental portion of the canonsof the Catholic 
Church.” 

Any one who has read Von Drey or 
Bickell, or even Hefele, will find it quite 
impossible to agree with these statements, 
and, while recognizing the learning of 
Bishop Beveridge and the value of his 
contributions to this specific field of in- 
vestigation, will insist that a revision of 
his views, which were published more 
than two centuries ago, is absolutely 
necessary. Even if we do not go the 
length of Von Drey or even Bickell, we 
must deny, as modern scholars almost 
without exception do, that ‘‘ these canons 
had been gathered into one collection by 
some unknown hand before the termina- 
tion of the second century, or certainly 
at latest in the early part of the third” 
(p. 51), and must recognize the fact that 
many of them are at least as late as the 
fourth century, and that the formation 
of the collection took place still later. 

We are led by this discussion to remark 
that throughout the Introduction the 
author leans altogether too much upon 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and makes too little use of the 
critical results reached by the labors of 
recent generations, to which historical 
science Owes so much. 

On p. 67 the author says : 


“The Fathers of Constantinople re- 
affirmed the Nicene Creed in its integrity, 
and they further appended to it the clauses 
concerning the Holy Spirit, which seemed 
necessary in addition to the Creed of Nicwa 
in order to meet new forms of heresy that 
had sprung up. The Creed of Constanti- 
nople was never, however, supposed or in- 
tended to teach doctrine which had not 
been fully and explicitly held by the Fathers 
of Nicwa; but as the earlier controversies 
had been chiefly concerning the person of 
Christ, so the later controversies had been 
chiefly concerning the Holy Ghost, and so 
it had been found advisible to adopt 
clauses which, by general sanction, should 
define the dcctrine of the Holy Spirit as 
precisely as the Council of Nicwa had de- 
fined the doctrine of the Son of God. 
Hence, as these creeds are not two, but in 
fact one and the same, the Creed of Con- 
stautinople was universally adopted, and is 
now customarily called the Nicene Creed.”’ 

These words reproduce the common 
and traditional notion of the origin of 
the so-called Niczeno-Constantinopolitan 
(or Nicene) Creed, and of its relation to 
the confession of faith adopted by the 
Nicene Council; but the investigations of 
Caspari and Hort have now made it cer- 


tain that the notion is a mistaken one, 
and that the so called Nicene Creed did 
not have its-origin at_the Council of Con- 
stantinople, and that it is not a revision 
or enlargement of the original Nicene 
Confession and have made it at least ex- 
ceedingly prosable that it is a modifica- 
tion under the influence of that confession 
of a baptismal formula in use about the 
middle of the fourth century in the Church 
of Jerusalem. (See for a full discussion 
of the matter Harnack’s article in the 
second edition of Herzog, reproduced in 
Schaff-Herzog, and his ‘* Dogmenge- 
schichte,” Vol. Il, p. 267.) We might 
justly expect in this new edition of the 
work before us, if not an acceptance of 
these facts, at least some sort of a refer- 
ence to them in the shape of a note. 

Oace more, the author’s account of the 
Council of Ephesus on (p. 70 8q.) leaves 
upow the reader an impression very much 
at variance with the facts. One would 
hardly gather from a perusal of the 
account that the Council held by 
Nestorius and John of Antioch was in 
reality the legal synod which had been 
summoned by the Emperor, and that the 
Council of Cyril, which was afterward 
accorded ecumenical authority, was con- 
vened in spite of imperial protest and was 
carried on in an illegal manner, and that 
it was, moreover, one of the most violent, 
turbulent and unchristian synods ever 
held. 

But we must forbear. Enough has 
been said to indicate that in spite of its 
many excellences we cannot regard the 
Introduction as worthy to accompany the 
author's admirab'e handbook, in connec- 
tion with which we have the right to de- 
mand that historic accuracy should be 
studied above all things else. 

The ingenious essay on the ‘‘ Seventh 
Canon of Ephrsus and the Chalcedonian 
Decree of Doctrinal Liberty,” which is 
reprinted in this volume from the preface 
to the second edition, contains much that 
is valuable and suggestive, and that seems 
peculiarly timely just now; but as the 
author has elaborated his line of thought in 
the Charloite Wood Slocum Lectures for 
1891, which have been recently published, 
it is not the place here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of it. 





+ 


GERMAN WORKS ON APOLO- 
GETICS. 


IN all the range of theological disciplines 
there is none which is subject to so many 
and frequent changes both in matter 
and manner as are Christian Apologetics. 
With each maneuver of destructive and 
anti-biblical science for a new basis of at- 
tack, the apologete of Christian truth 
must change his position, tactics and 
method of defense. It is for this reason 
that a work of Apologetics will seldom sat- 
isfy the wants of more than one generation. 
Scholarly investigations in this department 
intrinsically of the greatest merit may ina 
decade become antiquated. That even such 
works as those of Delitzsch and Christiieb 
do not appear in new editions is not owing 
to the fact that modern Christianity no 
longer needs such excellent defenses of its 
truth, but because the ever-changing kalei- 
doscope of critical and scientific unfaith has 
deprived them of much of their value. It 
is not at all an accidental matter thata 
work like Paley’s ‘‘ Natural Theology,” 
notwithstanding its excellencies, has seen 
itsday. In no other theological science is 
the necessity of being fully up to the needs 
of the hour so imperative as in Apologetics. 

Naturally we can expect to find the Ger- 
mans take a leading rank among the Chris- 
tian apologists of the day. It is among 
them that the burning questions in this 
department are agitated with freedom 
and thoroughness on both sides, as nowhere 
else. One of the latest and best works of 
this kind is the ‘“‘ Evangelische A pologet- 
ik,” by Lic. th. Stende, of Reichnau, Sax- 
ony, and published by F. A. Perthes, Gotha 
(op. viii, 485). It appears as Number XVIa 
of Zimmer’s Handbibliothek dcr prak- 
tischen Theologie, and, as such, is primarily 
intended for the clergy. The fact that it 
appears in this series is characteristic of 
the author’s conception of the discipline as 
such. For him itis a practical branch, al- 
lied to diaconics, evangelistics and related 
disciplines. This idea is not exactly new, 
having been defended before by such work- 
ers in this line as the Germans Kienleir, 
Hofmann, Diisterdieck, and the late Dutch 
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first attempt to treat the science on a large 
scale from this standpoint. The great 
majority of writers on this science assign 
it to the department of systematic theolo- 
gy, no one being more pronounced in this 
view than the late Professor Christlieb and 
Professor Zéckler, the editor of the Beweis 
des Glaubens, the best apologetical journal 
published. The objections to the recon- 
struction of apologetics according to 
Stende’s scheme are not a few, the chief 
weakness of the new method being the cur- 
tailment of the science to the specific needs 
of the office and work of the clergy. ‘Treat- 
ed from this point of view the science be- 
comes, to use a word of Christlieb, “ the 
theory of scientific apologizing" (Kunst- 
theorie des A pologesierens). 

The weakness of the volume, however, 
lies in this formal feature; its material 
contents and character are of the very best. 
It goes to the root of matters and discusses 
the problems and perplexities of the hour 
thoroughly. The whole volume is based 
on the ‘New Testament Apologetics” 
of Christ and his disciples, and is a close 
study of their methods. The loci classici are 
found in both the Synoptical Gospels and 
in John, as also in the addresses of Paul in 
Acts (chiefly chaps. 13 and 17), in Romans, 
1 Corinthians and 1 Peter. The data secured 
by this investigation of the New Testa- 
ment models is then applied in the defeuse 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity, with special consideration of the needs 
and necessities of the hour. Six leading 
subjects are made prominent, namely : the 
Sinlessness of Jesus, the Resurrection of 
Jesus (which is properly considered as the 
main point of attack in the Christian sys- 
tem), the Miracles of the Scriptures, the 
Providence of God, Comparison of Chris- 
tianity with the Historical Religions—such 
as Natural Religions, Brabminism, Budd- 
hism, Islam, etc.; and, finally, comparison 
of Christianity with the modern effo¥ts to 
construct or reconstruct new religious sys- 
tems. Unfortunately the subject of the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures is not given a 
special chapter, altho it is the source and 
fountain-bead of so many of the modern 
controversies within and without the 
Church. The entire work is written in the 
spirit of positive evangelical faith, yet also 
with the desire to do justice fo what are 
really the honest results of fair moderag 
criticism and research. The volume does 
not try to hold a position merely because it 
is old and traditional, nor reject a posi- 
tion because it is new and unknown to 
earlier generations. It fairly strives to 
examine all things and keep that which 
is geod. This is one of the reasons why 
itis also such an exceilent book for study. 
It incites to thought and further research, 
Another work of more than ordinary value 
to the student of apologetics is the volume 
of the famous Gittingen Egyptologist, H. 
Brugsch, entitled ‘Steininschrift und 
Bihelwort” (2d edition. Berlin. 1892, pp. iv, 
344). It could be called an Egyptian coun- 
terpart to the work of Schroder, ‘ Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testument" 
(revised edition), in which the results of 
Assyriological research are utilized for bib- 
lical study. The work of Brugsch is fully 
up to the needs of the hour, and makes use 
of all the latest investigations and studies 
in this more than attractive field. It cov- 
ers in its way about the same territory that 
is traversed by Ebers’s work, which is now 
antiquated only because, in the nature of 
the case, it does not consider the latest 
finds, Brugsch’s volume is practically & 
running Egyptological commentary on the 
books of Genesis and Exodus. The work is, 
indeed, not primarily intended as an apolo- 
getical investigation. The author, who is 
not a theologian, aims only at scientific and 
historical accuracy ; but the practical out- 
come is that, on the whole, Egyptian science 
corroborates the biblical records, altho in 
not a few points Brugsch’s studies imply 
innovaticens in biblical interpretation. His 
theory of the passage of the Red Sea is an 
interesting study, but is novel and unique, 
placing the locality*of the j-assage 00 
longer between Pelusium and the Kasios 
Mountain, but at the northern end of Lake 
Kemwar; i. ¢., the so-called Bitter Sea of 
to-day, which at that time constituted @ 
part of the Gulf of Suez, or inthe middle of 
the present Suez Canal. Brugs7h claims 
that the Egyptian division of mankind into 
four classes is historically more correct than 
the biblical into three; 4. ¢., descendants of 
Shem, Ham and Japhet. The Egyptian 
leading races are Rome, or Red—4. e., Ham- 
ites; Amv, or Yellow—i. ¢., Semites; 
Tamehu, or Whites—i. e., Japhites ; Newest, 
or Black—i. e., Negro. In some cases 
Brugsch accepts an historical connection 
with biblical records somewhat hastily, 48 
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ence to the ten years of famine in the days 
of Joseph, altho the conception itself dates 
from the Greek period. Other points of 
somewhat doubtful help to Apologetics are 
the exceedingly late date in which he places 
the Exodus of the Israelites, namely, about 
1262 B. C., a8 also the three last chapters, in 
which not historical facts but certain new 
theories are promulgated. But with all 
this, the volume is a rich storehouse of new 
data and facts from the hands of thorough 
xpecialists, and herein is contained the 
great worth of the volume. Real students 
will be glad to use it. 

In the mooted problem of the rela- 
tion of natural science to religion the 
work of Dr. Otto Hamann, the Gittin- 
gen zoologist, entitled ‘‘ Entwicke.wngs- 
lehre und Darwinismus” (Jena: Coste- 
noble, 1892, pp. xix, 304, 8marks), is entitled 
to a leading rank. The relation of the evo- 
lution theory, and particularly the descent 
of man from beings of a lower grade, is ac- 
cepted as scientifically demonstrated by 
many German naturalists, under the lead- 
ership of Professor Hickel, of Jena, and 
thereby the biblical doctrine of the origin 
of things is pronounced disproved. The 
leading adversary of the Darwinian theory 
is the famous Dr. Virchow, of Berlin, who 
at each annual meeting of the International 
Anthropological Congress, of which he is 
president, sounds the note of alarm. But 
he does not do this in the interests of Chris- 
tian science, but of natural science. Ha- 
mann’s work is more one of a Christian 
scholar, altho he adheres strictly to scien- 
tific methods and data. He aims to demon- 
strate that the development theory, at least 
in its anti-biblical phases, has not been sci- 
entifically proved; that in the name of sci- 
ence no protest can be raised against the bib- 
lical account. Of the three parts of the book 
the first furnishes the paleontological, the 
embryological and the morphological dis- 
cussions ; the second demonstrates the sci- 
entific weaknesses of the evolution theory ; 
the third criticises particularly the hypoth- 
esis of the struggle for existence, and 
reaches the conclusion that without the 
acceptance of a Creator the existence of 
things cannot be explained. 

Becauze the work is comparatively but 
little known to American students, special 
attention should be called to the new third 
and enlarged edition of that master- 
piece of scientifico-popular apologetics of 
Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig, entitled 
“Die modernen Weltanschauungen und 
ihre praktischen Konsequenzen.”’ (Leipzig : 
Dérfling & Franke, pp. xii, 286. 6 marks.) 
The book grew out of lectures delivered in 
1880, and in Germany is regarded as a 
classic of its kind. Luthardt has the gift so 
seldom found among German university 
professors, of being able thoroughly to 
popularize for thinking readers the results 
of scientific research. The leading themes 
of this work are: ‘‘ The Status of the 
Thought of the Present Times,” ‘‘ Ration- 
alism and its Principles,” ‘Rationalism 
in the Departments of Religion and the 
Church,” ‘‘ Rationalism in Education,” 
‘Rationalism in State and Science,’’ “ The 
Omuipotent State and the Omnipotent 
Churck,” “The Consequence, of the Par- 
theistic Conception of the State for Church, 
Education and Society,” “‘ Materialism and 
its Consequences, ’ ‘‘ Pessimism and Chris- 
tiavity.”’ 

Tn biblical apologetics one of the most 
solid of recent contributions is that of Lic. 
Dr. Paul V. Schmidt, entitled ‘Der Gala- 
terbrief im Feuer der neuesten Kritik. 
(Leipzig, xv, 459 pp. 6 marks.) It is directed 
chiefly against the Dutch professor, Loman, 
and the Swiss Professor Steck, both of 
whom had attacked the authenticity of this 
book, which belongs to the four constitn- 
ting the * golden chain,” which even the 
Baur-Tiibingen school had left intact. 
Schmidt thus does in extenso for Galatians 
what Zahn did a few years briefly for 
Romans in Luthardt’s now defunct Zeit- 
schrift. It is a thoreugh defense of the 
letter in question against a neological and 
subjective criticism. 

It is a singular fact that most of the beet 
work in the line of defense of the tradi- 
tional biblical views in Germany, comes 
fiom the rank and file of the clergy. A com- 
mendable specimen of this kind is that of 
Pastor Martin von Gerlach on the question 

Ixt uns dax Alte Testament noch Gottes 
Wort?” (Berlin. pp. 61.) It defends the 
standpoint that the scientific criticism of 
the day has not been able to destroy the 
claim of the Old Testament to be a Revela- 
tion and the history of a Revelation. 
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doubted whether any human being will 

read ‘t through, and as there is no tribunal 

before which it can be tried, it scarcely 

seems worth while to have taken so much 

trouble. In the first place, Mr. George is 

altogether mistaken in his assertion that 

there can be no question that 

“at the present time—1892—Herbert Spencer, of 
all his contemporaries, holds the foremost place 
in the intellectual world, and through a wider 
circle than any man now living, and perhaps 
than any man of our century, is regarded as a 
profound, original and authoritative thinker— 
by many, indeed, as the greatest thinker the 
world has ever yet seen.” 

Mr. Spencer will undoubtedly retain his 
place in the estimation of mankind as an 
able expositor of science and of scientific 
method, as a brilliant elucidator of biologi- 
cal theory and of the hypotheses of evolu- 
tion, and as a stimulating writer upon 
many subjects. But no one acquainted 
with the history of philosophy will concede 
to him any high degree of metaphysical 
originality, while he is singularly devoid of 
the power of critical appreciation. He has 
made a great sensation and he has had a 
great influence. But the sensation is over, 
and theinfluence is declining. 

What is true of Mr. Spencer is to a cer- 
tain extent true of Mr. George. He has 
many brilliant qualities, and he has hada 
prodigious number of readers. His disci- 
ples, however, have amounted to more in 
numbers than in weight; and we apprehend 
that their numbers are not what they were 
a few years since, and that they will be still 
fewer in years tocome. Admitting that, on 
the theory of the equality of all men, ab- 
stract justice would require that all should 
have an equal title to the use of the earth, 
it does not follow that justice in the con- 
crete will be attained by the attempt to 
realize this abstraction. Keflection bas 
satisfied many who were at first attracted 
by Mr. George’s eloquent presentation of 
his views that no government could endure 
the strain which would be put upon it by 
the ‘‘ nationalization” of land. Experience 
is teaching us that there is much to dread 
in the increase of the functions of govern- 
ment, and that any real improvement in 
the condition of mankind is to be sought 
through an opposite tendency. Moreover, 
Mr. George’s proposal to confiscate property 
in land, in view of the fact that it had been 
from immemorial times universally re- 
garded as righteous, savored too much of 
dishonesty to secure the support of the bet- 
ter element in the community. 

Upon these grounds we do not regard it 
as of very much consequence whether Mr. 
Spencer’s treatment of land ownership is 
satisfactory to Mr. George or not. We may 
say, however, that it doves not admit of 
doubt that Mr. Spencer has changed his 
mind upon the question, especially since 
Mr. Spencer admits it. We do not think 
that his admission was very frank or made 
in a very creditable way, and Mr. George 
finds no difficulty in making out his case 
upon this point. Really we suppose that 
Mr. Spencer found that ‘‘absolute’’ ethics 
were not altogether compatible with com- 
monplace morals, and shrank from the 
consequences of his theories when he dis 
covered what they were going to be. There 
is, of course, a certain interest in observing 
the process by which the uncompromising 
theories of the youthful philosopher are 
modified by the broader views of mature 
life ; but this process is not to be studied to 
advantage in Mr. George’s polemical writ 
ings. 


Through God. and Christ. A Study in 
Scientific Theology. By Joseph Agar 
Beet, D.D. (Hunt and Eaton, New York. 
$2.00), is the opening number of a series of 
four volumes by the same author. They 
are designed to bea brief exposition in out- 
line “ of all that is known by man touching 
the unseen basis of religion’? and thus to 
cover the main points of systematic theol- 
ogy. The present or openi»g volume deals 
with the fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel and with the assumptions that form the 
logical introduction to it. It takes the argu- 
mentative form in Part I, dealing with the 
preliminaries of the subject; in Part II with 
“Justification through Faith,” Part III with 
“The Death of Christ,”” Part IV with “ The 
Son of God,”’ and Part V with ‘‘ The Resur- 
rection of Christ.’’ The second volume in 
the series is to give an account of “ The 
New Life in Christ”’ and be followed by one 
volume on ‘‘ The Church of Christ’’ and, as 
it is hoped, by a closing volume on ‘‘ The 
Last Things. ———Book by Book. Popular 
Studies on the Canon of Scripture. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $2.50 ) 
This volume is composed of a number 
of Bible Studies which were contributed 
originally as Introductions to ‘The 
New Illustrated Bible,” the last division of 





which has very recently been issued by 


Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co., London. The 
name of the authors are, the best guaranty 
of merit the work can have. They are, in 
short, those of thirteen of the very best and 
best-known biblical scholars in Great Bri- 
tain, Guide to the Knowledge of God. 
A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. 
Graty, Professor of Moral Theology at the 
Sorbonne (Paris). Translated by Abby 
Langdon Alger, with an Introduction by 
William Rounseville Alger. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, $3.00.) There is a great 
dealin this book to profit and interest a 
close thinker. The French original was 
crowned by the French Academy. The au- 
thor thinks and evolves his subject with a 
delightful French clearness and from a 
point of view which, without being at 
all difficult for American readers, will 
be fresh and have for them the interest 
of novelty. The Doctrine of the Proph- 
ets. [The Warburton Lectures for 1886-1890. 
By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge (Eng.). (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 41.75.) This is a 
highly scholarly series of lectures on the 
Old Testament Prophets. The author fol- 
lows the historical method and handles his 
critical materials freely. He believes in a 
deutero-Isaiah, whom he declares to be a 
disciple of Isaiah writing one age later than 
Isaiah, In fact, between these two parts of 
the book he places Haggai and Zechariah. 
Christ is to him the goal of all Prophecy. 
The exposition of this main point in his 
theory of Old Testament prophecy occupies 
the closing lecture in the series which, as a 
whole, must be taken as the most recent 
and authoritative statement of the attitude 
of the best fairly conservative Anglican 
scholarship toward the subject. How 
to Read the Prophets. Being the Prophe- 
cles arranged Chronologically in their 
Historical Setting, with Explanations, Map 
and Glossary. By the Rev. Buchanan 
Blake, B.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) This volume is the third 
Part of a work which has been noticed in 
our columns from the first Part. Its char- 
acteristic merit is that it presents the 
words of the Old Testament Prophecies ar- 
ranged in their historic, and as far as possi- 
ble, in their chronological order. This is an 
extremely interesting and useful method 
of exposition. In many respects it answers 
the purpose of acommentary. Mr. Blake 
has done his work with care and judgment, 
tho of course critics will differ widely 
among themselves as to both historic and 
chronological order. The present volume 
applies this treatment to the Book of Jere- 
miah.———The friends of the Rev. George 
W. Nicholls, D.D., author of “ Letters from 
Waldegrave Cottage,” will welcome the 
volume of sermons and miscellanies from 
him, published under the title of Miscel 
lantes, Religious and Personal, and Ser- 
mons. (Marigold Printing Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 4%2.00.)\———~In_ Paradise; or, the 
State of the Faithful Dead. A Study from 
Scripture on Death and After Death. By 
Charles H. Strong, A.M., Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Savannah. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. 31.00.) We fiud this a 
thoughtful and every way sensible discus- 
sion of a theme which, tho surrounded 
with great difficulty, must always have the 
deepest possible interest fur believers. We 
can commend this little book to them with 
entire confidence that it will be found 
wholesome in its method and tone, and that 
it keeps fairly within the lines of what is 
written. ——— The Bible Remembrancer 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
$1.25) is the reproduction of a Bible hand- 
book which, in a smaller form, has been 
found useful. Jt contains an analysis of 
the whole Bible, with introductions to the 
several books. It employs graphic lines, 
tabulations, maps, and other simple devices 
for the systematic presentation of Bible 
facts in very much condensed, convenient 
forms for ready reference. 











Jane Field. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Har- 
per & Brothers. 81.50.) Jane Field is, we 
believe, the first, if not the only long story 
Miss Wilkins has written, and has the 
merits and demerits of her many short 
stories, Jane Field, the heroine of the 
book, is, as is true of all this writer’s 
heroines, a New England woman and has a 
wrong to right which she broods over until 
her judgment is perverted and she easily 
makes the ‘‘ worse appear the better” way. 
The carrying out of this plan forms the plot 
of the story. Jane Field is a strong but not 
attractive person. She is stern and un- 
bending and drives even her daughter from 
her; but unattractive as she is, she is 
almost the only person in the book that 
makes much impression upon the reader. 
Lois, her daughter, might have been inter- 





esting if she only could have been allowed 





to be happy; but Miss Wilkins does not 
love to make her people bright and cheer 

ful, and when they do smile and appeer 
joyous the smiles are like heat lightning— 
amere shimmer—and the joy has always a 
feeling of dampness as tho tears were very 
near. Wewish Miss Wilkins, strong writer 
as she is, would add to her strength the 
brightness and joyfulness and sense of 
humor which we have a right to expect in 
the New England character. 


Round the Round World on a Church 
Mission. By the Rev. E.G. Mason, (Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; New York : E. and J. B. Young 
& Co. $1.50.) The author of this volume 
s‘arts on his missionary journey from Liv- 
erpool by way of New York and overland 
to San Francisco, and thence to the mission 
grounds in the Pacific. The author lets 
himself out freely on all subjects; and, so 
far as we are able to follow him and test 
his work, is as poor an observer as we care 
to follow. We hope his reports from the 
mission fields are mere accurate, but we 
have small confidence that they are. His 
other pages bubble over with blunder, 
prejudice and incompetent observation, 
Such men should never travel. They 
neither see anything, nor understand what 
they see; but, by some fatality, they, of all 
travelers, are sure to feel moved to make a 
book. The one thing that has escaped 
this author is the breadth and richness of 
the Christian missionary work that bas 
been done by Protestant missions in the 
islands of the Pacific. With a few excep 
tions, the smallest part of it all has been 
done by Anglican Episcopacy. This is all 
that Mr. Mason interests himself in, or per- 
mits his readers to see. He had better 
stayed at home or, at any rate, not written 
a book. 


In Foreign Kitchens isa little glimpse 
into the culinary mysteries of households 
across the water; being selected recipes 
that the book’s author, Mrs. Helen Camp 
bell, has collected *‘from England, France, 
Germany, [taly aud the North.’”’ Mrs. Camp 
bell presents some sixty or seventy dishes, 
most of them too national to be accept- 
able in our cook-books or too little known 
to figure there, and curiosity, acquired 
taste, ora love of cookery for itself will be 
pleased with what she has offered them, 
A little account of foreign kitchens and 
home-life as connected with meals, and the 
daily table’s office is included. But why Mrs, 
Campbell should omit in her list of things 
on the other side the modus operands for 
some of those enticing German ginger 
breads, for the Austro-Hungarian ‘‘ paprik 
hanen”’ and “ gulyas” isamystery. Many 
Americans have affectionate remembrance 
of them and would fain know the secret 
of their composition. (Boston: Ruberts 
Brothers. ) 


The National Hymn-Book of the Ameri 
can Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis 
Thompson,S T.D. (John D. Wattles, Phil 
adelphia. 60 cents in cloth.) The idea of 
this book, as set forth on the title-page and 
in the preface, is the excellent one of mak 
ing a compilation of the hymns which are 
common to the hymnaries of the leading 
American denominations. Such a work is 
one as to which considerable room must be 
left for difference of judgment. Practically 
the book is a marual of something over one 
hundred and fifty evangelical hymns and 
tunesin common use inal! the churches. 
In the margin of each hymn thirty hymna 
ries are indicated by convenient signs with 
the page on which the hymn in question 
will be found. These lists have been pre- 
pared to render the ordinary books avail 
able. The manualis useful and is intended 
to meet a growing want. Mr. C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., publishes the 
Song Budget Music Combined (50 cents) 
in a neat and convenient volume which 
contains ‘‘The Song Budget,’ “ The Song 
Century ” and “ The Song Patriot.” 





Morocéo as It Is. With an Account of 
Sir Charles Euan Smith’s Recent Mission 
to Fez. By Stephen Bonsal, Jr. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 41.50.) If a correct 
ive is needed to the recent literature on 
Morocco and the North African Arabs, it is 
here in Mr. Bonsal’s chapters, and uniess 
we are greatly mistaken the optimistic 
view of these tribes needs precisely the 
sharp upsetting which is administered to it 
in these pages. Mr. Bonsal commands our 
confidence as a clear, intelligent and fear 
less observer, who understood what he saw, 
and who saw further into things than some 
who were with nim, and many who pre- 
ceded him. His book is graphic and full of 
interest, which is sometimes fanciful. As 
to his differences with the English Minister 
the matter has been sufficiently discussed, 
and Mr. Bonsal would seem to have no re@- 
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son to complain of the position in which he 
is left. 


England and its Rulers. Being a Con- 
cise Compendium of the History of Engq- 
land and its People. By H. Pomeroy 
Brewster and George H. Humphrey. (S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) There 
are some rather new and excellent points in 
favor of this handbook. It is prefaced with 
several neat, well-chosen and useful tables, 
of events, rulers, genealogy of sovereigns, 
table of succession to the crown, table of 
notable eventsin India, table of memorable 
English naval engagements, tables of the 
English chancellors, and tables of the Eng- 
lish universities. The history proper is ex- 
tremely condensed. The philosophical 
form is generally avoided. Facts are left to 
tell their own story and make their own im- 
pression. The compilers rest their claim 
on the judgment shown in selecting those 
facts which are most pregnant and which 
carry in them the significance of the history. 


Memories of the Professtonal and Social 
Life of John E. Owens. By his wife. (John 
Murphy, Baltimore. $81.50.) It does not 
seem s0O many years since John Owens was 
delizhting the public with his Solon Shin- 
gle, Dr. Ollapod, Caleb Piummer, Amini- 
dab Sleek and Dr. Panglos. He stood high 
among our comedians, and off the stage 
was as amusing and entertaining as when 
on it. His wife bas written his life in much 
the same key and tune as he lived it. Her 
chapters make a merry comedy to the end. 
They tell the story of the actor’s career, 
what he played and how he thrived ; but we 
findin them no dramatic criticism and little 
or no exposition of Owens’s theory of in- 
terpretation of his parts nor of what he 
aimed at in rendering them. ‘The stories 
in the volume are generally good, and many 
of them capital, but rather long for repro- 
duction in our columns. 


Let Him First Bea Man, and Other Es- 
says, chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture. By W. H. Venable, LL.D. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. #125.) Dr. Venable 
is a prolific writer, particularly on educa- 
tional] topics, to which be has given much 
thought. The present collection of papers 
relating to this general subject is certainly 
thought producing. It will be found full 
of stimulus in the right direction. The 
keynote of the collection is sounded in the 
first number, ‘‘ Let him first be a man.” 
The line on which the author’s theme is de- 
veloped is that indicated by Rousseau when 
he said that among the many methods to 
abridge the study of the sciences we are 
sadly in want of one to ‘make us learn 
them with effort.’”’ The volume contains 
some pleasing and suggestive studies in the 
history of education. 


In A Tour Around New York, by “ Felix 
Oldboy,’’ readers of the Evening Post and of 
the Commercial Advertiser, of this city, 
will be glad to find collected the familiar 
letters on, so to speak, retrospective topog- 
raphy,from the late Rev. John Flavel Mines, 
LL.D., that so pleased residents of this city 
afew years age. The series has been re- 
printed substantially as then published, 
week by week ; and excellent illustrations 
from mauy out-of-the-way sources add in- 
terest to a tasteful volume. Every “ Old 
New Yorker” should read the book, aud we 
cannot conceive of a genuine old New 
Yorker not being absorbed and delighted 
in its contents. It is penned with accuracy, 
taste and immediate personal knowledye. 
¢New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


The Gospel of Life. Thoughts introduc 
tory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D, D.C.L., 
Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) The chapters which 
compose this volume give the substance of 
the lectures delivered by the author to his 
classes in theology during his twenty years’ 
work as Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. They are designed to define 
and deal with the great outlying problems 
of life and to show their relation to Chris- 
tianity. They embody the ripe conclusions 
of a broad, free and richly furnished mind 
working on the questions which lie deepest 
in the heart of the age. 


The American Baptist Publication Society 
have just issued an ‘“‘[mproved Edition” 
of the Revised English Version of the New 
Testament, published by them in 1865. This 
“Improved Edition ’’ has been prepared by 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., John A. Broadus, D.D., 
and Henry G. Weston, D.D., who were 
appointed a committee for the purpose, by 
the Bible Convention held in Saratoga, 
May, 1883. The version is published in two 
forms, one retaining the word baptize,.as 
the Anglicised form of the Greek original 
baptizo, and the other translating it by the 
word immerse, 


Cooper.———Sketches 





First Days amongst the Ccntrabands. 
By Elizabeth Hyde Bottume. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.25.) The interest will never 
die out of the story of emancipation that is 
retold in this volume. The nearer we go 
back to the beginning the more interesting 
itis. This is the charm of the book before 
us. Elizabeth Hyde Bottume was early at 
work, and the story she tells is not only of 
what she witnessed, but relates to that 
stage of the movement about which we all 
have the most curiosity and when it was 
fullest. of pathetic interest. The book is 
written in an interesting manner, and from 
a humanitarian as well as from an historic 
point of view is to be commended. 


The Model Sunday-School. A Hand- 
book of Principles and Practices. By the 
Rev. George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary of 
the Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society, who publish the volume 
(price 75 cents) for general use among Sun- 
day-school teachers of all grades. The 
book is rich and ripe, thoroughly system- 
atic and the embodiment of an endless 
amount of goodsense and practical experi- 
ence expressed in the briefest possible 
terms. It isthe most convenient and usable 
bandbook we have seen,and will prove an 
efficient aid to many persovs who would get 
no good froma more extended and elabo- 
rate treatise. 


Cycle Infantry. Drill Requlations. Pre- 
pared by Brig.-Gen. Albert Ordway. (Pope 
Manufacturing Co., Boston. 25 cents.) 
Bicyclers will seize on this book with avid- 
ity. It isa manual of tactics for all sorts 
of formations in bicycle drill, described and 
illustrated with diagrams of positions and 
movemeuts. The little manual contains in 
addition the interesting and instructive 
speech of General Miles on the military as- 
pect of cycling at the banquet to Colonel 
Burdette, President of the American 
Wheelmen’s League, Chicago, May 8ist, 
1892, 


The new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, published by the Blacks at Edin- 
burgh (Macmillan & Co., New York, $1.25 
per vol.), brings us to Vol. III, The Anti- 
quary, with illustrations diawn by Paul 
Hardy, and engraved ou wood by J. D, 
by Boz is the latest 
number in the republication of Dickens’s 
works by the Macmillans. ($1.00 per vol.) 
The volumes which compose this edition 
are a reprint of the first, with the illustra- 
tions and a bibliographical and biographi- 
cal introduction by Charles Dickens the 
younger. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $375.) The present Volume, 
XX XITI, carries the work on from Leighton 
to Lluelyn. Each new volume increases the 
working value of all the others. As the 
work advances its usefulness becomes both 
greater and more apparent. The editor is 
pushing it forward with great energy, and 
is already nearly half over the lovg road. 
The work continues to be done on the high 
plane given to it by Leslie Stephen, and is 
in the hands of the best possible contribu- 
tors and coadjutors. 


There is always a plenty of good 
plums in The New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Record. The number for 
January has exceptional interest in the 
charming paper of reminiscences of “‘ Paul- 
ding, Irving, Halleck, Cooper, Bryant and 
other New York authors” and the full lists 
of baptisms from the records of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church in the city of New 
York and of burial inscriptions at Fishkill. 


Letters toa Little Girl. By Helen Ekin 
Starrett. (Searle & Gorton, Chicago. 
$1.25.) We have noticed as excellent all 
the manuals on morals and manners that 
have come to us from this author. This 
litt'e volume belongs in the same class as 
to subject and merit. It is systematic and 
sensible light enough to be interesting 
without losing its serious character. 


Lectures on Architecture aud Painting. 
Delivered at Edinburgh, November, 1853. 
By John Ruskin, LL.D. (Charles E. Merrill 
& Co., New York $2.75.) This is the latest 
volume published in the ‘‘ Brantwood ”’ edi- 
tion of Mr. Ruskin’s works. Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton writes the introduction, and it 
is the regular, authorized American edition 


In the *‘ Laurel Crowned Verse Series,” 
issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost appears in a neat, 
attractive and handy form. The typography 
is excellent, and the paper sufficiently thick 
to add merit to the reprint. A sketch of 
Milton’s life and work might judiciously 
be included in such an edition; at least it 
is never out of place, 





LITERARY 1] NOTES, 


THE Exposition Graq Graphic, of Chicago, 
the third number of which is now out, 
illustrates the World’s Fair up to date. 


..Dr. Edward Eggleston is giving a 
course of eight lectures on the Culture His- 
tory of the American People under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, which provides a great variety of 
lecture courses through the winter for its 
membership and Brooklyn people at large. 


--The American Atheneum cannot 
command respect so long as it lacks dignity 
in its treatment of books, even the lightest. 
Flippancy and vulgarity, like that of the 
reviewer of ‘‘ Tales of a Garrison Town” in 
its “Brief Notes on New Books” in the 
second (January number) should be sup- 
pressed at once. There should be some 
effort on the part of the journal to live up 
to the big name it has assumed. 


....-A manuscript poem of over a thousand 
lines, ‘‘ Behind the Veil,’ was left by the 
late Professor De Miil, of Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, author of ‘‘ The Dodge Club” 
and other works. This will be edited by 
Dr. Archibald MacMechan and issued for 
the benefit of Mrs. De Mill, by Messrs. T. C. 
Allen & Co., Halifax, N.S., in two editions. 
The first will be a 1imited edition of a hun- 
dred copies with proof etchings, etc.; the 
second an ordinary edition of three hundred 
copies. 


.-Of Eisenmenger’s Entdecktes Juden- 
thum, written two centuries ago, a new 
edition has been published ina shape to 
suit the times by Dr. F. X. Schiefert. Sev- 
enteen chapters, treating of the social and 
family life of the Jews on the basis of the 
Talmuds and other post-biblical Hebrew 
sources are here reproduced. This famous 
book is a storehouse of rare data, but is un- 
critical and not always a reliable guide. 
No doubt the anti-Semitism of the day had 
a good deal to do with its republication. 


.-The recently deceased Prof. Dr. Lip- 
sius, of Jena, a leader of the advanced 
school of theological thought in Germany, 
has left what is probably the largest and 
most complete collection of theological 
journals in existence. His position as 
editor of the bibliographical annual, “‘ Theo- 
logischer Jahresbericht,” naturally made 
him acquainted with the whole class of 
literature. It was his wish that this rare 
collection should remain intact and it is to 
be sold asa whole. Acatalog of the list is 
published. 


..A biography of the great Catholic his- 
torian, Johannes Janssen, who in his “ His- 
tory of the Germans,” filling six large vol- 
umes, sought to demonstrate at the hands 
of authentic documents that the Reforma- 
tion was the greatest calamity that ever be- 
fell Europe, has been published by Ludwig 
Pastor. The data are taken largely from 
his letters and diary. It gives an interest- 
ing account of the mental make-up and the 
literary methods of this unique historian, 
but promises a still larger biography when 
the times shall be ripe for such a work. 
Herder in Freiburg is the publisher. 


..The law of Prussia demands that all 
publishers in the kingdom must send a 
copy of their new publications to the Royal 
Library in Berlin. The authorities of this 
library have recently published a circular 
with the announcement that, beginning 
with 1893, they will issue weekly the titles 
of all the books, etc,, they receive, and will 
send these bulletins to all the university 
and other larger libraries of Germany, and 
to the leading libraries of foreign coun- 
tries. The officials expect thereby to make 
it a matter of self-interest to the publishers 
also promptly to sendin copies of new is- 
sues. 


--No annual publication is received 
with a more royal welcome by Christian 
Germany than the Neue Christoterpe, is- 
sued now for fourteen years. A new vol- 
ume appears every Christmas. ‘They consist 
chiefly of Christian narratives and stories, 
personal reminiscences, travels, etc., by 
leading representatives of the Church at 
the universities and in the pulpits. De- 
litzsch was a frequent contributor. Among 
the writers of the new volume are such 
masterly writers as Wilh. Baur, E. From- 
mel, Rud. Kigel, Otto Funke. It would be 
difficult to find more delightfully instruct- 
ive books for intelligent readers than these 
volumes. 


.-An * Ethical Series,” consisting of a 
number of small volumes, each volume to 
be devoted to the presentation of a repre- 
sentative system of Modern Ethivs in selec- 
tions from the original works, with notes, 
is now in preparation, under the editorial 
supervision of Prof. E. H. Saeath, of Yale 





Cnteatty. = series will be published 

by Ginn o. The volume entitled 
‘““Hume,” edited by Dr. J. H. Hyslop, of 
Columbia College, will soon appear. It 
contains the whole of the third book of the 
“Treatise of Human Nature,’”’ and such 
portions of the second book as throw light 
upon Hume’s moral theory. 


.... The French Archeological Mission at 
Cairo, to which we owe the publication of 
the newly discovered Gospel and Apocalypse 
of Peter and of the Fragments of the Book 
of Enoch, publishes ia its Mémoires some 
of the most valuable literary finds made in 
Egypt and the East. These valuable publi- 
cations are unfortunately not as widel 
known as they should be to scholars. Fif- 
teen volumes of such collections and discus- 
sions bave been issued, and the sixteenth 
is in preparation. Maspero, Bouriant, 
Naville, Schiaparelli, Amelineau, and 
many other noted Orientalists are among 
the editors. The publisher is Leroux, of 
Paris. Tbe volumes are, however, very ex- 
pensive, several of the fascicles, which 
are all printed on pages thirteen by ten 
inches, running up to thirty or forty and 
even seventy- -five francs. 


...The current number of The Illustrated 
American contains the usual complement 
of interesting pictures and articles on 
topics uppermost in the public mind. Con- 
siderable space is given to the historic 
House of Orleans, which claims the throve 
of France, and to the projected removal of 
La Chapelle Expiatoire. These two arti- 
cles, taken in connection, throw a curious 
side light, from the point of view of their 
writers, on the politics of our sister repub- 
lic. The second installment of a continued 
article, by Maurice M. Minton, showing the 
streets of New York where the street Arab 
learns his first lessons in crime, is full of 
color, information and timely interest. It 
ix evident the writer contemplates intro- 
ducing his reader to the a Pee os who 
figure along the route traveled by the trans- 
gressor from street to State prison. 
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F out, ~ 8 in Philosophy. ( (Physical and ae - 
by W William Mackintire Salter is 
nd 155. Chicago, Il.: Charles H. Kerr ¢ 
Why Government at All? A Philosophical Ex. 
amination of the Principles of Human Gov- 
ernment, Involving an nalysis of the Con- 
stituents of Socie ty, ard a Consideration of 
the Principles and Purposes of Human Asso- 
ciation, Bv William H. Van Ornum. TAXO, 
pp. viii, 468. The same.........c.ececeeeeeees 
No“ Beginning ”; or, The Fundamental Fallacy. 
A Common Sense Exposure of the Error in 
the Reasoning upon which is based baltes in 
a “Creation ™ or “ First Cause” of Th ings. 
By William H Maple. 74x5, pp. 166. The 
GIR, c vescusccncacccvsnnesccesvcceatssenesescves 
The Gospel of Matthew in Greek. Edited by 
Alexander Kerr and Herbert C wel Tol- 
Man. 8x54, pp. xxv. 117. The same.. 
The Unending Genesis; or, Creation ever Pree- 
ent. By if. M. Simmons. 6x4%,pp Ill. The 





The Cause of the Toiler : A Labor Day & cornea. 

By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 6x44, pp. 32. The 
same 

The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 
An Address before the College Student's 
Summer School for Bible suady,, at North- 
fleld, Mass., July 1, 1888. Clay Trum- 
bull. 74¢x5'6, pe. 3s. Philadelphia. Penn.: 
John D. Wattl 


ities Ashton’s Be aw ' ae. 
bins. 


Little ii of Mine. By Martha Burr 
Sunks. 74x5, pp. 271. New York and St 
Paul: D. D. Merrill Co.......cccocccccces coves 


At ty Feet. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 7x434, pp. 
2122. The same. 
Our Children of the Slums. By Annie Bronson 
“ve 8x5, pp. 54. The same 


The “ L. A.” Index, An Index to General 
Liver rature, Biographical, Historical and 
Litera y Essays and Skete hes, Reports and 
Public ations of Boards and Societies dealing 
with Education, Health, Labor, Charities 
and Corrections, ete., etc. By William I. 
Fletcher, A.M., with the Co-operation of 
pane & Librariaus. Issued by the Publication 
Sect ” J the es an Library Associa- 
tion. x74, 32%. Boston and New 
York: " Suakion® Midtin a& « Eee ckaneds s<sedeus 


A Journal ¢ Americ al Ethnology and Arche- 
ology. Walter Fewkes, Evitor. Volume 
Il. ingxthy, pp. iv, 144, The same 

The Dawn of Italian Independence. Ital Sr} 
the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of 
Vénice, 1849. By William Roscoe Thayer. 
° two volumes. 8x54. Volume I, pp. 453. 

Volume II, pp. 446. The same 


The Interpretation of Nature. By Nathaniel 
Southgate Shaler. 7x4%, pp. xi, 308. The 


The Evolution of an E maine, “ Brief Historical 
Sketch of Germany. ary Parmele. 
746x5, pp. f4. New Suet ay ilttags Beverley 
Harrison 


Pécheur d'Istande. Das | Pierre Loti. Edited, 
with Notes, by R. J. Morich. 7'4x5, pp. M0. 
Boston: D.C. a . & Co 

The Secret of Character Building. By John B. 
De Mott, A. me 6% D. Oy fara d pp. xii, bu. 
Chicago, I.: . Griggs & 

Rousseau’s FE oa ; or, Treatise on Education. 
Abridged, Translated and Apatite d by 
William H. Payne, PhD., LLD. tnterna- 
tional Education Series, 734x5, pp. xlv, 359. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co 

Figaro Fiction. A Collection of Short Stories 
by J. Percival Pollard, Harold R. Vynne, 
Fanny Locke MacKe nzie, Eugenie Long, 
Clifton S. Sultzer, Tom Hall, Robert Yulee 
Toombs, a ard Romaine, Frederic Mayer 
and Austyn Granville. "Decorations _by 
Frank Ho oes and C Ss Gandy. 
pp. 271. Chicago, [ll.: W. J. F. Daile 

French Reader on the C umaaintive Method. The 
Story _of Rudolphe and Coco, the Chimpan- 
zee. With Vocabularly, Grammatical Kefer- 
ences and Synoptical ‘Tables. 7 Adolphe 
York, Cine! Ph.D. 84x6, pp. 171. New 

Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 


nannies e Heya, MW Its Principles and Forn: >. 
By th Richard, p-P. and 
vv. spatter A.M. Pu 
the Author. Nao vill, 358. 
phia, Penn.: Latheran’ Publication Soclety.. 
Paracletos: or, The Baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
By the Rev. Sherlock Bristol. THM, pp. 
Iss. New York: Fleming H. Revel 
New Pocket Atlas of the United States. et 


The Last v - nah of the Admiral of the “Ocean 
Sea. s Related by Himself and his Com- 
+g By Charles Paul MacKie. 8x54, 
pp. 518. Chicago, Ill.: A.C. McClurg & Co.. 

Our bury to Tour in England. Canter- 

rimoor Forest an Back, by Way 
ath. Ord and the Thames i 
By Reuben Gold irhwaits. Illustrated. 734 
. bp. ix 315, The sam 
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turesqne Chicago. “and Guide sey arte 
- Fat ir. Profusely Ls ty x64. PR. xii, 

304. Baltimore, Md.: ward & Co. 
The Veiled Hand. A ey saa the Sixties, the 

Seventies and the Fighties, By Frederick 
Wicks. 8x5, pp. vi, 316. New bebe Harper 
& Bros 


st Little Sara. By ‘Alan St. ‘Aub n, Tees. 
ne 214. Chicago, Ill.: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Quiet eae. By Chasies Basspe Banks. wie 
ntroduction pie Rea xi P 
on leieses fi: FJ Wohuite OO” 
The, Liang ny of Richard Wagner. ‘Translated 
m the French ¢ Maurice Kufferath. 74¢x 
5 DP. } wg New York: The United States 
caine A ‘Story for Girls. By Emma 
- “Marshall. Mx, DD. Vi, 383.” New York: 
TE Fr. DIGtEOT © CO: onc ccscccccccces. cocsescescs 
The Clock on the Stairs. By an Weber. 
With illustrations. 7x5 wa p. 19%. The 
BRNO has cestsse ssaeneeseousseans Seaksecsoue ace 
Hiram Goff’s Retaten , sgt. The: = Sieeneinns by 
the Grace of God 7446x5, pp. 127. The 


MARIE sa co tncnsnccssucdeveccsenactees ceesbesieecs 
dies in Ephesians. By A. R. Cocke. 73¢x5, 
pp. 137. PN New York: fissioe H. Revell 
Rec aviseescoesceinrs sercisecete Goneuiee sereqenee 


Victory through Surrender. A Message Con- 
cerning Consecrated Living. By the Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. 6x44, pp. The.same .... 

Men and Morals. By the Rev. somes Stalker, 

744x5, pp. 178. The 

The, Diamond Necklace. By pec Cariyie. 

ted wae | Introduction -_ Notes, by W. 
5 calor. 640x434, pp. iv. -Boston and 
New York: Leach, Sheweli ype Renta 
Thes Campaign of Waterloo. A Milt tary History. 
y John Codman_ Ropes. x644, pp. iit, 

iil. New York: Charles Ser bner’s Sons. 

The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. Ry 
Charles Angustus Briggs, D.D. 834x5}¥, pp, 
SE TER. TOO BRB icc cccccccncvccccsccosessccess 

Adzuma; or the Japanese Wife. A Play in 
Four Acts. B = Asiaing Arnold. 74x44, 
pp. Vi, 170. The same..........ccccccssocccvees 


Genleman Upomt's ae. 


By Tom Cobb- 


leigh “Unknown” Library. 74x3%, 
pp. 18. New York: Cassell & Co........... 
mood Bs 1 ern ta By Grant Allen. 744x5, pp. 270. 


A Paradise a English Poetry. Arranged M¢f 
Breching. In two volumes. Bex’ 


ae. » Pp. vi, 312. MS wane II, pp. 
New York: Macmillan & Co............e0ee0+ 
In the Key of the Blue, and Other Prose Essays 


Bv John Addington Symonds. 8x54, pp. 302. 
TD GEG oncccissrescrveceveses sevessecvesees ve 


Russia under Alexander II], and in the Pre- 
ceding Pertod. Translated from the Ger- 
man of H. Von Samcon-Himmelstierna, by 
J Morrison, M.A. Edited with Saengiery 
Notes and an Introduction by Felix Volk- 
hovsky. 846x534, pp. xxxvi, 306. The same.. 

The life and Adventures of James P. Beck- 

wourth, Mountineer, Scout, Pioneer, and 
Chief of the Crow Nation of Indians. Writ- 
ten fro u his Own Dictation by T. D. Bonner. 
New Fdition. Edited, with Preface, 4 
Charles G. Leland (“Hans Breitmann”’). - 
lustrated. Adventure Series. S458, pp. 

The save. . 


The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By ‘Dr. 
David Frederick Strauss. Translated Troms 
the fourth German Edition hy George Eliot. 
Second Edition J one volume. 9%34x6, pp. 
SE PHD ers csdvnscccescccssisseiiceece 


The Poems of William ‘iamaa, 74x5, pp. 1x, 280. 
We i sbctapsiesccpcascasnassaet aacues..o.000 


From Adam’ 2 Peak toElevhanta: Sketches in 
Ceylon. Edward Carpenter. 8x54, pp. 
xvi, 363. " ne same 
A Born Player. By Mary West. 
vill, 293. MD tas ctuedecsbserensetacees 

A Guide to the Paintings of Florence: Being a 
Complete Historical and Critical Account of 
all of the Pictures and Frescoes in Florence, 
with Quotations from the Best Authorities; 
Short Notices of the Legends and Stories 
connected with Them and their Subjects; 
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The Expository Times 

Editor—Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A. 
HE purpose of The Expository Times is 
to record the results of the best study of 
the Bible in the present day, in an interest- 
ing and practically useful form; and to 
stimulate and guide both ministers and lay- 
men towards a fuller, more accurate, more 
fruitful study of the same inexhaustibly 

precious library. 

Published Monthly. Annual subscription (prepaid), 


post-free, $1.50. 
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preacher.’’—London Methodist Times. 
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Published Quarterly. Price, 40cents, An- 
nual prepaid subscription (post-free), $1.50. 
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an organ of the higher scholarship. 
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The Naturalist on the River 


By HENRY WALTER BAtTEs, F.R.S., 


Amazons. 


late 


Assistant Secretary of the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society. 


With a Memoir of 


the Author, by EBWARD CLOpD. With 


Map and numerous [Ilustrations. 


Cloth, $5.00. 


In company with Alfred Russel Wallace the author, 
in 1848, began an exploration of the Amazons region 


for the collection of objects of natural history. This 
volume records the adventures of an eleven-years’ 


8vo. 


sojourn, during which specimens of nearly fifteen 
thousand species were obtained; and includes de- 
scriptions of habits of avimals, sketchas of Brazilian 


and Indian life, and various aspects of nature under 


the equator. 


Rousseau’s Emile ; 
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College. 
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Abridged, translated, and annotated by 
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Ph.D., 
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LL.D., 


International Education Series. 12mo 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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cate a return to nature. It is the most radical work of 
the kind ever written, and not only gave the primary 
impulse to Pestalozzi and Basedow, but set on fire all 
Europe, and probably did tnore than any other book 
to bring about the French Revolution. 
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CORPORATE PUBLICITY. 


Mr. HENRY CLEwS, of New York City, 
recently stated that in his opinion the time 
had come for a greater knowledge about 
corporation affairs on the part of those 
interested and the general public. This 
remark grew out of the fact that at the 
last annual meeting of the Northern Pa- 
cific, in October, a committee of stock- 
holders was appointed to examine into 
and report upon the affairs of that com- 
pany, and to give to that report the fullest 
publicity ; of this committee Mr. Clews is 
chairman. Northern Pacific matters 
have been the occasion of much comment 
in financial circles for a year or more, 
and altho the criticisms upon its manage- 
ment are believed to be without founda- 
tion, yet the directors thought it the wis- 
est course to let the facts as they really 
were speak for themse!ves through an im- 
partial committee. , 

The American theory of corporation 
management is that a board of directors 
shall govern, a board composed of large 
stockholders or representing them, so 
that the conduct of affairs shall rest in the 
hands of those who would gain by success. 
But the old idea of a scrupulous trustee- 
ship is not now always carried out. Cor- 
porations are sometimes run for the bene- 
fit of the insiders, the stockholders and 
the general public not being permitted 
any real knowledge of affairs. In fact, it 
is not too much to say that the corpora- 
tion problem, as we now know it, turns 
largely upon just this question of public- 
ity. It was stated several weeks agoin this 
column, as to the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of corporations in all branches of trade 
about which many sincere people are be- 
coming alarmed, that we as yet were 
more frightened than hurt. The concern 
about corporations does not indicate a 
real danger so much as mere mystery as 
to what they are doing. The‘economists, 
for example, tell us that large capital and 
large plants are necessary to real cheap- 
ness of production and that that cheapness 
in the long run will be beneficial to consum- 
ers eyen if the profit upon the investment 
at first is great; but why, then. should not 
these corporations show to the world by 
figures what they are producing and at 
what cost, leaving the public to draw the 
inevitable inference that the common 
people are having their transportation or 
manufacturing done for them at a price 
per ton or per shoe or per keg, much 
lower than could be expected but for 
these same corporations. If there is any 
real peril in the great growth of corpora- 
tions in the United States, publicity will 
check or cure it. Thus full publicity of 
corporation affairs is a safeguard for the 
companies themselves against misunder- 
standings and attacks based on ignorance 
of the actual facts ; and at the same time 
is a safeguard for the public against the 
real or supposed menace to our political 
rights which some of our citizens believe 
such law-created bodies exibit. 

Railways in Great Britain are generally 
managed by directors who, unlike our 
own, are salaried officials held responsible 
for their duties. At the end of the fiscal 
year these directors state that the railway 
has earned so much net money ; itis then 
the business of an outside auditor appoint- 
ed by the shareholders to go over the 
figures and say whether the accounts of 
the directors are in his judgment correct- 
ly made up. Last of all, at a public meet- 
ing of stockholders the annual report is 
adopted and the dividend declared. It is 
not intended here to argue that the Eng- 
lish plan in all of its details is the best for 
us. On the contrary, many American 
railroads have been injured by forcing 
upon them English methods and Eng- 
lish forms of accounting, in disregard 
of the fact that the conditions of 
transportation are essentially differ- 
ent. Yet it is no doubt true that 
Wwe could have, and ought to have more 
of the spirit of publicity under which the 
English railways are run, tho we need not 
copy every foreign feature.. Large cor- 
porations ought, in their own defense, to 
to make exhibits of their affairs in detail 











enough to show the main facts, Our rail 
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ways ought to publish in annual reports 
and in the newspapers the cogent facts of 
the year’s business in detail enough so 
t rat the oft-repeated charge of swindling 
the public by extortionate rates may be, 
ina measure at least, disproved. Public 
opinion, therefore, should sanction the 
publication in pamphlets, in newspapers 
and in any other form information about 
corporations with sufficient particulars to 
enable the people to form an intelligent 
aod fair judgment. Much public friction 
could be thus avoided. 


i 
> 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





THE general condition of business is 
good. Bank clearings last week were 
13¢ heavier than last year, showing 
that the volume of trade is large. Pro- 
Guction is active in almost every line of 
industry, and yet there was rarely ever so 
many complaints about scant supplies of 
merchandise as now. In an unusually 
large number of instances consumption has 
outrun production ; hence, to this extent 
at least, our manufacturing and mercan- 
tile interests are in sound shape, and there 
is little discontent among labor. The 
stimulating effect of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion is already being felt; and, while 
expectations in this respect appear to be 
runn ng beyond reasonable bounds, never- 
theless it is likely to prove an important 
factor over a very large section of coun- 
try. But this ends the favorable side of 
the picture, which is largely counter- 
balanced by other views. There is still a 
deal of conservatism abroad, because of 
the silver question, the tariff question and 
the anti-option nuisance; besides which 
there is a very proper disposition to cau- 
tion here and there in case of a cholera 
outbreak next summer. 


Enough is known concerning the tariff 
policy of the incoming Administration to 
say that no radical change will be made 
or even attempted. The necessity for 
keeping up a large revenue will certainly 
impose restraint upon any radical free- 
trade movement. Mr. Carlisle, the ex- 
pected Secretary of the Treasury, being 
eminently conservative ia disposition and 
a strong advocate of the defeated Mills 
bill, it is not improbable that the last- 
named measure will be the basis of new 
legislation, simply because is would ena- 
ble a reduction in duties without loss of 
revenue, on the expectation that imports 
must expand. Among the changes that 
now app2ar most likely are free wool and 
a reduction in woolen duties. Free iron 
ore comes next on the list, and there is 
also some prospect of a reduction of the 
rate upon certain kinds of machinery 
nsed here extensively. The tin plate duty 
will probably be put down at ic. per 
pound ; and lower rates are anticipated 
on glassware and earthenware. Lumber 
may go on the free list in company with 
a number of other raw materials, while 
on luxuries and liquors high rates are like- 
ly to be sustained. Few changes are antici- 
pated in farm products unless a stronger 
agitation demands it, and sugar will remain 
free unless the anti-trust sentiment or 
reveaue necessities make the adoption of 
aduty necessary. Congressman Harter’s 
bill imposing a duty of $c. per pound 
upon both raw and refined has not been 
defeated, and has many friends as a reve- 
nue and anti-trust measure. All things 
considered, the tariff changes in prospect 
are neither radical nor serious. They are 
important enough, however, to warrant 
the demand that the changes be made 
known and put into effect without more 
than reasonable delay. Business opera- 
tions extending into the future cannot be 
made with any safety until this suspense 
is removed ; and the majority of business 
men are certainly in favor of an extra 
session, Mr. Cleveland being understood 
to believe in the calling of such in Sep- 

tember next. 


At first sight the annnal report of silver 
production compiled by Mr. Valentine, of 
Welis Fargo & Co., shows a decrease for 
the year. He gives the value of the total 
output at $50.607,000 in 1892 compared 
with $60,614,000 in 1801. This has le@ some 





to suppose that there was a decrease of 
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quent closing of low grade ore producing 
mines. If quality be taken into consider- 
ation, however, the result is wholly dif- 
ferent; for in 18%2 the amount produced 
was 58,169,000 ounces and in 1891, 61,- 
851,000 ounces, a decrease of only 67 
Mr. Valentine estimates the value 
of silver produced at 87c. per ounce 
in 1892 and 90c. in 1891; so that about 
$6,500,000 of the decline in values must 
be attributed to the loss in price of silver. 





On the various exchanges speculation 
has been active, fears of the Anti-Option 
bill having a deterring effect. Wheat was 
dull, with a declining tendency, receipts 
at the West being large and exports from 
the seaboard small. Corn was 2c. high- 
er, because of diminished marketings. 
In cotton there were no changes of im- 
portance, the movement being lighter 
than last year. Coffee advanced jc. and 
oil declined 4c. Dry goods are quiet; 
but the market is unusually bare of staple 
cotton fabrics, prices being correspond- 
ingly strong. For woolens there has been 
a good demand, supplies in this branch 
also being scant and values firm. Print 
cloths are quoted firm at 4c. for 64x64s, 
the stock on hand being reported at 
only 1,000 pieces, compared with 238,000 
pieces this time last year and 778,000 
pieces same time in 1891, Wool is 
firm, with good demand in Boston at an 
advance of 1@2c. There is prospect of 
the mills not being able to secure suffi- 
cient supplies of raw material. At pres- 
ent rate of demand domestic clips will 
be exhausted two months before the new 
clip is available, and the cable reports an 
advance of 5% in all foreign wools suitable 
for American use. The boot and shoe 
trade is in very good condition, and heavy 
shipments on account of previous orders 
are in progress. In the iron trade low 
prices somewhat discourage producers, 
but demand improves in consequence. 
Copper is also slightly depressed, having 
touched 114c. Hog products continue to 
advance owing to the lessened supply of 
hogs. Pork is now quoted at $19.00 
19.50 per bbl., and lard at $11.85 for Jan- 
uary options. This latter is an advance 
of $4@5 over last year. The prospects 
are that the winter packing will be the 
smallest for sixteen years, and the de- 
crease compared with last year is beyond 
precedent. 


The Industrials monopolized attention 
on the Stock Exchange. In whisky and 
sugar the fluctuations were wide ~ and 
transactions unusually heavy, speculation 
therein being guided by one or two prom- 
inent operators, Altho the market for 
railroad shares has been strong, yet the 
extraordinary gyrations of the industrials 
produced more or less uneasiness. Both 
whisky and sugar certificates have been 
steamed up to top prices ; but as these are 
pow based upon forced or monopoly prof 
its there is little confidence in their sta- 
bility, and any break in the industrials 
would, of course, affect railroad secur 
ities adversely. At the same time, 


easy money favors higher prices, and 
for the present this appears to be 
the most powerful factor. In_ the 


minds of conservative financiers there is 
a constant feeling of uneasiness about 
silver, Nearly $5,000,000 of gold have 
been exported during the last ten days, 
leaving our available stock of gold at very 
low figures. Commercial bills were rarely 
so scarce, and the majority of bills are 
now being drawn either against gold or a 
few stocks and bonds. At the present 
rate of gold shipments, therefore, our 
available stock will be wiped out in about 
thirty days. The situation is more serious 
than ever, and yet Congress shows no 
disposition to act, no inclination to repeal 
the Sherman bill until compelled by the 


force of roused public opinion. Under- 
neath present appearances there is 
a feeling of uneasiness in banking 


circles about this silver question that 
further gold shipments may bring to 
the surface. Outside of these draw- 
backs, however, the stock market seems 
to be in healthy condition ; and, but for 
this silver specter, there would be uni- 





factory character. The coal companies 
are certainly doing well, if Lackawanna 
can be taken as an example, having 
earned over 10¢ in 1892 against about 7% 
in 1891. Reading is also reporting larger 
earnings than a year ago, altho latest re- 
turns bave not been up to expectations. 
The demand for coal is large; and at the 
higher prices the coal companies are hav- 
ing matters very much to their liking in 
spite of hostile legislative demonstrations. 
In the third week of January 47 roads 
reported an increase of 37 in earnings, 
and for the second week 79 roads show 
an increase of 2.60%. The best increases 
are shown on the Northwestern systems 
and some of the Southwestern lines. 

The money market is abundantly sup- 
plied with funds, owing to liberal receipts 
from the interior, Last week’s gold ship- 
ments counted in Saturday’s statement ; 
otherwise the gain in surplus would have 
appeared greater than $613,000. Call 
loans ranged 1@47, the common rate be- 
ing 24%. Of commercial paper the supply 
is moderate on demand, good prime 
double names being quoted 44@5¢ for 60 
days and four months. Time money is 
34(444¢ for one to six months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan. %. Jan.2l. Differences. 
BRM. sccccccece $455,179, 900 $447,074,100 Ine. $8,105,800 
Specte..........06 85,280,100 84,627,700 Inc. 652,400 
Legal tenders 60,058,100 57,892,800 Inc, 2,165,300 
Deposits.......... 485,779,600 479,963,600 Inc. 8,816,000 
Circulation ...... 5.586, 300 5.646.900 Dec, 60,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specle ...ccccccce $85,280,100 = $44,627,700 Inc, 
Legal tenders,... 60,058,100 57,442,800 Ine, 
Total reserve... €145,338,200 © $142,420,500 Inc. $2,817,700 


$552,400 
2,165,300 





Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 122,194,900 119,990,900 Inc, 2,214,000 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MeDtS....-...+6 25,143,300 22,520,000 Ine. 614,700 
Excess of reserve, Jan, d0th, I802..........00066 $36,020,900 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 

Bid, Asked, 
U.S, 48, 1907, rewistered..........eceeceee oe L353 1G 
U.S. 48, I90T, COUPON... 6.0. cee ee cece eeeeee 11s 14% 
Ext. U.S, 28, 1801, registered........00 seseee 100 ar 
CUPPeNCY 63 IBYD.....ccccercccccsccvcceccecees 105 
Currency 68, 1BU6.....6..cesecseeveereseeeeeees 1% 
Currency 6s, 18Y%......c.ccereseccreceesecesees 1 
Currency 68, 1BVB ........c00. cee eeeeereeeseeee 112% 
Currency fa, 1RWD...... cece cece eee e eee eeeeees 115 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was steady for 
long bills and easy for short, but was dull. 

Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows : 


H-days. j-days. 
LONGO. ...... cossessssves sone eee 4.87 4.89 
PIS RIO oo o0scesccccvccccves ‘ 5.15% 5.138% 
Geneva... . seeeeees 5.15 5.1246 
Berlin—Reic hsmarks. eeeeseeseceees 9554 Wig 
Amsterdam—Gnuilders ............ {45 4054 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

Following were the bids at the Board 

for city bank stocks: 
Bid. 






id. 
Ainerica. . . 217 | Market & Fulton.. 230 J 
Am. Exe hange. ere is 57 | Mee hanics’ ein. sie : NS 
Broadway. Me’ch’s’ & Traders’... 180 
Central National..... it Mercantile ...... * 200 
Chase National....... 45 Merchants’............ 1 
Chatham........ Mchts’ Exchange .... 10 
Chemical... .... Metropolitan.......... 6 
CIEY...cccccce coocccves Metropolis, ........0.. 6B 
Citizens’.... NaSBall.... crcoce v4 


|New York.... 
IN. Y. County.. 
we Be Oat ational 


Columbia.. 
Commerce.. 
Continental... 





Corn Exc hange. Ninth National.. "15 
Deposit..... Nineteenth Ward.... 175 
East River. si |North rd) 





America....... 
Oriental... 07 





Fifth, Avenue.. Pacific.... 








First National.. 250) ark $15 
First Nat'l of S.1..... 110) People’s .2 
Fourteenth St......... 5 b [PROMI Z...000 ccccccceee 125 
Fourth Nat'l... PROMEEC... cccccccvcecs 172 
Gallatin Nation Seaboard National... 173 
German Am.... Second National..... 525 
Germania.... .. BS Seventh National.... 125 
Greenwich. f Shoe & Leather....... 155 
Hanover......-.. . 5 ist. Nicholas...... -. 1 
Hudson River,........ 1M Southern Bational... 10 
Importers’ & Traders’ 600 |State of N. Y......... M4 
BP VERE. occ cccccccvevece 1m (Third National possece Wi 
Leather Manuf........ 2) |Tradesmen’s......... Llu 
Lincoln Nat'l... .... 400 \United States Nat’... 205 
Manhatéan......... .. 1% (Western Nat'l........ 16 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of Yank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 28th, 1893 : 








versal contidence in the future of values. 





one-sixth for the year owing to the fre- 


Railroad reports are generally of a satis- 











Last 
Asked. Sales, 


Bid. 


8 





do do preferred 
Proctor & Gamble com “ 
do. do. pfd oe 115 
P, Lorillard Co. com.........+. oe re 
do GO. DEB .cccccccece coves os a 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com es 63 
American Straw Board Co 8Y 88 
Celluloid Co........ccscerecees 96 Wi 
New York Biscuit Co,.... woe 56 5Y 58 
Diamond Match Co........6..0+ eee 158 161 15849 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....115 120 115 


U.S. Book Co., preferred.......... .. a 5 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

....Messrs. Fisher & Shaw have for 
sale a small lot—only $325,000—of the 20. 
year 6% gold bonds of the Riverside Park 
Railway Co., of Sioux City, Ia., secured 
by first mortgage. 
.The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
have made arrangements to erect a new 
building on the site of their present office 
corner Broadway and Chambers Street, 
to cost about $240,000. 


.A new bank is to be started in Wall 
Street, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
in which some of the most prominent 
financiers and capitalists of the city will 
be interested. Later, when the organiza- 
tion has taken form, we shall give further 
particulars regarding it. 


..The increase in the price of the 
stock of the Ninth National Bank has 
been noted in our columns from time to 
time as sales have taken place. The last 
quotation noted by us was at 127, and 128} 
is now asked. Mr. Cilley, who was some- 
what recently elected President of the 
Ninth, is certainly to be congratulated 
upon this the very best of evidence of the 
bank’s prosperity. 


.The National Park Bank takes a 
big jump upward in its line of deposits, as 
shown in its last week’s ofticial report to 


the New York Clearing House. The 
amount is $31,568,400, or $6,000,000 and 


over, larger than that reported by any 
other New York bank. The report also 
shows loans amounting to $26,570,700— 


$5,620,400 in specie, and $3,599,100 
legal tenders. Its percentage of re- 
serve is 29.5. Once in its prosperous 


history, February, 25th, 1892, it held de- 
posits of $35,910,535, 


peehen Itis interesting to note that the United 
States Trust Company, one of the great 
financial institutions of the country, in 
its statement of the condition of its busi- 
ness on the 31st of December, 1892, shows 
resources amounting to $48,607,354.77. 
Of this amonnt about $9,000,000 are in 
United States municipal railroad and 
other bonds and about $28,000,000 are Joans 
on collaterals. Its capital stock is $2,000,- 
000, and it bas a surplus of $8,100,000, Its 
deposits were $36,922,467.95. Mr. John 
\. Stewart is President. 


..The annual statement of the Dela 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
shows for the year 1892 gross earnings of 
$46,226,283, operating expenses $37,781, 
880, net earnings $8,440,400, and a balance 
afier payment of interest charges of $3,- 
077,996. The net profit for the year was 
equal to 9.987 on the $26,200,000 capital 
stock. Its statement, as those of many 
previous years, shows the careful man 
agement of one of the ablest railroad 
presidents in this country, Mr. Samuel 
Sloan. 


..Quite a little excitement was 
aroused last week by the foolishness of 4 
clerk employed for sevaral years by the 
Royal Insurance Company of this city 
who forged a check of that institution oD 
the Merchants’ National Bank for $80,000. 
He then employed a boy of seventeen 
years of age to take the check to Albany 
and endeavor to secure as much money 4 
possible on it, in which undertaking be 
made a failure. Both are under arrest. 
In addition to being punished for com 
mitting crime, they should receive addi- 
tional punishment for being fools. 


.Pasadena capitalists are construct 
ing an electric and coble road to the sum™ 
mit of Echo Mountain, halfway up the 
Sierra Madres. The road will be an elec 
tric one to the foot of the summit and 
thence by cable to the summit about 3,000 
feet above sea level. It is proposed t 





Chatham. ...........++ a | New No voce SN 
Commerce... ..... ++ 200 North ‘Ame rica..... Ww 
Importers’ & Traders’ Us Resepeseneseese cc Bi 
Madison Square....... ae Shoe & Le ather.... 100 
Mechanics’...........+ Tradesmen's. . 1 
BREE. cccccccccncseses 
INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Clafiln Company............+ 122 124 123 
do. do, Ist pid............000. 100 oe 
Go. Go, MM pld.......-.cceeeees os Wilke 
Thurber-Whyland Uo, com........ .. 4 
4 do. eS.  scaseien 5 Ss Wile - 


build a fine hotel at the top of the moult 
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tain, the view from which is almost un- 
paralleled including mountain, canyon, 
valley and ocean views. It is expected 
that the road will be in complete running 
order by the 1st of March and will be 
largely used by tourists and pleasure par- 
ties. 


_...New York City has had during the 
past week the good fortune to have as a 
guest no less a person than Samuel B. 
Edw ards, of Oregon, who says that he is 
the bona-fide heir of the celebrated Ed- 
wards estate, which comprises nearly all 
of the land in the lower part of New York 
east of Broadway, the value of which is 
estimated at about #400,000,000. This is 
the same Edwards estate of which we 
have spoken in these columns several 
times, and it gives us great gratification 
to know that the real owner of this prop- 
erty has come to the city to look it over. 
No apparent anxiety seems to “sagen at 
present among the persons who are in 
possession of this property. 


....Hopkins J. Hanford has recently 
been elected Cashier of the National Bank 
of Deposit of this city. Mr. Hanford 
for several years past has been chief 
clerk of the Bureau of the Comptroller 
of the Currency in Washington. Dur- 
ing the past four years about fifty 
clerks have gone from this Bureau to 
banks in different parts of the country 
and about a dozen have come to New 
York. Previous to his service in the 
Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Hanford was chief clerk of the 
Railway Mail Service and Geveral Agent 
of the American Transportation Company 
besides occupying other important posi- 
tions. There have been several additions 
to the directory of the National Bank of 
Deposit including John W. Welsh, of the 
New York and Pennsylvania Pa er Com- 
pany; G. L. Fielder, of New York ; Chas. 
Ww. Veedham, of Washington ; C harles E. 
Stickney, of Springfield, Mass., and Theo- 
dore H, Price, of Hubbard, Price & Com- 
pany, The directory as now constituted 
isastrong one. The National Bank of De- 
posit has a capital of $800,000 the re- 
sources amount to $1,678,930.55, and it has 
undivided profits of $77,000, The ofticers of 
the Bank are Lewis KE. Ransom, President; 
H, B. Moore, Vice President and Henry 
L. Gilbert, Assistant Cashier. 


..Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots: 
$2.0) City of Cincinnati University 7% bonds, 
RAMI. capcnccsnssectassansoccsenereousae 116 
$1,000 Louisville Water Works 6% bonds, due 
1807 106 


$3,000 “irooiciyn bested Works t# bonds, due 
-¥; 


A tea ee Oe ne 2 
$20,000 M. and KE. “Ra. Co. first mort. 7% bonds 
7 RARER ERR ee meerres: 139 
0 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref.......... o) | 


wae ity of New Orleans cons, | 6% ex. bonds = 
BR as Gnsccab an inns a saresRcssenebean sa’ «erie 


0) peed es 


shares ©., C, and I. Cen. R 
ures Seattle and Ka 


Pa) 
5 





DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
ottice, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Fe bruary Ist on the following bonds : 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Main Line) Ist mort- 
Kage 7 per cent. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Eastern 
Division ist’ mortgage 6 per cent. 


The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of % per 
cent., payable February Ist. 

The Lincoln National Bank have de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of four per 
cent., payable February first. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW FORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


no ED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 





Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Keal Estate tn any amount always oF 
akc. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


vou met, 60 8% Net. 
rity. Polley ‘of by Tacoma inside improved 


pela nn y ot Tit Title cinsarance. Eastern aad 
YNARD & MAYNARD, Tacoma, Wash, 








‘Defaulted Western Mortenges 
AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold. 


Charges moderate—Inquiries Salicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building, 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
y PANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

N 


ARD, President. 

sIN, Dre, Vice-Preside 

Spi’ ol» a Vices rentious. 
+ MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
NELMON HOMELAND, Aust. Secretary. 


DIREC come. 
Samuel D. Babcock,. Augustus D, Juilliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurd y, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
kt. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
James N.  Jarvie, J. Hood Wright, 


LETTERS OF INVESTMENT 


OF | 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Tron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range, 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


We offer Convertible Debentures, ylelding & per 
cent. on the investment, and issued by an old-estab- 
lished Company earning on the average for the last 
five years four times this interest charge. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


DO YOU WANT 


‘| 1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest always 
$400,000 invested without a default. 


: % GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On bighly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and School 
% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given, 


7« XN ¥ < 
INVESTORS. 
Send your address on a postal card for “ Duluth An- 
nual Ke cord,” and read the progress of a growing city 
mM. . Mc MINN, Real Estate Broker, Duluth, Minn, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

%500,000 00 
266,423 24 

INCORPORATED 1872, 





Henry H. Rogers, 
ag W. Smith, 
. McK. Twombley R 
Frederi k W. Vanderbilt, 


promptly paid. 


Capital, - - - ° 
Surplus and Undivided Farnings, 


Under supervision of Hanking Departments of New 
York, Massachusett=, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Offers to investors at pur ite te per cent, Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
held in trust; principal and interest payable at the 
Chemic al National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W, E. COFFIN, Treas. 
JAMES ¢ ALLANAN,V. Pres. D. F. WITTER, Sec, 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK | OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


Capttal, $200,000 Sarplus, $1,000 
Opened tor business September Mth, 18v1. 
cent, dividend declared July Lat, Isv2. 


Kod'carpinctonnsnrnnee:. *°98:888 


A 3 per 


Offers « portion of the Increase to lovestors at $102 
per share—book value. 

le use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 

ditional capital at Lend cent. , oe annum, in dis- 


oeeing, rood commneret Leet 
WE CO INE OP RATIONS | BTRIC TLY 
TO © one —Y i sl 
A: the o> os , F~ of, os _ a 
ance i 7 to surplus 
account. ror fart - 


rther nlars, address 
HENRY OLIVER. President 


Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
ance 
Company. 
Philadeciphia,. 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Cash capital.. nen 0 
Reserve for reinsurance and ali other 






claims.... eeutse . 2M 4 

Surplus over aii Liabilities.................. - ‘es bal 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan.t ‘3.302 47 
THOMAS H. MONT patty 2 





The National Park Bank, New York. 


____ Sieeenaionapeetees ci 808,888 


Accounts Seiad, Buy and Sell eres Exchange 
uperior Fact tice for Collect ion 
SA FETY Ain a ME COUN’ = EOU AL TO 


most WRIGHT President, 


Arthur Leery, rapt Kelly , ra 5. hg right, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo art, 
Charles Sternbach, cnet Scribner, "Faw ard C: 
Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, Augast 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis K. Appleton, 
Jonn Jacob Astor. 


THE MIDDLESEX. 
B ANKING COMPANY. 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, .6137,287 


Offers 6 per cent, age an tg secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of ry a Conn.,, under Supervision 
Banking D eo of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


325,000 


First Mortgage, 20-year 6% 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Riverside Park Railway Co, 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Due January Ist, 113. Interest January and July, 








For particulars apply to 
FISHER & SHAW, Bankers, 
P.O. Box ‘21, Baltimore, Md. 





HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in farm or city mortgages upon real estate in 
Minnesota and North = South Dakota? 


tion tn any way? Highest references given 
spounance desired. TAYLOR & w 00: DA RD, 
04 Guaranty Loan a paliding. Minneapolis, 
nn, 


“THE CITY OF SMOKESTACKS!” 
Pacific Coast Terminus ot Gt, Northern R.R, 
inn any Snohomish County, Washington State 
3 I desire to sell you safe profit-making 
pro — +4 this city, or loan your money on good se- 
curity to net from 7 to 10 per cent. r annum, 
References: All banks in Everett and the pastors of 
the following congregations :—Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Catholig, Baptist and Eniscopal each of whom 
know of my responsibility. J. E cCMANU 8, Banker. 


8 F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 
Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 


residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 28d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 








To Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 
m.. mn subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


“ie sold weeniagmen, payable in 120 to 180 
monthly instalmen 
For particulars, a 


LAND AED RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


7 es CENT. Inte cee % uaranteed, First mort- 
6  Bortland Real Estate securities 
g Tose ER CEN NT. Interest School and City bonds, 
10 PER CENT. Interest Gearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washingto 
oats made or non-reuidence, 6 ores us 
a sOUIC . 
- 201 1-21 Morvicen n Mit. Ne. Bevilae ‘i, $00. 


PIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 





ments made for customers. Correspondence soncties. 
vew Vork, 


Corresnondent.: Chase Nat. Bank. 








AC OMA®:::'7, Choice investments 1uade fornon- 

ta; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

ACO next year. Lots from 6100 and ac reage from 616 
upwards. Improved property rented now for 10 

sent. y= the increase inc ty and countr prepest ~ 

a: fruit, hop, farm, iron and coa anda, 

Write E. F. Rassell & Co. Tacoma, * sb. 


L. B. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chi 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. 
= tles worth double the amount loaned thereon. 


TEXAS Ay F. AND 4 


ence. 


‘.. City : Typerenpen ol cxrnens one ™ 

ewspa tson ab gents, 

Mont Pek Third 3 National Bap Bank. 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

>: ‘Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 

ompany, iimited. 
Por in: —— ) < to 





273 Commerce Street, San Antonie, Teune, 


CHICAGO 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Only 20 to 40 per cent, of value loaned on selected 
Inside improved property : sums 0. 850@ to 85,000 
ready for delivery, to net investor @ to 7 per cent. 
Loans registered by Northern Trust Company (Bank) 
Trustee. Payable in Gold Coin, Choicest securities in 
market. 


A. W. McDOUGALD, Ashiand Block, Chicago. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Rea 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references, 


310 Rast bid witeok © “Siicase, I. 





FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The La it and be ar Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Grea! Are: adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent F C-- of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
proreees a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver. 
ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for bailding purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


DULUTH. 

a completion of the Ele vated Street Railway 
ns up & fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, and 

offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
ra‘)id advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building ion. Fifth Division of Duluth Hights dnd 
= be completed about July 15th. Lots on sale new 
at $150 tos each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realise the increase in value which will result on 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 
Highlane improvement Ce., Duluth, Mina, 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENT In REAL ESTATE 


carefully made. 
0 AN ss > tiated, secured by first lien 
al Estate, ‘without expense 
to so 
Correspondence invited. 





Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seaitie, Wash- 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last 10 years of 1,112.48 per cent. 


0 WET FIRST Mt Fresuron i LOANS, 

Absolutely secure, Interest 
70%. ie somtenneal ly by draft on > ew 
Personal attention given to af 





fans, High eat references. Address 
ERANK J.  MAMILTOR, Taishaves, Wate — 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There - thousands of peopie who iy not havi 
bought rty in Chicago W or @) years ago. Toa 
such an ‘ot ers who have heard th yunfortanate ones 
tell of the great opportunities negiec we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago. 
one Chicago had no _ advantage that Duluth 

has not, and what m done in Chicago will a 
du licated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


‘ormation. 
- KE. LOVETT & CO. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is sa state is low. Write me for facts about 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Mina. 








Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc., mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


NEW DULUTH — 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Ba i} in head of naviga- 
tion — sixty miles of — See mines. Has 
mae railr facilities. “Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


vaw DULUTH LAND c0.. De Duluth, be BT tease, 











Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 16 and 12 per cent. 
interest. w Fite for our spec alt market letter ter. 


One of Ame rica’s a's great c cities 

Population 150,000; Delightful 
climate. Leads all in transit 
facilities, splendid ee 


and beautiful home Resources unequaled ; wealt 

of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing agricul- 

ture we leading financial center. REAL ES- 

TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps and pamphiets 

on application. 

THE Pam to INVEST MENT co., 
RLIN, President. 


Home Office, Sane, S 
New York Office, Times Building. 


DIVIDENDS. 

fp YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
4 0D DIVIDEND.—New You, January Mth, 
18.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a dividend of THREE PER CENT. was de- 
clared, payable on and after February lst out of the 
earnings of the «ix months, ending the dist inst 

ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier. 





OFFICE OF 
Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 
No. 346 Broadway, 


New You, Janaary lth, 16. 
THE BOAKD OF DIKECTORS HAVE THIS DAY, 
declared « Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PEK 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEF, Secretary. 


OFFICE Lor THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMP. ANY, 

».  BROAT STRERT (MILLS BUILDING), / 

New Yor« oe nee Tith, lam. 5 
Coupons due February —— the bonds of the 
following companies wit | oo id on and after that 
dane at cate ice: TEXAS & >} t W ORLEANS B.R. 


r oa Main Line; GALVES 
TON HARRIGHORG & SAN ANTO 
mortgage 


£ SA MIO 'R’'Y CO. ist 
aanae ae Prslehe nreasurer, 
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READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 














WE mentioned the fact last week in this 
place that the cost of THE INDEPENDENT to 
subscribers was from four to six cents a 
week, and called attentions to the high 
character of the literary matter and its 
great quantity. The present number of THE 
INDEPENDENT furnishes an object lesson in 
the line of what we said last week, which 
will he readily apparent to any person who 
examines the paper. This number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, however, is not in our opin- 





ion an exceptional one, as we have fur- 
nished in the past and expect in the future 
to furnish from week to week and from time 
to time a mass of information upon im- 
portant topics of the greatest interest to 
every one 

Attention is called to our Club, Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One Month........ $ 2% 


Three montbs..... 
Four months.. 


Six months....., .$1 50 
76 | Nine Months...... 4 25 
sevee LOO] OF VOar....ec0e oe BOO 


CLUB RATES, 


Two years to one subscriber.........+0++. +o. 500 
One year each to two subscribers.........+. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber. .........+++ « 700 
Three subscribers one year each..,.......++ - 70 
Four years to one subscriber,......sseeeees - 850 
Four subscribers one year each........0+. oe 856 
Five years to one subscriver......... sccccccee OGD 
Five subscribers one year CACh.....s.seeseee 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


* TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents, 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 


clubs, colleges, etc. with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 
GLAss is shown in every requisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label, C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons, New York. a — Ade. 


PURE WINES, 


THE “Brotherhood Wines” are absolutely ure, and 
for medicinal purposes are unrivalled. hose who 
require the best wixes tor the purposes named should 
use only such as are absolutely pure. For medicinal 
and communion purposes they are recommended by 
physicians, churches and others. They are ~ 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, and we refer b 
permission to the New Fok INDEPENDENT. Orders 
— be addressed to J. M. Emerson & Sons, 38 Park 

New York. We wai send “ Price List” pre- 
paid ‘with all particulars upon application. 








THE FRINK SYSTEM IN CHICAGO. 

THE editor of The Collector in a recent issue, says: I 
learn that the Frink system has been adopted by the 
Chie? of Construction of the Exposition, for use _* = 
the seventy-eighct galleries of the fine arts. 
award was, moreover, made upon the tested ‘on 
of the system. Mr. James W. Elisworth, who owns 
one of the finest private collections in ‘Chicago, is 
Director ot the Exposition, and his tv o private gal- 
leries have been fitted with the Frink retiectors, 
Their practical application, with completely success- 
ful results. ied him to recommend their adoption tor 
the department of the Exposition in which he was 
speciaily interested. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 


RITCHIB. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
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Constable K Co 
LYONS SILKS, 


SATINS, BROCADES, 
Moires, 


BALL AND DINNER DRESS SILKS, 


Wedding Gown Stuffs, 


BRIDESMAID'S DRESS STUFFS, 


Chine and Ombre Silks, 
Plaid and Stripe Taffetas, 


CREPES, GRENADINES. 
Lyons Velivets. 


Spring Assortments in Plain and 





Ombre and Clace effects. 


Soroadooey KH 19th 


NEW YORK, 


Spring Dress Goods. 


This week there is a special exhibit of our 
New Spring Dress Goods, 

The choicest Novelties obtainable in the 
markets of Europe, showing decided changes 
in styles of fabric to suit the coming 
fashions, 

Bengaline Bourette, Persian Poplins, with 
triple palm leaf, Rich figured Woolens in 
East India tones, 

Half-silk Cheviots, Silk-dotted Herring- 
bone Twills, Rain-storm Serges, etc, 

Shall also show a number of old-time fab- 
rics, now reproduced in new colorings and 
contrasts, 

An invitation is exterded to all who de- 
sire to examine these choice materials, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & llth STREET, 
NEW YORK, 








____ TRAVEL, ETC. | 
SPECIAL EXCURSION TO THE 


HOLY LAND, S00). 


Leaves March llth, via Gibraltar, by North German 
Lloyd express steamer, arty select and limited, 
May 13th, first spring excur sion leaves for F. urope. 

pene for programme and “ Tourist Gazette.’ 


GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 
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arger per- 
Joon ont of oa x at 





114 Nagaat St. New Yore, 


GEO. Il. fraeclan ulin 
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Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would like the 


paper sent, 








Jusurance. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

FIFTy years ago, on the Ist of February, 

the Mutual Life Insurance Company be- 

gan business. In fifty years the weakling 

has become a giant. Its rise, its progress, 

the difficulties it encountered, the shoals it 

avoided, the successes it met with, are de- 

tailed somewhat at length in another col- 

umn. The navigator who sails from Spain 

for the Western Continent in the year of 

our Lord 1893, is not entitled to any credit 

for his achievement. ; his departure or ar- 

rival is not chronicled, and the four 

hundredth anniversary of such an occur- 

rence will not be celebrated as the nations 
of the world propose to celebrate this year 
the achievement of Columbus. Colum- 

bus set out on an unknown, trackless 
sea ; he met with success, and was there- 
fore entitled to the credit of his achieve- 
ment ; and to-day the world is ringing with 
his praises. The Mutual Life sailed out 
on an untried sea, and having made 
the venture and the voyage in safety, it 
is entitled to all the praise we can give it. 
It is not necessary to detail the benefits it 
has conferred upon mankind by return- 
ing to its beneficiaries, at the time 
when most needed, millions of dollars 
which otherwise would not have been 
received by them. These facts are 
known to all; the great benefit the 
company has been to the world is 
part of our financial history. Its great- 
ness and its story to the day of its 
golden wedding are household words. 
We offer to it and to every one con- 
“nected with it our heartiest and most 
sincere congratulations. Standing upon 
the threshold of its fiftieth anniversary, 
the Mutual Life has, in a wonderful de- 
gree, the love and respect of every one. 
There is a degree of confidence reposed in 
it, a real genuine interest and affection 
for it which few if any other similar in- 
stitutions can claim. It has an influence 
overtopping any other life insurance com- 
pany, and consequently the position it may 
take for good or evil is one pregnant with 
the greatest results to the life insurance 
interests of this country. It is a fact, and 
we regret to say it, that abuses have 
crept into the management of some of 
the life insurance companies, which 
should be discountenanced, discouraged 
and discontinued. The Mutual Life, 
owing to the facts above stated, isin a 
position to begin its fifty-first year with 
an example which it is strong enough and 
we believe it will be wise enough to at- 
tempt. The example set, other companies 
will only be too glad to follow. Once 
more congratulations to the Mutual Life. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 

THERE is probably nothing in the affairs 
of life more beautiful than the golden 
wedding. It is the climax of an event 
happening in the long ago, and demon- 
strating the great wisdom and providence 
in the causes which created it. It is not 
always with individuals where we look for 
a fiftieth anniversary, 
The largest financial institution in the 
world had its golden wedding on the 
ist of February, 1893, Fifty years ago 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York was wedded to the public, 
and the union has proved one of the hap- 
piest ones ever known, and at the same 
time one of the greatest boons to man- 
kind. So great has been its work, and so 
extended its operations that one hardly 
knows where to commence making a rec- 
ord. 
No one can do aught but wonder what 
were the causes which induced a few men 
to insure each other’s lives on that Febru- 
ary day in 1843, There was no capital, 
no money, but a few men simply banded 
together and agreed to protect each other, 
in that each paid an amount in specified 
sums per year to protect the others. It 
was in this way that the Mutual Life came 
into existence. 








February 2, 1908. 


manner in which the Mutual Life was 
started, it is only necessary to look at the 
insurance interests of the State at that 
time. There were no life insurance com- 
panies in existence in this country. In 
the entire State of New York there were 
but fifteen fire insurance companies. The 
largest one in the State was the Merchants’ 
Fire, of New York, which had a cap- 
ital stock of $500,000. Its entire accu- 
mulations outside of this were but $35,- 
114.51, It had a premium income of 
$30,000. The entire premium income of 
all of the fire insurance companies of the 
State was but $400,000, It must indeed 
have seemed an experiment to organize a 
life insurance company under such prece- 
dents, without funds, without capital, and 
with nothing but a hope that the pre- 
miums would accumulate fast enough to 
take care of the losses. It is well known 
that there were not funds enough to meet 
the first lass of the company, and that the 
president had to indorse a note to secure 
money enough to pay it. It is a remark- 
able statement to make, but it is quite 
surely true, that if another loss had oc- 
curred at about the same time it is very 
doubtful if the Mutual Life would now be 
in existence. 
But the Mutual Life was destined to go 
on. Very slowly it moved at first. At 
the end of ten years it had scarcely more 
policies in force than it now issues in 
one month, Its entire assets did not 
amount to more than two-thirds of one 
month’s income of to-day. It is interest- 
ing to dwell upon these early days of this 
wonderful organization. But when we 
look at the figures which are required to 
tell of the company’s business at its 
fiftieth anniversary, it is necessary to use 
almost incomprehensible descriptions. It 
has assets of about $175,000,000. It has 
insurance in force amounting to $750,000,- 
000. 1t is paying in losses and claims 
about $12,000,000 a year, and paying them 
to very nearly four thousand families. 
But the greatness of the Mutual Life can- 
not be expressed by these or by any other 
figures. 
accomplished in the days which have 
gone by, and in that which it is now ac- 
complishing, and in that which it is cer- 
tain to accomplish in the future. In the 
past it has paid in policy claims $160,- 
000,000 to 60,000 families, representing not 
less than 300,000 persons, It hasin force 
to-day 250,000 policies, which are protect- 
ing 750,000 people. 
It is not possible to picture the good that 
has been wrought by these payments of 
the Mutual Life. In every city and vil- 
lage and hamlet in the country there are 
homes which have been made brighter by 
these payments. It is not alone that 
widows and sons and daughters have been 
kept from poverty and suffering, but 
young men and young women have been 
educated and have taken higher places in 
life. The climax of this intensely eleemos- 
ynary work is fully shown in the fact 
that ten new families are being added daily 
to the long list which has been created 
since the organization of the company. 
But this largest of financial institutions 
of the world is great in other ways. The 
present assets of all of the life companies 
reporting to the New York Insurance De- 
partment are about $890,000,000 and one- 
fifth of these assets represent the moneys 
of the Mutual Life, a company which is 
six times larger than the average of the 
thirty represeutative American life insur- 
ance companies. And this is the fact: 
one set of officers and one set of agents 
are doing the work which requires ap 
average of six sets in other companies. 
From the day of its inception this com- 
pany has been one of advancement. 
Each year has developed an increase, not 
in assets alone, but in the amount of new 
business accomplished. It has always is- 
sued more new policies in any year than 
it did in the previous year. It has always 
been progressive, and it has always been 
aleader. It is not alone in life insurance 
that it has led, but it has become the 
leader in the financial institutions of the 
world. The Mutual Life as it has been 
and as it is to-day is not an accident. It 
is not a product of luck or chance. It is 
the result of wise management, and it is 
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than ever, adding success to success, each | function and necessity of reserve are un- 


year outrivaling each previous year. It 
is our pleasure, as it must be the pleasure 
of its almost innumerable friends, to con- 
gratulate its members that the golden 
wedding of the company finds it with 
men at its head who are the full equals of 
all who have been the artificers of its 
present marvelous greatness. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE, 





Har a century ago life insurance be- 
gan; afew companies for insuring lives, 
both in England and America, are of an 
older date, yet it is none the less true that 
life insurance beganthen. Its beginnings 
were slow and difficult. Mathematically, 
morally ,and in effect it was not understood, 
That it was popularly assumed to be a 
tempting of Providence, and therefore 
sacrilegiously wrong, notwithstanding 
people had ever then begun to store pro- 
visions in their cellars, put rcofs on their 
houses and clothes on their backs, and 
actually use lightning rods, has been re- 
peatedly stated; yet it is impossible for 


us now to appreciate this notion of an‘ 


age which had not ceased to regard God us 
sternly unchangable, who might be ex- 
pected to resent any attempt to hinder his 
secret designs. This notion vaguely re- 
garded life imsurance as an attempted 
guaranty against dying; along with it 
went the other notion, pot quite educated 
out of existence yet, that the money was 
blood money and the price of kife, which 
love could never touch, In reality it is 
the gift and remembrancer of love ; math- 
ematically and practically it is a process 
of accumulation, 

In 1842, Mr. Alfred Pell, described as 
“a well-known insurance enthusiast,” 
returned from Europe with the idea that 
a mutual organization for insurance of 
lives would be a good thing, and in the 
following year he succeeded in organizing 
the Mutual Life, upon the basis of a 
special charter, which required, as a con- 
dition precedent in lieu of stock capital, 
that the corporators procure applications 
amounting to half a million of insurance. 
They procured this—by insuring one an- 
other to that aggregate. From the list of 
the thirty-five corporators we mention the 
following, as being either of the Knicker- 
bocker stock that settled the State orig- 
inally, or as eminent in the annals of the 
State and City : Aspinwall, Wordsworth, 
Van Rensselaer, Pruyn, Livingston, Cru- 
ger, Minturn, Pell, Lord, Brevoort, Sedg- 
wick, Cornell, Fitz-Green Halleck, John 
A. King, De Witt, Blunt, Townsend, Ol- 
cott, Miller, Operations began in a small 
office in Wall Street. The first policy 
issued was to Thomas N. Ayres, not one 
of the corporators ; his premium, $105.50, 
was the first money paid in and the abso- 
lute starting point of what is now over a 
hundred and seventy millions. Assuming 
an average premium of $20, the half-mil- 
lion insurance originally applied for called 
for $10,000 of premium ; however, when 
the holder of the second policy written 
died, soon after, the assets had not had 
Ume to grow up to the point of readiness 
tomeet claims and it became necessary to 
take a note at bank. The bank was prop- 
erly cautious ; it didn’t know about this 
hew-fangled business of life insurance, 
and the company was rather uncertain ; 
the note was not refused discount, but the 
Personal indorsement of Mr. Morris Rob- 
inson, the first President, was exacted as 
additional “security.” This seems lu- 
dicrous now, but his individual guaranty 
Was doubtless a veritable addition then to 
the substance of the obligation. 

At the end of five years, 3,620 policies 

been issued, for $9,997,813, and the 
“setshad moved up to $563,968. Then 
tame the first trouble. Mr. Pruyn, who 
W the charter, supposing that a term 

: five years would be ample to get an av- 
ye of actual results, had provided for 
balance to be struck at the end of the 
and each subsequent quinquennial 
Period, all the excess of receipts over ex- 
Petditures—that is, all the assets in hand 
deducting current liabilities—to be 

48 surplus and returned to the 

as in course of practical mutual- 
cA The error was as futal as it was at 





















wm time natural, In this day, when the 


derstood, it seems almost strange that the 
operation of the mortality law could have 
been so far overlooked; yet for some 
years after the making and publishing of 
insurance reports to the State had begun 
all life insurance in force was entered as 
a liability—an error far more glaring than 
Mr. Pruyn’s. Had the Mutual proceeded 
to disperse its assets at once as cash divi- 
dends it would have made itself insolvent 
and would have required some heroic 
remedies ; fortunately, each member's 
share was only credited to him, paya- 
ble with his policy. This was the be- 
ginning of the ‘‘reversionary” div- 
idend with the Mutual, and altho 
the company had made itself insolvent as 
a matter of bookkeeping, ‘he assets were 
in fact depleted only to the extent of the 
excessive dividends actually drawn upon 
policies which matured before the error 
was discovered. Theerror was of this ex- 
act nature: suppose (for readiness of 
illustration) that the company then con- 
sisted of 1,000 members, insured for the 
same amount, and that there was $100,000 
in hand after settling current claims; Mr. 
Pruyn’s charter assumed that $100 be- 
longed to each member, which was made 
payable with the policy. The error was 
in supposing this remaining $100 to be so 
much * over,” whereas much of it was re- 
quired to meet the increasing mortality in 
future years, 

The error was soon discovered, and the 
charter properly amended. At the end of 
ten years, the assets were $2,040,000, with 
,6,773 policies in force, for $17,917,418. At 
the death of Mr. Robinson, Mr. Joseph B. 
Collins became President and so remained 
until 1853, The peculiar incident which 
caused his replacement by Mr, Winston 
has once been told in these columns, but 
we will tell it again in the language of 
the company’s historical sketch : 

“A member of the Finance Committee 
one day entered the office of the company 
and found the President intently occupied 
in some manual occupation, which he put 
aside at the approach of his visitor. Some 
questions were asked about business, 
amount of insurance, condition of his 
tinances, etc., which the President appeared 
unable or indisposed to answer. His man- 
ner was preoccupied, and he seemed bored. 
At last, as if he could command his atten- 
tion no longer, he lifted the cover of his desk 
and brought out a small combination of 
springs and cogs and some hand tools, and 
proceeded to explain the principles and 
working of a mechanical apple-corer, which 
he was perfecting. His visitor gazed at 
him, and then coldly took bis departure. 
He was a man of brains, and emphatically 
aman of action. He thought the Mutual 

Life required for its president a different 
kind of « man from the inventor of an 
apple-corer, and was not long in impressing 
his views upon his associates. At the next 
general election a change was effected.” 


Mr. Collins departed long ago, and the 
apple-corer survives only in the anecdote 
upon the record, In Mr. Winston, who 
directed the company until his death in 
1885, the trustees saw nv trifler and were 
not mistaken in their judgment. When 
the Civil War came, it was a matter of 
fact that the Mutual was cut off from inter- 
course with its Southern members, either 
to pay or to receive. To assume all the 
policies matured and to settle them, upon 
call, on the basis of charging the pre- 
miums and interest up to the actual dute 
ot death, would have been approximately 
equitable in some instances, but not in all, 
Some basis had to be assumed, The one 
choseu was to consider all the policies sur- 
rendered and to hold against each a credit 
for itssurrender value. The case of the 
members in the Northern army was ex- 
actly identical with that of the members 
the Confederate service as respects the 
war risk from the stand of the insurer, 
but far unlike that of the Southern mem- 
bers as respects communication. As to 
the Northern men-in-arms, it was decided 
to keep the policies in force, with a rea- 
sonable war-risk extra charge which was 
imperative for financial reasons, 

At that time the Mutual had already 
placed a large portion of its assets in 
Government bonds, and it continued to 
take them largely, ‘There were certainly 
financial authoties who pronounced 
against the bonds as unsafe. It is impossi- 
bie now to see whut would have followed 
had the Union cause failed, as it is easy 
now, humanly speaking, to look back 
upon turning points—ior instance, at 

Gettysburg aud the first Kull Run—when 
it might nave tailed. The bonds stood 
with that cause, and nobody knew the re- 





sult with certainty. Yet the position of 


the Mutual’s management was that, still 
humanly speaking, the company’s fate was 
bound up with that of the Government, 
and that if it had to go down with the 
Government it might as well do so while 
holding the Government bonds as any- 
thing else. 

A reference to the subscriptions made 
by the Mutual in times«f public calami- 
ty may not be inappropriate, inasmuch as 
this policy has been sometimes criticised. 
It is true that to make “ gifts” out of trust 
funds accumulated for the benefit of 
members is not defensible, and nobody 
would aitempt to excuse it, Neverthe- 
less it is not certain but that even 
a gift might, in some circum- 
stances, become of advantage to the 
fund ultimately. To pay a claim which 
is one neither legally nor morally isa 
robbery of the members, as all will admit ; 
nevertheless, when one course or the 
other must be chosen, it is not impossible 
that such payment may in the end be 
better for the members than resistance. 
Such choice of evils must be governed by 
circumstances ; and the trustees must be 
allowed to be judges. As for the others, 
are they “gifts” at all? The company is 
not housed up in its home office; it ex- 
tends into every hamlet and can be 
touched there. If $40,000 is subscribed 
to keep out cholera, for instance, is that 
so mucha gift as an act of broad fore- 
sight? Decidedly the Mutual has a stake 
in keeping out pestilence, because it 
would be difficult to compute how many 
scores of thousands an epidemic of 
cholera might cost it. If a fire insurance 
company has an interest in fire preven- 
tion, a life insurance company has an in- 
terest in everything which may accelerate 
mortality. Prevention is better than set- 
tlement of losses. 

To write encomiums upon the Mutual is 
as superfluous as to talk of the size of the 
Amazon. It is well styled “a marvel” 
because it is a marvel. We may adopt 
unaltered, as a summing up in thie its 
**jubilee year,” the statement of one writer 
that ‘‘no more _ beneficial institution 
exists upon the face of the earth tban 
this greatest of financial institutions, com- 
bining the greatest possible good for the 
greatest number with an expertness in 
financiering that is paralleled only by the 
— integrity of its managers and the 
proud pre-eminence of its commercial, 
patriotic and scientific record.” 


A GOOD WORD FROM AN OLD 
FRIEND. 


BY W. A. BREWER, JR., 


PRESIDENT OF THE WASHINGTON Lire INSUK- 
ANCE COMPANY, NEw YORK. 

In compliance with your request of 
12th inst. I take great pleasure in joining 
in the congratulations which you propose 
to offer to The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company upon its fiftieth anniversary. 
As the first three years (1857-1860) of my 
business Jife were spent in its office, it 
is not strange that my mind at once 
reverts to my first experience in the (at 
that time) somewhat mysterious business 
of Life Insurance. 

The offices of the Company were a long, 
narrow suite of rooms on the main floor 
of Trinity Building, looking out upon the 
not wholly gloomy, and decidedly appro- 
priate landscape furnished by Trinity 
Churchyard. ‘the whole number of em- 
ployés was, if my memory serves me, 
about fifteen ; the office furniture was of 
the plainest, and everything was done upon 
what now seems a very meager scale ; 
even the agents being happy and some of 
them growing rich on commissions of 
tea per cent. on new premiums and five 
per cent. on renewals. I havea dim recol- 
lection of a large japapned-tin box, con- 
taining crackers and cheese, access to 
which was allowed the clerks, if they lim- 
ited themselves to a reasonable quantity, 
eaten with not unreasonable frequency. 
I may be mistaken in thinking that this 
first step toward luxury was taken before 
the removal of the Company to the more 
luxurious quarteis at No. 96 Broadway ; 
but it was certainly about this time that 
the fact was recognized that clerks did 
feel the cravings of hunger about mid- 
day, and that it was not inconsistent with 
its duty to widows and orphans that the 
Company should make at least a crude 
effort to satisfy those cravings; the tin 
box may fairly be said to have contained 
the germ from which the present dining 
room and daily lunch were developed. 

The officers were Mr. Frederic 8S. Win- 
ston, President, the embodiment of busi- 
ness energy and sagacity ; Mr. Isaac Ab- 
batt, Secretary, a most kindly old gentle- 
man, respected by all in the office ; Mr. 
Sheppard Homans, Actuary, then (as 
now) knowing all that was known of the 
theory and mathematics of Life Insur- 
ance ; and Dr. Minturn Post, Medical Ex- 
aminer, who was a genial gentleman, 
and experience has proved him to have 
been a wise and skilltul judge of ‘‘ risks.” 

Of the thirty-six trustees at that time, 
I remember well the melee, including 
David Hoadley, Wm. V. Brady, Wm. 
Betts, John H. Swift, Nathaniel Hayden, 
John M, Stuart, Lucius Robinson, etc., 





but especially Robert H. McCurdy, who 


was particularly kind and fatherly to me. 
The policice of all the then officers and 
trustees have become “‘ claims by death,” 
except those of Sheppard Homans, Abra- 
ham Biningex Samuel D. Babcock and 
George S. Coe. 

The assets of the company were (Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1857), $3,787,945 76, consisting 
almost exclusively of bonds and mort- 
gages, bearing seven per cent. interest. 
Ten per cent. commission on new business 
and seven per cent. interest on invest. 
ments are now, alas, but a pleasing 
dream of the past! Economy and profita- 
ble investment were then, as ever, the 
secret of wealth ; but the most sanguine 
of men at that time would never have 
dared to predict the results now attained 
at the end of another generation, Four 
millions of dollars within the control of a 
few men at that time was the subject of a 
vast deal more criticism than the control 
of fifty times that amount at the present 
day ; and who shall dare to foretell the 
result of another fifty years of able man- 
agement of the funds now in hand? 

All honor to those who laid the foun- 
dations of this great institution for dis- 
tributing among many, the burdens that 
would be wuling tothe few, if com- 
pelled to bear them alone; and sincere 
congratulations to all those who have so 
welldone their part in carrying on the 
great work and accomplishing the splen- 
did results which we find at the close of 
the first half century of its existence. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM HART- 
FORD. 


BY JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE TRAVELERS’ INS. Co. 





I have your favor of the 12th inst., and 
I am glad to extend congratulations, and 
pay the tribute of my respects to the Mu 
‘tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York on its golden anniversary. 

No words of mine can add anything to 
the published statements of the marvelous 
accomplishments of this great Company 
in fifty years, 

Nothing can be more eloquent than the 
figures which show the enormous amounts 
received and disbursed to its policy hold- 
ers in a half-century—in round numbers, 
$150,000,000 premium receipts, $350.000,- 
00 returned to policy holders, and $170,- 
000,000 held in reserve for future claims, 
which will be paid, not as a benefaction 
to the poor from a munificent charity, but 
as aright, and the just reward of fore- 
sight and prudence. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO A GREAT 
CORPORATION. 


BY WILLIAM M, COLE, 
PRESIDENT BROOKLYN Life INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY. 





Your invitation to contribute a “ brief 
letter” regarding the Mutual Life In- 


surance Company of New York, to be 
published on the coming Fiftieth An- 
niversary of its organization, evokes 
an expression of the reflection that 
I have had the good fortune to be in- 
sured in that company for about twenty 
years, during which period the operation 
of my policy and the treatment of the 
trust so reposed in that company have 
been wholly satisfactory to me as a policy 
holder ; a further reflection in this wise is 
one, however, of great regret that at the 
time I entered into this relation with the 
company I did not apply for an amount 
of insurance ten times as large. 

As a general observer, I deem the sub- 
ject of the Mutual Life so vast as to sug- 
gest thoughts sufficiently varied and 
numerous to make the operation of ex- 
pressing them in a * brief letter,” or hur- 
riedly, almost hopeless. This great cor- 
poration—great mm the volume and im- 
portance of the interests devolved vpon 
its officers; great in the immensity of 
the aggregation of moneys held in trust 
for beneticiaries of the present and 
future, as also in the comprehensiveness of 
relations with patrons throughout the 
whole world ; and great indeed in its over- 
whelming potency as a direct element of 
essential relief to many thousands of fam- 
ilies who will become recipients of its be- 
neficent results—this great corporation in 
the dignity of its vast transactions prop- 
erly and successtully executed, is worthy 
the approbatory admiration of the life 
insurance manager or agent, the tinan- 
cier, and the American business man the 
world over. That this great trust is ad- 
ministered safely and honorably without 
a suggestion of substantial apprehension 
as to its complete tinancial rectitude, 
should be a matter of city and State pride 
to the business men of New York, and a 
source of pardonable self-satisfaction to 
those comprised in the direction and min 
istration. Whatever doubt there may be 
in the minds of some with regard to the 
possible results of the coneeutration of 
such vast accumulations under one man- 
agement, no doubt or apprehension is be- 
gotten by the general methods in which 
the business affairs of this great concern 
are conducted. 

The Mutual Life certainly serves asa 
monument of a very creditable type of 
American business administration, 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE annual statement of the Liverpool, 
and London and Globe Insurance Company 
for the United States Branch, appears in 
another column, with its usual attractive 
figures, which speak for themselves. Not- 
withstanding the unsatisfactory state of 
insurance business during last year, the 
surplus shows an increase of $242,976 for the 
year, reaching the large total of $3,029, 196. 
Among the gilt-edged assets are $1,811,250 
in United States Government 4 per cent. 
bonds, $209,250 in City of Boston bonds, 
$1,574,500 in real estate. and $2,817,537.50 in 
loans on bond and mortgage, with $780,14%.- 
59 in cash in banks and trust companies. 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
THE annual statement of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company of this we & 
rinted elsewhere, compares very favorably 
ndeed with its preceding ones, and a no- 
table item in this year’s report is that the 


The Company will pay six per cent. inter- 
est on the outstanding certificates as usual, 
and has declared a dividend of forty per 
cent. on the net earned premiums of the 
Company for the year ending December 
8ist. Mr. J. D. Jones is President, Mr. W. 
H. Moore, Vice President, Mr. A. A. Raven, 
Second Vice President, and Mr. J. H. Chap- 
man, Secretary. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON. 
THE thirtieth annual statement of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany published to-day is gratifying in every 
articular. The Company _——— the year 
fos increased its gross assets, its ledger as- 
sets, its income, its surplus, aud the amount 
of outstanding insurance. It wrote during 
the year $32,712,540 of new business. It has 
just issued a desirable policy, called the 
trust fund coupon policy ; and we think it 
will be in the interest of those of our read- 
ers who contemplate taking more life in- 
surance to write to the Company for a full 
description of this new policy. The officers 


of the Company are Stephen H. Rhodes, ° 


President, and George B. Woodward, Secre- 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
THE forty-fifth annual statement of the 
Penn Mutual Life discloses interesting and 
rather surprising results of the year’s busi- 
ness. The receipts from all sources for the 
year were largely increased over the end 
receding and the net ledger assets have 
peen increased during the year %2,200,000 
the reserve at 4 per cent., has been increase 
$2,000,000 and the surplus upon a 4 per cent. 
basis $160,000, the surplus now being #2,623,- 
648.81 with liabilities of $18,185,043.48. The 
new business of the year amounted to 10,- 
019 policies insuring #29,074,652, and the 
Company had outstanding insurance on 
December 3lst amounting to $117,925,418. 
The Penn Mutual is excellently managed. 
It issues a sufficient variety of desirable 
policies to meet the wants of any one who 
may desire lifeinsurance. It is prompt and 
liberal in the adjustment and payment of 
losses, and it is in every respect one of the 
very best life insurance companies in the 
United States. Mr. Edward M. Needles is 
President, Mr. Horatio 8. Stephens, Vice- 
President, Mr. Henry C. Brown, Secretary 
and Treasurer,and Mr. Henry C. Li ppincott, 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON 


For the Year Ending December 


3st, 1892. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President, 


GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
ASSETS, 


Loans on wastenane. poeta ss ruase 
ud City nds 


State, County ar 
mn 





losses have been about $400,000 less than the 
previous year. The statement shows the 


tary. 


Manager of Agencies. 











assets of the Company to be $12,485,685.71. 





INSURANCE. : 
1851. THE 1893 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
42 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 


rticipate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mees. non-forfeiture applies to all 1 policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before o 
Examine its werits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1892, 
OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





ASSETS. 


By Bonds and Mortgages (secured by 


properties nearly double in value)... $518,015 00 


* City and other First M’t'ge Bonds..... 499,900 00 
© RE IE. ovcccccvccsencscueswoves 30 2,000 00 
© BOA) Fatale... ccccce coc coccccscccces 359,475 00 
* Cash in Trust Co., Banks and Office.. T5815 17 


122,198 25 


* Loans on Company's own Policies..... 5 
) 12,811 65 


* Interest Accrued but not due. ..._... 

* Deferred and Unpaid Premiums, less 
BED coccccceseusreeveanncessooces 

* Agenta’ Balances. ..........cec.ceeeerees 
$1,626,091 10 

LIABLUITIES, 

To Reserve (by new standard of N. Y.).... $1,442,702 00 


. Awaiting 

* Death-Losses &- — 

“ Matured Endowments  ( an ned 

* Various Actuariai Obligations, includ- 

ing Liabilities on Lapsed Policies,etc. 

* Surplus by new standard (4 per cent ). 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1.4 0 

\* Surplus by tormer standard, 

Oe 


-000.0 , 
/ Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1.17 5 


4,155 
* 148,319 4 


$1,626,091 10 


During the Year 1892 the Brooklyn Life 
INCREASED 


Its Issues of New Insurance over 1801, 
INCREASED the Amount of Assety, 
INCREASED its insurance in force, and 
INCREASED its income. 


Certificate of the Finance and Auditing Com- 
mittees, attached tothe Annual Report. 
We, the members of the Anditing Committee of the 

BROOKLYN LIFE IN*URANCE COMPANY OF NEW 

YORK, hereby certify that at an annual méeting, 

held January 12th, 1893, jointly withthe members of 

the Finance Committee, we examined the deeds for 
properties owned by said Company in fee, the bonds 
secured by mortgage of real estate, the city, and 
other bonds, and the certificates of deposit with 
banks.as submitted by the President, and we find 

them as stated in detail in schedules, A, B, C, and D, 

herewith. 


(Signed) FELIX CAMPBELL, 
4 D. BIRDSALL, 
W.H. FORD, 


We the members of the Finance Committee of the 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, have been 
present with the Auditing Committee at the annual 
meeting, this January 12th, 182, and we certify that 
the items of assets scheduled herewith and named by 
the Auditing Committee and submitted by the Presi- 
dent, are the property of this Company. 

(Signed) M. CHAUNCEY, 
“s B. RICHARDSON, 
< FELIX CAMPBELL, 

Officers:—WILLIAM M. COLE, President; a> 
Liar H. WALLACE, Vice-President; WILLIAM 
DUTCHER, Secretary; WILLIAM H. FORD, Coun- 
sel; D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 


OFFICE: 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 00S 


BUILDING, 
51 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 
$7,19. 6. 
ABT ies CA 











THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsives 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


$159,507,13. 68 





Assets, . ° ° 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . « 


146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, ° e ° e e 507,849 


Surplus, ° ° J e ° . e e e . 12,030,967 14 
Receipts from all sources, . . . .« . * « 37,634,734 538 
Payments to Policy-Holders, i ee - _18,756,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 


Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Norz.—The above statement shows a large i over the busi of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
aes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
~umber and amount of, policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,640 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° 

Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° ° ° e e 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, x - 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° 6,206,085 49 


$159,607,138 68 


sews carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
. A. N. WATERHOUSE, Avéites, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 























REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Ornece of THe Muruat Lire Insunance Company of New Yona. 
January 25, 1892. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a m- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the ye’.r ending December 
31, 1591, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Company. 

Fre Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 

and hereby certify that the statement Is in all particulars correct, an 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 
In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the Investments of the Company and express their appro- 
vation of _ system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
-ouchare have been kept, and the business in general Is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, Roscar Sewer, 

@conce B.iss, J. H. HERRICK, 

Juuien T. Davics, DO. C. Rosineos, 
das. C. HOLOEN. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 

Ouiver Hareiman, Cuarves R. Henperson. ; W1LttaM Bascocn. 
Henry W. Situ. Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisn. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. Pecxnam. Avucustus D. Jumtvianp 
RICHARD A, McCurpy, | Gaorce F. Baker. .» Hopart Herrick. Cuaruas E. Mitisr. 

ames C, Ho_pen. Dup.ey O corr. m. P. Dixon. amgs W. Husrep. 
Harmann C, Von Post, | FrREpERIC CROMWELL. Rosert A. GRranniss. ALTER R. GILLeTTe 

| 





amugy FE, Sprouts. 
samuBL D. Bascock, 
y#orGE S. Cog, 


dumxawper H, Rice uLien T. Davigs. Henry H. Rogers. amas BE. Granniss. 
swore May OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS. avip C, Rosmesen. 
!S. Van Renssecage Crucer.| THzopore Morgorp. 


ROBERT A GRANNIGS, Vice-Paceipeav. 


WALTER kK. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


uN IN Mal MG it u 


ASSETS. 




















Railroad Bonds............... 739,141 3z 
Kaliroad Stock...........0.06+ sae 47,868 74 
eo. re 58,205 00 
Bonds and Stock of other Corporations. . 135,910 Ou 
NII oti ons ss bucceer cu soseee 879,367 2% 
Loanson Collateral and on Compatiy’s 
PUR in cnncyvsssesnsevesscus ovcesebsons ‘ 137,385 Oo 
nL, :ic ca cpeekekbesepasinkeuee> T1917 
Cash in Banks and Office............00.55006 109,510 51 
Agents’ Balances and Printing Plant..... 8.367 2 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued...... 94,164 5s 
Market Value of Investments over Cost.. 1,559 17 
Outste ading Premiums on policies, net... 15,861 91 
RE ae ee me TN $5,076,018 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claimsand Endowments in process 
EEL PE ES $18,035 «uy 
Dividends due and not called for ......... 16,283 02 
Premiums paid in VANCE, CtC........... 49,679 18 
Total Liabilities...... .....0..sceeeeeeee 44,505 21) 
PPPOE THSBEEVE........ 0 crccscosccseccesece 4,554,522 00 
DC GUcdelusierccsssaccsanvsrasaespwaenue’ 430,901 08 


New insurance written during 1892, $32,712,540 00 
Increase in Surplus during 1892. ... $83,345 95 
Increase in Ledger Assets during 


cs: »:, éakumbinbethbubeudsnmineeiiens 660,014 67 
Increase in Gross Assets during 

MN). bbs. sekshonerssequesseeeusis. 900 $5343; o4 

Increase in Income during 1892... 572,244 23 


Mcrease in Amount of Outstand- 
ing [nsurance in 1892............6. 12,997,302 00 


This Compauy isnow writing more new In. 
surance than an company in New England, 

Particular attention is called to its new feature of 
1893, the Trust Fund Coupon Policy, issued in amounts 
from #1,000 to $35,000, the principal sum being paid in 
instalments covering periods varying from ten to 
twenty years. The annual cost of these policies is 
from 2 to 30 per cent. less than the ordinary policy, 
and coupons are attached to the contract providin 
for the payment of the annual instalments, which 
will be cashed at the Company’s office, or can be de- 
posited in any bank for collection, 

A specimen policy will be forwarded to any address 
on application to the Home Office, 178 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved ferms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 








chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 

PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 

BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 

FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ST.\.TEMENT 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
$17,646,877 #1 


Net Assets, January 1, 1892 ..... 
Receipts during the year: 
For Premiums 

and Annuities... $4,757,172 41 
For interest, etc.. 989,585 14 5,746, 55 


F i $23,393,625 36 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

Claims by Death.... $1,156,863 00 
Matured Endow- 
ments and Annui- 

OB. 000 ccvccvcccces 191,988 45 
Surrendered  Poli- 

OS Ee ae $36,827 82 
+Premium Abate- 

re 732,187 72 
Total paid Rolicys 

holders...%2,4 7,367 O2 
Added to Reserve, 

$2,010,131 00 
Taxes paidin Penna — $81,645 9s 
Taxes paid in other 

eee 6,347 O2 
Salaries, Medical 

Fees, Office and 

Legal Expenses... 195,862 78 
Commissions to 

Agents and Kents. 004,438 19 
Agency and other 

Expenses.......... 129,647 66 
oe Print- 

ing and Supplies 35,742 20 
Otfice Furniture, : 

DEB. covcveccacevesces 57,0%8 96 $8,578,082 51 
Net Assets, Jan, 1, 1893............ $19,815,542 % 
+Being sums allowed in reduc- 

tion of collectible premiums. 

ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and Wa- 

ter Bonds, Bank and other ’ 

PN oC. cc ccealsesaccnessenans $6,275,587 14 
Mortgage and Ground Kents 

(first yy ee Se ae 9,154,877 06 
Premium Notes secured by 

Serres ee 65:24,288 27 
Loans on Collateral, Policy os 

SN UE. 5s506050sbesenens.one 2,556,181 4 
Home Office and Real Estate " 

bought to secure Loans...... 1,062,007 + 
Cash in Banks, Trust Compa- 
nies andon hand............... 142,200 6 
Net Ledger Assets as 
a ove. Scam sg ewosatzeresens sous $19,815,542 55 
Net erred an Jnreporte : 
Premiums........0.sceeeeseceeee £582,555 ¢ 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc.. 185,518 
Morket Value of Stocks and ° 
Bonds, over Cost.............06+ 225,097 8 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, JAN, 1, 1893. | cron amcinaun. 4, 1599,820,808,003 0 


Death Claims Re- 
ported, but await- 





4,590,028 63 


5,163,827 13 


Rent proo mee pense $118,949 08 
REAL ESTATE .......... Set Shs ee %1,574,500 00 eee ee eee 
LOANS ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. i 28 332 3 > eee me 
U. 8. GOVT. 4 PER CENT. BONDS.. antes ise 1.811028 Surplus ‘on ‘Unres 
CITY OF BOSTON BONDS... TSS eR Cees EE 209,250 00 | ° Tee alician atc. 268.088 48 
CASH IN BANKS ANO TRUST COMPANIES. 000 III. ee Ee | aleicn perce 
PREMIUMS DUE AND OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS.) oo: 1,000,33 GSO | PYLhiss: * Per cents 623,648 Bl 
2,628,608 SL 
Total Assets,...........6. ec ceeeecee eee ++ +B8,193,023 89 320.505 = 
New Business ofthe Year: 
LIABILITIES. 10,019 velicies for......... 820,074,652 0¢ 
DIUSTED LOSSES 573,798 50 Mee. Bi, INO, 44,614 
by 4 taba} tn PEE EEEREE EEE E ELE SE REESE S ESET ES SEES eee D 4 ec. 
ED PREMIUMS AND ‘ DOlichen fOr... cere ence oe. B117/ 92T418 


EDWARD M, N&EDLES, President. 
HORATIO 8, STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL................... 


Surplus............. pes eeeesesececovesesene a ab 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


der vaiues stated in every policy, and 
the Massac rfetture law. 


guaran husetts Non-Fo) 
NEW YORK OFFICE. 189 Breadway, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 





Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 


EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. 
HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 


HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jesse J. BARKER, Actuary. t. 
JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Department. 
HENRY C., LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencles. a ays 
HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ass’t. Secretary an 


Pe ees Chairman, urer 


J. LEITHMANN, Jx., Comptroller. 
JOHN J. MCCLoY, Supervisor Of Applications #% 
Death Claiins. 





ALLISON SCOTT, M.D., Ass it Med 
ical o 


tor. 
pratt P. Rex, M.D., peotiens, Dire ical Directs 
. TOULMIN, M.D., Medical Examiner aa 


en A oe 

















Ly 


nent 
ASsa- 


reet. 


i877 #1 


6,7 85 
—_—-a——— 
8,695 % 


578,002 ob 
patra jasc 


115,642 58 


1,275,987 15 
4,154,877 Ub 

624,288 2% 
598,131 45 


5.542 55 
£29 533 Of 
ar ale % 
225,091 8 
6,692 29 


74,652 00 


25,418 0 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1 st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 








ON NN os is iaseo nb oeiaads ewes Richaterctshatlsweacees ites $12,531,016 75 
BOOM ORI HONIG oo. o5 5 a o.eie cons 3 sie. ocidineisialels oeseiee's 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages. ..............0 cee cece cence 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ..................02005 3,916,000 00 
Prema TOSS. oocc vs occcaccseccscovvcsececs ee 1,096,850 08 
Cash in Oftice and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
{Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 
EEOC T DONTE Ae RTE TIES ORT $137,499,198 99 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies...... .e eeee119,075,888 00 
ote) Oh 0) |: i a oe ar 


1,618, 18,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $120, 694,250 89 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 





plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 





Total Premium Income. ...............6.60 cece eee . $25,040,118 98 

Interest, Renta, etc... ........cseeeeceeees ea lactdeie eels 5,896,476 90 

WAT, TI oo ooo sinc sersicieieieses scweswesees $30,936,590 83 
. 





DISBURSEMEN TS. 


NUMMER NREL coors: sveceisssisissiereiceceieiea nian aiesdneh “sucaiiewiets $7,896,589 29 
BUGO WINNT AAI 5 0:5.6.+:0:0:05s10 wiginia ois wieisin'eveicisleieea’s s 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders. ........ . ..4§13,995,012 33 
Commissions.........-. bss ice taiseVaretusiars ve okaes ws ohne 4,178,316 60 
Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
ERS Re re en ee ae 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses...............- 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS..................... $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892, 66,259, New Insurance, $173,€05,070. 


1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
048.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,. . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. H. 8S. THOMPSON; . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . 31 Vice-President. C. WHITNEY, Secretary, 
R.W. WEEKS,. . . . . Actuary. T. M. BANTA,..... . . Cashier. 
U.N, JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, Auditor. 


H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D, P. KINGSLEY 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Supt. of Agencies. 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH, 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
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there was no proper place on earth for | ‘cause she’s been so sick. I guess it was | other folks’ parsons!” said Sam, voicing 
Old and i) ung. Jim, so far as his few years had enabled | the way the roof leaked made her take | the sentiment of the camp. 
ae him to discover ; and this one, rough as it | cold; but Papa patched it, and I’m keep And the patient, persevering mission- 
WAITING. ing house now so she'll get rested and | ary? He looked up with eyes grown dim, 





BY MARY CLARK HUNTINGTON, 


AFLOAT at ber moorings my frail sballop 
lies . 
By the brink of the mystical river- 
Deep, deep is the water, and no one who 
tries 
Can fathom its depth with his bodily eyes— 
To look is to shrink and to shiver ; 
And the rushes shine, and the tall tules 
blow, 
And asphodel 
grow 
Like a gateway here by the river— 
Like an awesome gateway they bend and 
they throw 


tangles, they blossom and 


Their shadows, which kiss and which 
quiver 

Down, down through the depths of the 
river, 


And darker, more dark than the river. 


I sit in my shallop—!I watch and I wait 
Ky the brink of the mystical river, 
And tho it be early or tho it be late 
There are many who pass through the 
asphodel gate, 


And some—they look downward and 
shiver, 
And some of them smile as their shallop 
unties— 


hey smile with their lipsand they smile 
with their eyes 
As they drift with the flow of the river— 
As they drift and they sail toward the 
country that lies 
Afar from the shadows which quiver 
Down, down through the depths of the 
river, 
And darker, more dark than the river. 
{! know not how long my frail shallop shall 
lie 
By the brink of the mystical river ; 
i know that its moorings will loose by and 
by, 
And out and between where the asphodels 
tie, 
{n shadows which kiss and which quiver, 
My sbullop must pass with the wind in its 
sail, 
And when it is set there is naught will 
avail— 
{ must drift with the flow of the river ; 
must drift with the flow, I must head 
with the gale— 
Nor let me look downward and shiver, 
Tho I chill with the damp of the river— 
[he awesome, the mystical river. 
LEBANON, CONN, 


— 





THE DONATION PARTY AT HUS 
TLER'S CAMP. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


HusTLer’s CaMP was somewhat exercised 
vver the newcomer who, in truth, did 
not look as if he belonged there. A num- 
ter of the men paused in their work and 
yazed after the figure in rusty black as it 
uscended the rugged path on the hillside 

a figure slender and slightly stooped, 
with gray showing plainly, in the fringe of 
air beneath the well-worn hat. 

‘* He said he was a colored porter, but 
+e was a-lyin’,” observed Dirk Collins, 
judicially, ‘*‘Heain’t no more of a nig- 
ger ’n I am”’— 

‘*Which ain’t sayin’ no great for the 
¢ifference,” interposed a companion, with 
*» glance at the naturally dark face, now 
jong unshaven, and browned and rough- 
ened by years of exposure. 

Dirk waited until the laugh at his ex- 
pense had subsided, and then calmly pro- 
ceeded : 

‘* An’ he ain’t no porter, neither, never 
was; anybody can see that by lookin’ at 
him. Nigh asIcan make out he’s some 
i:ind of a book peddler.” 

** One o’ them tract-slingers, likely ; an’ 
he’s come to a poor market,” said a brawny 

t- low named Sam. : 

Little Jim leaned on his pick and looked 
wistfully after the retreating form. Jim 

was only a boy who had drifted into the 
camp, nobody quite knew how or from 
where, and they had all fallen into the 
way of calling him ‘ Little Jim,” tho he 
uadertook a man’s work with a courage 
and determin:xtion which showed that he 

iutended to ask no favor. ‘‘The pluck of 

the young beggar,” as Sam phrased it, 
had won for him what no amount of ask- 
ing could have won, and he was allowed 
to stay, It wasnot the proper place for 


might be, was not the worst he had known. 
If, occasionally, ill-luck or much drink 
rendered some one tyrannical and abusive, 
there was usually somebody else suffi- 
ciently generous or sufficiently quarrel- 
some to interfere in the boy’s behalf. 

‘** An’ they’re a good deal like this yere 
mine—mighty rough an’ unpromisin’ on 
top, but with good, rich streaks, if ye can 
once git down to ’em,” said Jim. ‘I 
wish that book man could do it.” 

It did not seem a probable consumma- 
tion. The colporter was gentle, patient, 
but persistent, and very much in earnest. 
If his attempts to enter into conversation 
were rudely repulsed one day, his tone 
the next day had lost nothing of its kind- 
liness. If his invitation to a meeting was 
refused with curse or sneer, it did not pre- 
vent the proffer of a Jeaflet. Those little 
white leaflets! It seemed as if he scat- 
tered them everywhere. 

‘* Ye can track that feller all over the 
diggin’s by ’em,” gru:nbled Dirk, holding 
up one. “It’s all the job I want to 
scratch along in this world, an’ I hain’t 
no time to ‘tend to no other. It’s gittin’ 
monot’nous, an’ I wish he’d git out o’ 
this.” 

**He won’t till he’s starved out; but 
that ought to be ‘fore long,” declared 


place that won’t pay, ‘twould be a mercy 
to give him a hint.” 

‘A good b’istin,’ one what would skip 
him out lively,” interposed another voice. 
The irritable wish and rough jest were 
bandied about, until they gradually 
changed to a purpose—a plan born of the 
moment’s caprice ; the irresponsible mood 
of a crowd, 

“The next time we git sight of him 
anywheres we'll lay down the law, an’ 
give him twelve hours to skip out o’ this.” 
Little Jim listened uneasily. 

‘* You don’t have to wait to git sight of 
him ; I can tell you where to find him,” 
he said, with sudden resolution. ** He 
lives in that little old cabin up round the 
turn, ‘cross the gully.” 

‘* Ho! come to stay, has he, an’ got his 
nest all tixed? It's likely he'll change his 
mind, We'll go up there to-night.” 

Home missionary dwellings are not usu- 
ally sumptuous in their furnishings, and 
the little cabin on the hillside had uo soft 
hangings to shut ont the gathering dark- 
When the night fell, and the self- 
appointed committee of five drew near, 
the light from the small window shone 
out bravely, and the interior was clearly 
revealed. Such a picture as that was! 
No lone man bending over tracts or Bible, 
but a neat room, plain almost to bareness, 
indeed, but wondrously bright and home- 
like to those eyes which had seen nothing 
like a home for so long, There was a strip 
of rag carpet on the freshly scrubbed 
floor, a print framed in twisted branch:s 
on the wall; a home-made lounge, with a 
pale-faced woman reclining upon it ; 
while a little girl, with grave, housewife- 
ly air, was brushing up the hearth. 
Involuutarily the men drew nearer to 
the window and gazed. Their next move- 
ment might have been a silent retreat, 
but the little girl turning, caught sight 
of some one, and eagerly threw open the 
door. 

‘Papa, is it you?” 

‘Sissy, is your pa in?” asked Dirk, 
lamely enough, as they found themselves 
discovered, 

“Not yet, but we’re looking for him, 
Won’t you come in? answered the small 
hostess, a trifle dismayed, but bravely 
rallying her hospitality. 

The five filed solemnly into the cabin. 
There was a limited supply of chairs, but 
with a rude bench and a little crowding 
they were all seated. The invalid on the 
lounge attempted to speak to them, but 
the weak voice failed to make itself un- 
derstood by. any one but the watchful 

young nurse, 

‘*Yes, Mamma ; she wants to tell you,” 
turning to the visitors, ‘‘ that Papa ’ll be 


ness, 


declared Sam, as emphatically as if he had 


Sam. ‘ He’s gittin’ thinner ’n more bent That the master of the house was sur- 
over an’ bleached lookin’, an’ his old black | prised when he beheld his callers cannot 
coat shinier every day. If he hain't | be doubted. His face betrayed it, tho he 
sense enough to know when he’s struck a | greeted them pleasantly. As for the 


strong. I can do it pretty well.” 
**Course, Sissy ; you dv it first-rate,” 


nade a study of housekeeping. 

She was only a plain, brown-faced little 
maiden, enveloped in a coarse check 
apron, but she apd her surroundings 
seemed to have a wonderful fascination 
for these strange guests. When she at- 
tempted to replenish the fire, Dirk proffer- 
ed his assistance. 

‘* My handsis bigger’n yours, Sissy ; see 
how much bigger!” and he gazed at the 
small fingers as if a child’s hand were a 
marvel, 

When fora few minutes she was silent 
one of the men nudged Sam and asked in 
a whisper if he ‘ couldn’t set her agoin’ 
ag’in.” 

It was easy enough. She was a socia- 
ble little body, and the few awkward 
questions drew ready replies—an artless 
story which unconsciously gave glimpses 
of many ahardship and privation. The 
pale-faced mother only listened and 
smiled, 

But presently the child broke off a 
sentence abruptly, and turned toward the 
door. 

*+ There’s Papa !’ 


guests thus suddenly recalled to a remem- 
brance of their errand, they glanced fur- 
tively at each other, and were silent fora 
moment. 
‘* Parson,” burst forth Dirk, desperate- 
ly, ‘* we’ve come—we’ve come to—that is 
to say, if you'll pint a preachin’ down to 
the Camp we'll all be there, an’ a lot more 
o’ the fellers.” He concluded with a sav- 
age glance at his companions which chal- 
lenged them to dispute him at their peril: 
but no one offered the slightest opposition. 
They drew a long breath of relief, in- 
deed, as the astonished preacher made 
his appointment, and then they quickly 
took their departure, Halfway down the 
winding path a figure dodging behind the 
trees, was anxiously watching their ap- 
proach, Sam espied and pounced upon 
it, dragging little Jim out into the moon- 
light. 
** You young rascal ! did you know there 
was a Woman—a sick woman an’ a little 
gal up there?” 
Jim under the shaking chattered some- 
thing that might have been an aftitma- 
live. 
‘*Then why didn’t ye say so?” 
**’Cause, I wanted ye to go an’ see,” 
ventured Jim, feeling that the hand on his 
collar was, after all, not a very angry 
one. 
There was an unusually quiet session 
around the camp fire that evening, and 
the pipes were smoked meditatively. 
Suddenly Sam broke the silence. 
‘*When I wasa youngster, ‘way back 
East, they uster have donation parties, or 
somethin’, for the parson—carried him 
slathers of things.” 
‘: That's the talk !” said Dirk, with sud- 
den lightening of his dark face. *‘Go up 
to Hard Licks to-morror, eh, an’ scoop the 
store ?” 
The proposition was carried by acclama- 
tion. Hard Licks was not a large town, 
but it had a high opinion of its own im- 
portance, and its shop windows were gor- 
geous. These latter furnished the chief 
suggestions concerning what would be 
useful in a poor missionary’s family, and 
the buyers were lavish, so that it is safe 
to say that such a donation party was 
never seen before. More critical people 
might have objected that a crimson silk 
dressing-gown for the invalid and gay 
sashes for the sober little maiden did not 
harmonize with their surroundings ; but 
the committee from Hustler’s Camp was 
not critical, and indulged its eye for color 
regardless of expense. Useful articles 
by the quantity went with the finery, 
however, and the little cabin on the hill- 
side was fairly inundated with comforts 
and luxuries. 








such a boy, one would have said, but 


home soon ; but she can’t talk much yet, 


and whispered to one beyond the clouds: 
‘“*Dear Lord, I wanted to win these 
souls for thee, and thou hast opened wide 
the door !” 

BLO »MINGTON, ILL, 
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THE ARAB’S HORSE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 








IN the heart of the wiid Hauran 
The Druse and the Arab met, 
And man against maddened man 
In a frenzied fight was set. 


Then the Druses’ star grew bright, 
And the star of the Arabs pale, 

And was drowned in the battle’s night 
Like a tempest-drownéd sail. 


From the fatal circle free 

Broke one on his loyal steed ;— 
The chief of the Arabs he, 

The horse of the Nedjid breed. 


A laugh that swelled toa cry, 

A shake of the bridle rein, 

And lo! as a swift doth fly 

He skimmed o’er the pathless plain. 


Like hawks on the quarry’s track 
Did the Druses race behind, 
While the fugitive shouted back 
His defiance down the wind. 


And ever away he drew, 

And ever and ever away, 

Tho the foiled pursuers flew 

Like the buck ere he turn at bay. 


Then, ‘Stay thee !”’ the foremost cried, 
** May Allah strike me a corse 

If a shadow of harm betide 

One who rides such a noble horse.”’ 


Again in the wild Hauran 

Have the Druse and the Arab met: 
Forgotten the blood that ran 

As the desert’s sons forget. 


They have kissed the face of the steed, 
They have bathed its feet and flanks ; 
For his crowning gift to his children’s need 
They have given Allah thanks. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


> 
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“ONLY JIM.” 


BY LILLIE BURRELL REMMEY, 








ISABEL had quite a habit of saying that. 
It when she had callers in she parlor, 
there would be a sudden slam of the base- 
ment door, or the sound of a pair of sturdy 
boots stamping about in the room over- 
head, or a shrill whistle, she would say, 
apologetically : ‘‘Only Jim, you know, 
my brother ; he’s so noisy,” and would 
sigh deeply, as tho the noisy boy were a 
great trial. Isabel was quiet and ex- 
tremely ladylike in manner. Or if, when 
showing the family photograph album, 
one page revealed a rather roguish face, 
framed in a curly crop of hair, upon which 
a Tam-o-shanter cap was perched jaunti- 
ly, while a pair of dark eyes smiled a wel- 
come to her caller, Isabel would say, 
hastily: ‘‘Only Jim, my brother; he 
would keep his cap on. His hair is red, 
and he’s freckled.” Isabel was dark, and 
had a face that was altogether charming. 

In short, Isabel was the important 
member of the house of Osborne, and 
Isabel ruled the house, especially now that 
her parents were away; for they had 
left home immediately after Christmas 
for a trip to the Pacific Coast, having 
summoned Aunt Madge, Mr. Osborne's 
unmarried sister, from her country home, 
and installed her as ‘‘ housekeeper pre 
tem.” 

But Aunt Madge was not in the house 
long before she discovered that her posi 
tion was to be merely a nominal one, and 
that it was Isabel, and not herself, who 
was to manage. 

“‘Tcould have gotten along quite well 
alone,” Isabel would observe to het 
friends ; ‘‘ but I saw it would make Mam- 
ma feel more comfortable if Aunt Madge 
came, so I consented.” 

It rather amused Miss Osborne that 
otherwise, to see the way in which 
usurped her authority ; but she could not 
but be grieved to notice the utter lack 
sympathy that existed between Isabel 

her only brother, Jim. Still, as she 





‘*Blest if our parson sha’n’t live like 











was comparatively a stranger there, 
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was of a timid, retiring disposition, she 
hesitated about interfering, altho she saw 
that this state of things was not good for 
either of the young people. Jim, under 
the steady fire of snubbing he received 
from his sister, was fast becoming surly 
and losing the happy disposition that was 
his chief charm ; for in his heart he great- 
ly admired his pretty young sister, and a 
kind word from her now and then would 
have been not a little appreciated, while 
as for Isabel herself, she was developing a 
talent for fault-finding that did her a vast 
deal of harm. 

The winter months passed uneventfully, 
both Isabel and Jim being kept busy with 
their respective school duties. January 
and February came and went, and the 
parents were expected home early in 
March, when Isabel received a long letter 
from her mother, which ended as follows : 

‘‘ We are enjoying ourselves so thorough- 
ly here, and the trip is doing me so much 
good, that we have decided to stay another 
mouth.” 

‘Another month,” gasped Isatkel. 
‘They've forgotten my birthday party.” 
Then her eye fell upon a postscript which 
she had overlooked. Her mother wrote: 

‘“‘T am sorry not to be home for your 
birthday party, dear; but you may have it 
just the same. You and Auntie may ar- 
range it all to suit yourselves, and be sure 
that your father and I will be with you in 
thought, if not in person, on the happy day. 
You will, I suppose, need a new dress. Con- 
sult with Aunt Madge, and get what 
you would like, only don’t be too extrava- 
gant. Now let me see how well you can 
manage.”’ 

Manige! Isabel drew a long breath of 
satisfaction, and went about for the next 
few weeks with added dignity. She felt 
fully equal to attending toeverything her- 
self; still she found Aunt Madge’s help 
and suggestions valuable as the tine drew 
near. In fact, as Isabel had resolved 
that this party should be a ‘ perfect suc- 
cess,” she had need of help from all 
sources, even Jim being pressed into serv- 
ice, 

“It’s turnin’ the house upside down she 
is wid her foine notions,” said Mary, the 
cook, the Saturday before the eventful 
12th. *‘ What wid bakin’ and cookin’ and 
clanin’ it’s half disthracted I am, sure ; 
but for Miers Madge, God bless her! l’d be 
lavin’ the night.” 

The 12th came on Monday. Isabel had 
been taught to keep Sunday religiously ; 
yet she could not resist the temptation to 
spread out upon the bed on the evening of 
the day previous the pretty new dress 
that had come home from the dress- 
maker's late on Saturday evening, ‘ just 
to be sure everything is all right,” she 
told herself, ‘* for there will be so much to 
attend to to-morrow.” 

The dress was beautiful; it was of the 
softest of white china silk, trimmed 
daintily with lace, and made in the most 
approved style. Isabel stood off a mo- 
ment to study the effect, then she took 
from a drawer the gloves, slippers and 
stockings she intended to wear with the 
dress, all new, and completing the dainty 
outfit perfectly. 

“It’s lovely, dear,” said Aunt Madge, 
who had been called up from her room to 
see and admire. ‘ You will look very 
well to-morrow evening,” she added, 
thinking of the string of gold beads she 
had ready to lay beside Isabel’s plate in 
the morning, and which she knew would 
add not a little to the beauty of the young 
girl's toilet. But Isabel’s face was 
Clouded. 

“Yes, Aunt Madge; but see here ”— 
and she turned the dress over and pointed 
toa place in the skirt—‘‘ there’s a white 
China silk sash to go right in here, and it 

n’t come. Aunt Lou, over in New 
York, was to get it for me, and she prom- 
to have it here by yesterday, sure; so 
I can't think what has happened. The 
effect will be simply ruined without that 
sash,” 
aoe Will probably come in the morn- 
e suggested Aunt Madge, soothingly. 
But it may not,” replied Isabel, fret- 
fully; ‘or it may be delayed until late 
'n the afternoon, and then I’ll have to be 
Worried allday. ‘‘ Jim!” she called, sud- 


y raising her voice—‘ Jimz, come here. 
I want you,” 


‘* What d’ye want,” shouted Jim, from 
his room across the landing; for he was 
deep in a very interesting book, and just 
then did not feel like moving. 

‘“*Come here and I'll tell you,” called 
Isabel, in her most commanding tone, 
which even Jim, in spite of his twelve 
years, had not yet learned to keep from 
heeding; so he laid aside his book and 
went to her. 

‘* Very nice. That’s a pretty dress,” he 
said, and turned to go. 

‘* You goose ! do you think I called you 
over to see my dress?” began Isabel. 
‘*Much you know about such things. I 
want you to go to New York for me the 
first thing to-morrow morning.” 

‘*Cau’t,” replied Jim, briefly. ‘‘ We 
have an examination, and I must be 
there.” For Jim wasan ambitious scholar 
and took pride in keeping at the head of 
his class. Isabel knew this, and hastened 
her reply. 

‘*You needn’t miss school at all. Get 
up early—it won’t hurt you for once; 
take the first car you see—they all stop at 
the bridge—and the bridge and the ele- 
vated will have you at Aunt Lou’s before 
she’s out of bed. You can be back by 
eight o'clock.” 

‘“*T hope I know how to go to Aunt 
Lou’s,” said Jim, gruffly. ‘‘ Don’t waste 
time telling me that. What am I to go 
for?” 

‘“*My sash! Ill write a note. Aunt 
Lou will understand. You needn’t do 
anything but take the note and bring 
back the sash and her reply,” said Isabel, 
hurriedly. 

‘And suppose I don’t choose to go,” 
replied Jim, with pardonable independ- 
ence, 

‘* But you must go. Auntie, make him. 
He wouldn’t dare to refuse if Mamma 
were here. How can you be so mean, 
Jim Osborne!” cried Isabel, greatly ex- 
cited, as she felt that for once her satellite 
was not to be depended upon. 

“T’m not your slave,” muttered Jim, 
backing to the door. ‘I’ve done enough 
errands for your old party, and if I don’t 
want to go you can’t make me.” 

‘“You’re a mean, red-headed, horrid 
boy! I do wish I had a brother like 
other girls,” was Isabel's parting shot. 

Then Jim’s door closed with a resound- 
ing bang, and Isabel turned to Aunt 
Madge, whose eyes were filled with tears. 

‘*Oh, Isabel,” she said, gently, ‘‘ why 
did you not speak kindly to your brother? 
He would have gone then, willingly.” 

‘**Pshaw ! it’s only Jim ; he don’t mind. 
Besides, he began it,” replied Isabel, 
‘* He knows very well that he is expected 
todo as I say, when Father and Mother 
are away ; for I’m three years older than 
Jim. You should have spoken if you are 
to take Mamma’s place.” 

““l’m very, sorry, dear,” faltered Aunt 
Madge, by this time almost in tears ; ** but 
don’t worry about the sash. It will be 
sure to come in time to-morrow. You 
can’t exactly blame Jimmie. You knuw 
he’s so particular about his school, and if 
he were to go to New York he might be 
detained and miss his examinatiun. Good- 
night.” And having delivered herself of 
this very mild bit of expostulation, she 
retreated to her own room. 

But Isabel laid away the slippers, gloves 
and stockings and hung up her dress de- 
terminedly, then she sat down and wrote 
the note to her aunt Lou, and, pinning to 
it a penciled memorandum, she crossed 
the landing and slipped it under her 
brother’s door. 

‘‘ There’s the note, Jim,” she called. 

There was no answer. She listened a 
moment, but all was silent inside, then 
she went back to her own room and went 
to bed. The memorandum read as fol- 
lows : 

“‘ Jim,—This is the note for Aunt Lou. 
Don’t fail to take it. ISABEL.”’ 

It was late when Isabel opened her eyes 
the next morning. She had had a strange 
dream, in which a ghost figured largely, 
ending his escapades by laying hold of 
her nose with an icy hand. So real had 
the dream been, that she felt her nose in- 
stinctively as she awoke, and it was so 
cold to her touch that it made her shud- 
der. Then she glanced out of the win- 





dow, 


Snow! snow! blinding, driving snow! 
such as she never had seen before in her 
life. It beat upon the glass furiously ; 
it flew like a sheet of foam past the win- 
dow ; it whirled itself into nodding, fan- 
tastic shapes in and out among the 
branches of the great maple tree that 
grew before the house, and, as she thought 
of the ghost, she shivered, and drew the 
blankets more closely about her. Then 
she remembered her birthday, and boldly 
sprang from bed and began to dress. 

** How late I am,” she said to herself, 
looking at the clock. ‘‘ How stupid of 
me to sleep so long. It’s past eight, and 
1 wonder why Aunt Madge didn’t call me. 
Ice in my pitcher—’twill be too cold for 
ice-cream to-night. I’m glad I’ve pro- 
vided plenty of salad and coffee.” 

She hurried with her dressing and was 
soon in the dining-room, where she found 
her aunt and Mary in earnest conversa- 
tion. A small white parcel stood by Isa- 
bel’s plate. She eagerly pounced upon 
it, tore off the wrapper, and drew forth 
the glittering contents with delight, read- 
ing the birthday greeting written upon it 
meanwhile : 

‘*For Isabel.— Wishing ber many happy 
returns. AUNT MADGE,”’ 

‘* How perfectly lovely !” exclaimed Isa- 
bel, finally. ‘‘Gold beads. Just what 
I’ve longed for, and they are just what I 
need for to-night. Thank you, Auntie, a 
thousand times. Why, what’s the mat- 
ter?” she continued, with a sudden change 
of tone, noting.the troubled look on her 
aunt’s face as she listened to what Mary 
was saying. Isabel could not help hear- 
ing too. 

“Shure, ma’am, it’s a terrible storm, 
the likes of it I’ve not seen since I’ve been 
in this country. It’s a sad day for the 
poor, God help ’em! and it’s a sad day for 
us too, wid’ but a thrifle of coal in the cel- 
lar (a load was to come today, you re- 
member), and not much from the grocer 
or butcher ; aud it’s a sad, bitter day for 
that poor dear boy that was sent out ip 
the cold this mornin’--bad luck to them 
that did the sendin’ !” and Mary paused 
breathless, casting a reproachful glance 
at Isabel as she finished. 

‘“‘Surely, Mary,” said Miss Osborne, 
dismayed, ‘‘Jimmie has not gone out 
this morning.” 

“Shure an’ he has, mum,” answered 
the cook. ‘‘’Twas mesilf said to him, 
whio I see him come into me kitchen in 
his rubber boots, and his heavy coat, wid 
his cap pulled down over his eyes, and his 
mittens in his hand, sez I, ‘An’ you're 
not goin’ out this mornin’. You'll be 
buried aloive, entirely; and he just 
laughed and asked me for a bite of some- 
thing warm before starting, which I gave 
him, God bless him!” she concluded, 
wiping one eye with her apron, 

‘* He said you both knew he was goin’, 
or l’'d have told you sooner,” she added, 
glancing from one to the other of her au- 
ditors questioningly. 

“*Certainly, Mary,” said Miss Osborne, 
with gentle dignity, ‘‘the matter was 
spoken of last night; but we did not 
mean that he should go out in this storm.” 

‘* He’s doing this to spite me,” said Isa- 
bel, as she began her breakfast. ‘‘ He 
might have used common sense, Now 
I suppose he'll be late for school, and then 
[ll never hear the last of it.” 

The meal was soon ended; then Miss 
Osborne went upstairs, while Isabel hur- 
ried out to the kitchen to give a few final 
directions. But Mary was anything but 
amiable. 

‘An’ is it salads and sandwidges ye're 
thinkin’ of ? Shure, an’ how am I to make 
ayther, widout the makins ; and it’s nary 
a butcher or grocercan get to the door 
this day, an’ not a baporth of mate in the 
house, God help us! It’s no parthy ye’ll 
be havin’ to-night, I’m thinkin’.” 

For the first time Isabel viewed the out- 
side world with anxiety. She looked out of 
the kitchen window. The back yard was one 
unbroken stretch of whiteness, the snow 
having drifted halfway up the fence, She 
walked tothe dining-room window. A 
solitary pedestrian was making his way 
through the drifts with the utmost diffi- 
culty, the snow reaching almost to his 
waist. And as for the elements them- 





selves, the wind howled mournfully down 





the chimney, the snow beat against the 
glass noisily, as if tipped with needles 
and the cold air rushed in at every crevice 
in the casement. 

Isabel shivered. Then she looked at 
the clock. ‘‘Jim ought to have been 
back an hour ago,” she thought, sudden- 
ly. ‘He'd never stay away unless some- 
thing happened.” 

She went upstairs, looking in at the 
parlor door as she passed. The room had 
been trimmed with greens on Saturday, 
and put in readiness for the great event. 
Evergreens were not easy to obtain at 
at that season of the year ; but Jim had 
managed to secure enough for the occa- 
sion somewhere. 

It was Jim’s happy thought that sug- 
gested hiding Auntie’s pot of ivy behind 
a picture, and arranging the crisp, green 
sprays upon the curtains. In fact, he 
had pinned it all in place, Isabel simply 
advising. It was Jim who had toiled to 
and from the florist’s with the pots of 
palms and geraniums that brightened the 
dark corners up so wonderfully; for the 
florist was too busy to attend to it on Sat- 
urday, and Isabel’s impatience would not 
allow her to wait until Monday. She had 
asked Jim to “fetch and carry,” and he 
had obliged her willingly. The piano 
was rolled to the back parlor, to make 
room for dancing. Jim’s strong, young 
arms, aided by such help as Mary would 
bestow, had accomplished this feat, 

The tears sprang to her eyes, unbidden ; 
she clised the door gently behind her, 
and rushed upstairs. 

Jim’s door was still closed. Isabel 
opened it, and glanced in half fearfully. 
The bedclothing was carefully turned 
down over the footboard of the bed, but 
the pillow still bore the dent of the much- 
despised ‘‘red head” that had rested 
there the night before. Upon his bureau 
lay a square, white parcel. Isabel picked 
it up, a great sob in her throat as she 
read what was written upon the wrap- 
per: 

‘*For Isabel, from Jim. 
happy birthday.”’ 


Wishing you a 


She tore open the paper. A dainty sil- 
ver bonbon basket came to view, filled 
with the delicious morsels girls love. 
‘““Oh!” she cried, involuntarily, then 
stopped. She had coveted just such a 
basket for months. How did Jim know? 
And how he must have saved to buy it, 
for his allowance was not a large one. 

‘* Wait until he comes back,” she told 
herself, ‘‘ Vl be good to him.- I believe 
I’ve been very selfish and cross; but I never 
thought.” 

She carried the pretty thing into her 
own room for safe keeping. 

Meantime the snow and the wind aad 
the sleet kept up their warfare outside. 
Isabel made her bed and tidied up her 
room. The little French clock on her 
mantel struck eleven, Still Jim had not 
come, Another half-hour passed. Still 
no Jim, except such visions of the boy as 
came before his sister tauntingly, Jim‘in 
his rubber boots—she hated to have him 
walk through the hall in them—** they 
drag in so much dirt,” she had remarked 
more than once. Jim whistling noisily. 
‘It goes through wy ears like a knife. 
Stop your dreadful noise, do.” 

Isabel couid stand it no longer. She 
hurriedly exchanged her house dress for 
one of thick woolen material, put on her 
warmest out-of-door garments, and looked 
in at her aunt's door. Aunt Madge gave 
a faint scream at the apparition. 

‘* [I'm going to the telegraph office, Aunt 
Madge, to telegraph to Aunt Lou. If she 
is keeping Jim 1 must know it; and Vll 
try to get to the grocer and the butcher 
too.” 

‘‘My dear child,” began Aunt Madge, 
aghast, ‘“‘you can’t get to the corner. 
You mustn’t think of it,” asserting her 
authority for once. But Isabel’s foot 
came down in a determined little stamp. 

‘IT tell you I must go, Auntie. I know 
something dreadful has happened to Jim, 
or he wouldn’t stay away like this, Some 
one must find him, and there’s no one 
but me to go.” 

A moment later she had started, Aunt 
Madge watching her fearfully from her 





window. She reached the sidewalk with 
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comparative freedom, for the snow was 
not deep on the steps or pavement; but 
her heart sank within her as she saw the 
huge drift between herself and the corner. 
A carriage had passed a few moments 
before. She waded to the middle of the 
street and followed in its tracks, which 
were already almost covered by the fast- 
falling snow. The wind seized her um- 
brella with a triumphant shriek, turning 
it inside out, and rendering it worthless. 
Isabel threw it aside, and plunged on 
without it. Tbe snow cut into her skin 
like needles, her breath froze into icicles 
upon her veil, the cold air rushed down 
her throat chokingly ; but stillshe pressed 
onward, 

Atlast she reached the telegraph office. 

‘*Can’t send a message to-day, miss; 
wires are all down,” said the operator, as 
briefly as one of his own dispatches. 

She rested a moment, then started for 
the grocery store, reaching there after a 
weary tramp. 

** Can’t deliver any goods to-day,” said 
the clerk; ‘it’s too hard on the horses.” 

**Do you suppose I could get to New 
York?’ asked Isabel. ‘‘My brother left 
home early this morning, to go an errand 
to my aunt’s. He should have been back 
by nine o'clock at the latest, and he’s not 
come yet ;” she finished tremulously, her 
lip quivering as she spoke. 

The grocer’s clerk was only a rough 
piece of humanity. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances Isabel would not have deigned 
to exchange ideas with him, but for all 
that he had a masculine dread of seeing a 
woman’s tears. Moreover he knew Jim, 
and liked him immensely, so he said : ‘* No, 
miss, Youcould never get there, or even 
to the ferry in this storm, for the cars have 
all stopped running. You'll have all you 
can do to get home; but I'll do this. Trade 
is dull to-day, and I can be spared. Give 
me your aunt's number and L’ll go after 
your brother for you.” 

‘*Oh, how kind !” cried Isabel, hurried- 
ly writing her Aunt Lou’s address upon a 
pad that lay on the counter. “ I tried to 
telegraph to her, but the wires were all 
down. He is probably safe there ; but the 
day is so terrible, and perhaps something 
has happened to him, after all,” she add- 
ed, knowing how easy it would be to be 
overpowered by the storm, Perhaps 
even now he might be at the bottom of a 
drift. 

** He’s all right,” said the grocer’s clerk, 
confidently ; ‘‘ but I’ll go, for it’s bad to be 
anxious; and I'll bring you an answer 
just as soon as I can.” 

So Isabel loaded herself with such few 
necessaries as she felt she could carry and 
started for home. She had only four 
blocks to walk, but the snow reached to 
her waist, and the wind was so strong, 
for she had now to face it, that several 
times she almost lost her footing. Once 
or twice she stood still, gasping for breath 
then struggled bravely on. 

At last she reached her own door, but 
between herand the front steps stood a 
huge drift. She rested a moment, took 
one or two steps into the deep snow, then 
stopped, exhausted, 

‘** 1 can’t die in the gutter,” she thought, 
a sense of the ludicrous stealing over her. 
She tossed the little package of lemons, 
she was carrying, upon the sidewalk, then 
by an effort that seemed to ‘her almost 
superhuman, she freed herself from the 
snow, and fell panting upon the pave- 
ment. A few moments later she was be- 
ing helped up the steps by Mary, Aunt 
Madge having just discovered that the 
struggling wayfarer she had been watch- 
ing so intently was none other than her 
niece ; then she was rubbed and dosed, 
and finally tucked in between her blankets, 
where she lay shivering, and thinking, 
and listening. 

The day wore onslowly. Mary brought 
in some toast and tea and the lamp. 

** We'll have our tea together, dear,” 
said Aunt Madge, cheerfully. ‘‘ You must 
not leave your bed again to-day, after all 
this exposure.” 

Isabel smiled a little sadly, ‘* Toast and 
tea! We were to have a different kind of 
supper to-night. What a dismal birth- 
day ha 

‘*‘ Hark |” exclaimed Isabel, a few mo- 
ments later; ‘‘that’s the doorbell, It 





must be the grocery boy, or”—her face 
flushed uneasily—*‘ Jim.” 

Mary’s heavy step sounded on the land- 
ing, then she knocked at the door, and 
handed in a box and a note for Isabel. 
Womanlike. Isabel opened the bex first. 
It contained the sash. Then she tore 
open the note, and Aunt Madge, who was 
watching her anxiously, was startled at 
the ashy paleness that overspread her 
fa-e. In the excitement of the moment 
she took the note from the girl’s hand, 
and read the following : 


** My dearest Isabel :—I send you the sash 
by your messenger, who promises to deliver 
it safely. Jim has not been here at all. I 
suppose he is safe and sound at home by 
this time, for he probably turned back 
when he found the storm was so severe. 
You can’t have your party, of course, poor 
child, but that will keep until after this 
storm is over. 

** Now you know whata blizzard is. This 
is the kind of a storm we were used to 
when we lived out West. 

“ With lots of love and kindest of birth- 
day greetings, I am 

“ Yours, Aunt Lou,” 

‘* Put it away. please, Auntie,” said Isa- 
bel, faintly. ‘‘Jim’s dead, and I’ve 
killed him, and I'll never be happy again.” 
And Aunt Madge obeyed her, weeping, 
while Mary, who had been listening out- 
side, broke into a subdued howl, and de- 
scended to her own domain, where she 
did what she could to make the grocer’s 
boy’s comfortable. 

The house was strangely silent. Tothe 
two who were sitting in that quiet room 
it seemed as tho the shadow of death 
rested there; for after the elder woman 
had tried to comfort her niece, but in 
vain, no word was spoken, Isabel’s de- 
spairing reply having crushed whatever 
hope there might have been. 

‘*There’s no use, Aunt Madge. Don’t 
try to make me build up false expecta- 
tions. Something has happened to Jim, 
or he would have come home.” 

The door of Jim’s room creaked softly, 
for the cold air made a draught. Isabei 
stirred uneasily at the sound. Aunt 
Madge went across the landing and closed 
it, theu came back and sat down beside 
the bed in silence. The hours passed 
slowly on. The little French clock on the 
mantel struck nine, then half-past nine, 
then ten. Isabel turned and buried her 
face in the pillow as if to shut out some 
dreadful recollection, and Miss Osborne 
herself, yielding to an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, leaned her head upon the side of 
the bed and wept too, softly. 

The clock struck half-past ten. The 
lower stair-door creaked dismally, and 
Mary’s heavy footfall echoed through the 
silent hall. It was a relief to hear even 
Mary’s step. It came nearer, paused out- 
side the door, then the door gently opened. 
Aunt Madge was asleep. Isabel’s face 
was still hidden; but she said, hopelessly, 
‘* Well, Mary, what is it ?” 

There was no reply. Then, before 
Isabel had time to raise her head from 
the pillow, a boy’s face bent over her and 
a pair of boyish arms were about her neck, 
while a voice she had been longing all day 
to hear said quickly : 

“‘T’ve come back, Isabel! Don’t worry 
about me any more—don’t! See, I’m 
here. Why, Isabel, look. It’s me ; it’s 
only Jim.” 

And then, to the surprise of Aunt 
Madge, who had been aroused by the un- 
usual noise and of Mary, who had been 
watching Jim’s entrance into the room, 
through a crack in the door, and to the 
utter consternation of Jim himself, Isabel, 
for the first time in her life, fainted. 

When she regained consciousness, Jim 
was sitting by the bed—not the forlorn, 
dripping object that had burst in upon 
her so unexpectedly, but in dry clothing, 
and with a most anxious expression upon 
his face. Isabel held out her hand, and 
Jim took it in both his own eagerly. 
Then he said, humbly : 

**I did it on purpose, Isabel. I knew it 
was snowing too hard for me to go to New 
York, but I thought I’d start, and then 
come back to school, and maybe give you 
a little scare about your sash, I didn’t 
think you’d care so much about me, tho,” 
he added, ‘‘But there was no school, 
and when Tom Baker saw me going past 





his house he asked me to come in, and I 


went, and I’ve been thereall day. I’d be 
there yet, only for Pete, the grocer’s boy. 
You see I’d been to the store to-day with 
Tom, for some things his mother wanted, 
and so the grocer knew where I was, and 
when Pete got back he told him. So Pete 
came down there for me. ‘ You’re a fine 
lad, he said. ‘Here I’ve been clear over 
to New York after you. Your sister's 
half dead with fright, and Mary says 
they’ll have no one tosend for a doctor if 
she gets worse. If she dies, it’s your 
fault.’ He told me about your going out 
to look for me, Oh, Isabel, 1 did’nt think 
you'd care, or I would have come home.” 

‘‘And I thought you were dead, Jim,” 
said Isabel, softly. ‘* Oh, Jim, I'll be bet- 
ter to you in future.” Silence a moment, 
then Isabel said, “ Jim?” 

‘* Well,” said Jim. 

‘*You’re not horrid, and your hair 1s 
lovely, and no girl ever had a_ kinder 
brother,” 

“* And I think in the lives of most women and 
men 
There’s a moment when all would go smooth 
and even, 


If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven,’ 
quoted Jim, smiling. ‘‘ That’s 

reader.” 

‘There, dears,” said Aunt Madge, 
breaking in upon this poetical outburst on 
the part of the usually prosaic Jim, with 
some anxiety ; ‘‘ you’ve both had excite- 
ment enough, and now you must go to 
sleep, both of you.” 

And this time no one disputed her au- 
thority. 

And the party ‘—oh, well, that came off 
a night or two later, and it was ‘‘a per- 
fect success.” 
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HANS SCHINDLER was a grocer’s boy. 
He was tall for his age, which was seven- 
teen years. The grocer said that Hans 
could fill orders quicker than any boy he 
ever employed. He was always on time 
in the morning, which was another thing 
to recommend him; but then he lived 
near to his employer’s store. From what 
I know of Hans, however, I believe he 
would have been on time wherever he 
lived. On quiet afternoons, when all the 
ladies in the neighborhood had laid in 
their daily supplies of groceries, Hans, 
instead of loafing around with the butch- 
er’s boy next door, or talking with the 
girls in the bakery across the street (as 
the butcher’s boy did), armed himself 
with a long-handled duster and brushed 
the dust from the bottles of catsup and 
honey, and capers and olives, and the 
cans of vegetables and fruit and sardines. 
When these were properly cared for, ac- 
cording to his German notion of order 
and cleanliness, he busied himself in 
measuring out sugar—both block sugar 
and granulated—in packages of three and 
a half, orseven pounds. Whoever heard 
of buying sugar by two or four pounds ! 

Somebody once asked Hans why he 
didn’t have the coffee all done up in par- 
cels to deliver, as well as sugar. This 
struck Hans as a valuable suggestion ; 
and, after that, when coffee ‘“‘in the 
bean” was called for, there were little 
bags of all sizes ready to be handed out. 
But ground coffee, Hans declared, was 
spoiled when ground too long before 
using; so it often happened that when 
any of the boys stopped in about half- 
past eight, on their way to school, to buy 
an apple or an orange, they found Hans 
turning the big red wheel of the coffee- 
grinder as if his life depended on it. 
What a delicious odor it made—that 
freshly ground coffee ! 

When Hans was too busy to stop to wait 
onthe boys, he would smile at them and 
say: ‘‘ What’s dat? Apple for two cents? 
Take one out dat big basket in de corner.” 

The grocer himself, for some unex- 
plained reason, always selected fruit for 
the boys; but when Hans graciously al- 
lowed him to make his own choice, Harry 
Merrill always took an apple of what he 
thought a proper size, and held it up to 


Hans for approval. 


“Too big ?” 
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‘*No!” said Hans, emphatically. 
gifs bigger as dat for two cents.” 

In fact, none of the boys of the neigh- 
borhood were inclined to take advantage 
of Hans in any way. Hans had a little 
brother of his own, and he knew what 
boys liked. He also had twosisters. One 
was a pretty, but a rather big and clumsy 
girl; and the other was small and decid- 
edly plain. Her hair was very light and 
of an ashy color, her eyes were a pale 
blue, and if she hadn’t been Hans’s sister 
I am afraid the boys would have made all 
sorts of fun of her. Harry Merrill and 
Russell Evans were strapping on their 
roller skates one day when she passed 
them. 

‘‘T say, Harry,” began Russell, when 
the little girl was well out of hearing, 
** Ain’t that Hans’s sister ?” 

‘* Yep,” was Harry’s laconic answer. 

‘*My, but she’s homely!” commented 
Russell. 

‘*She ain’t pretty—that’s a fact,” said 
Harry ; ‘‘ but Hans says she can knit and 
crochet all sorts of things.” 

‘*Oh, pooh! What’s the use of know- 
ing how to knit and crochet ?’ was Rus- 
sell’s contemptuous answer. ‘She's the 
very homeliest girl I ever saw.” 

And Harry who, with his limited 
knowledge of knitting and crochet, de- 
spaired of defending her accomplish- 
ments, wisely changed the conversation ; 
and as, by this time, the skate-straps were 
properly fastened, he proposed a race to 
the corner and back. Away they flew, 
like little Mercuries, only the wings on 
their feet were not of the kind usually 
shown in pictures. 

But alas, for the variations of American 
climate! The next day there came up a 
severe snowstorm, that lasted till three 
o’clock in the afternoon—‘‘on purpose,” 
as Harry Merrill said, ‘‘ to give us fellers 
achance to have fun after school.” So 
the boys devoted the remainder of the 
day to their sleds, and to pelting with 
snowballs any passer-by whose aspect 
was not positively belligerent. 

But the crowning pleasure was to come. 
At four o’clock Hans drove by in the 
grocer’s wagon. He was greeted with a 
perfect volley of snowballs. 

‘* Now, boys,” began Hans— ‘‘ Hold on, 
boys—you hit me in de neck, you Willie 
Stevens—ouch! dat is cold,” he feebly 
protested. ‘* Hold on, you boys, and Ill 
tell you a good lark. Who wants a sleigh- 
ride?” 

**Me!” ‘“*Me!” ** Me!” came in chorus 
from the boys who, by this time, had sur- 
rounded the wagon. Hans had been com- 
pelled to stop the horse in order to make 
known his plan. 

‘“*What if [ask Mr. Berger to lend me 
dis horse and wagon for an hour, how 
would you like to fasten on your sleds to 
it, and I candrive around de block—fast, 
slow, just what you like 7” 

“Ool” ‘Jolly !” ‘Splendid!’ * Let’s 
do it now !” came from all sides. 

‘* No—wait—I must ask Mr. Berger.” 

So regretfully, yet with a strong hope 
of a speedy return, the boys saw the 
wagon disappear around the corner. 

Sure enough, within ten minutes Hans 
reappeared with the same team. All the 
boys rushed pell-mell to meet and greet 
him in a manner worthy of go valuable a 
friend. 

‘For one hour, boys—for one hour. 
Mr. Berger he say, ‘ Hans, you may use 
my horse and wagon.’” 

Then followed a noisy scene, for over 
a dozen boys were on hand with their 
sleds, and each boy wanted to have his 
particular sled the first one in line. Hans 
settled the matter. Harry Merrill’s, he 
decided, should be first. 

That hour—how the boys enjoyed it! 
And how Hans enjoyed it! He went 
slowly at first, and then, with a clear 
street in front, he whipped up his horse 
and away flew the whole line of sleds, 
their owners shouting to each other out of 
pure joy. 

This happened late in February. One 
morning, about three weeks later, while 
on their way to school, Russell confided ; . 
to his chum Harry the depressing fact 


“ec We 


that ‘*‘ Hans looked awful glum that morn |; 


ing. Red aboui the eyes, as if he had bee®:..- 
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‘“* What do you s’pose made him ?” 

‘‘T didn’t ask him. P’raps he’s been dis- 
charged.” 

This was a wild guess: for if Russell had 
given the subject a moment’s thought he 
would have remembered how highly Mr. 
Berger valued Hans. 

‘“P’raps the boys from the East side 
have been bothering him—stealing pota- 
toes and apples.” 

“Oh, no,” said Harry; ‘ Hans isn’t 
such a baby as to cry for that.” 

Harry's heart was a very gentle and 
loving one, and that afternoon he called 
at Mr. Berger’s grocery store on the pre- 
text of buying a cake of soap, but really 
to see if Hans were still depressed. 

At first glance Hans was not visible ; 
but Harry soon espied him seated on a 
soap-box at the back of the store, and 
nervously tapping a huge milk can with 
the tip of one stout shoe, 

‘Hello, Hans!” called Harry, cheer- 
fully. 

‘Hello, Harry !” said Hans, gloomily. 

Harry’s worst fears were confirmed. 
He approached Hans slowly, and put his 
little hand on the shoulder of his German 
friend, 

‘Hans, what's the matter? Tell me. 
Is it anything that I can help, or that 
Mamma or Papa can help? Tell me, 
please,” he gently urged. 

“My sister—she is very sick—she 
breathes hard—de doctor he says she have 
new—new”"— 

** Pneumonia?” suggested Harry. 

** Yes—that it is—pneumonia.” 

«But she may get well, you know,” 
Harry suggested, determined to cheer 
Hans if he could. 

“TL think not—the doctor he shake his 
head,” said poor Hans ; and added: ‘‘ She 
is such a good sister.” 

‘* Ts it—the—the—Dblonde ?” asked Harry, 

“Tt is the little one,” said Hans. 

* Well, don’t you get glum, Hans; 
I’m sure she'll get well ;” and with these 
heartening words and a reassuring pat on 
Hans’s shoulder, Harry left the store, for- 
getting all about the soap he had called 
to buy. 

Every day of that noisy, blustering 
March, Harry called at the grocery store 
to see his friend, and to learn the condi- 
tion of the invalid. This information 
Harry communicated to all the boys in his 
street. No daily bulletin from any illus- 
trious sufferer was ever watched for more 
anxiously than that which the grocer’s 
boy furnished. ‘It was just awful,” said 
Russell Evans, **to see Hans drive by, 
looking as glum as an owl.” 

Within a fortnight Hans looked more 
cheerful. His little sister was out of dan- 
ger. tho she still was veryweak and help- 

ess, 

By the latter part of April it was easy 
to see that some great scheme was afoot, 
All the boys were beseeching their par- 
ents to tell them how they might earn 
fifty cents. What they wanted to do 
with the mouey was | Hs a profound 
seeret, Some of the boys had small allow- 
ances nade to them to defray the heavy 
expenses of apples and pencils; so their 
solution of the problem was simple. 
Others were heartlessly told to be in bed 
before half-past eight for a whole week. 
How they all managed it I never knew, 
but very early in May a large, open 
barouche whose wheels were lavishly 
decorated with red stripes (the boys went 
in a body to select the conveyance) and a 
coachman of gigantic proportions (they 
Stipulated as to the driver also), drove 
up before the home of the Schindlers. 

The turnout was evidently expected, 
fora pale-faced little girl at the window 
clapped her hands and seggeanee from 
view, soon to emerge from the front door 
accompanied by a German woman of am- 
ple proportions. 

Strangely enough, Hans happened 
along at that moment accompanied by a 
number of his young friends. With an 
impressive flourish he opened the door of 
the carriage, and his mother slowly took 
her seat, with the air of one born to the 
purple. Then the little girl, well wrapped 
up, got in beside her, and Hans closed the 
door with a bang. 

Oh the glory of that drive through the 
Park, and the pride of the happy pair who 
enjoyed it! Several versions found their 
Way to friends and relatives in the dear 
Fatherland, and in that distant country 
vague speculations on the character of 
American boys were often indulged in. 

After the carriage was out of sight, 

ans, radiant with joy, was suitably es- 
corted back to the store. Then came 
Hans’s treat ; for he took from under the 
counter a paper bag filled with big Florida 
oranges (‘* four cent-ers,” as Willie Stev- 
eos remarked in an aside) and each boy 
took one. 

“Russell,” said Harry Merrill, as the 
went slowly homeward, ‘‘I don’t thin 

ans’s sister is so dreadful homely, do 
you?” 

‘‘I—don’t—know,” said Russell, doubt- 
fully, 
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” PEBBLES. 


A FRIEND of ours has named his horse 
“*Nail,” because his wife can’t drive him. 
—Roseleaf. 


....‘‘Gazzam is going to spin us a yarn.” 
“How do you know ?” “ He is knitting his 
brow.” —Waif. 


...-A tramp is always willing to receive a 
cold shoulder, but he prefers a porterhouse. 
—Bimghamton Republican. 


...-“‘What do you suppose makes Tom 
write such awfully gushing letters?” ‘I sup- 
pose he uses a fountain pen.” —Inter-Ocean. 


.-.-In your impatience do not call your 
disputor an off-horse, for an off-horse is al- 
ways 02 the right side.—Facts and Fancies. 


...-There is something wrong with the 
religion of the man who will not pay his 
debts because he cannot be made to.—Rum’s 
Horn. 


...» Visitor: ‘How does the land lie out 
this way?” Native: “ It ain’t the land that 
lies ; it’s the land agents.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


....** What an old umbrella Brattles car- 
ries!” ‘* Remarkable, isn’t it’ It is evi- 
dently one of the shades of his ancestors.” 
— Washington Star. 


....* What makes you think the world is 
changing?” ‘“ Why, I’ve had a bad cold 
for two whole days and nobody has offered 
me a sure cure for it.”—New York Press. 


...“‘Uncle, do dogs get married ?”’ No, 
my child, certainly not.’ “‘ Then what right 
has Nettie to growl at Rover while they are 
eating their breakfast ?”’—-The Mid-Conti 
nent, 


...-He: “That friend of yours is very 
familiar. He slapped meon the back and 
called me ‘old man.’”’ She: “ So he told 
me. He said he had forgotten your name.” 
— Life. 


..-. ‘It must be dreadful when a profes- 
sional singer knows that she has lost her 
voice.”’ ‘‘ Butitis still more dreadful when 
she is not aware of the fact.’’—Hwmor 
istiche Blatter. 


... John Auten says the meanest man he 
ever knew was a Rush Township farmer 
who crossed his bees with lightning bugs so 
they’d work at night.—The Worcester 
Evening Gazette. 


....Market Reports.—Pens and paper are 
stationary. Cutlery is very dull. Cheese 
firm. Butter strong, butinclined to be slip- 
pery. Hops lively and active. Gunpowder 
inclined to be rising. 


....* There’s a man that’s accustomed to 
living awfully high.’”’ Duster: ‘ Spends 
money very rapidly, does he?” ‘No; but 
he is janitor on the eighteenth story.’’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


...“ Helen, what’s wrong with the pie- 
crust ’ It doesn’t half cover the pie.’’ ‘Why, 
dearest, I asked your mother all about how 
to make them to suit you, and she said to 
make the crust very short.’’—Jnter-Ocean, 


.... Lady: “ Bridget, why did you tell the 
two ladies who just called that I was en- 
gaged?” Bridget: Shure, mum, and didn’t 
Lread the bit ofa letter yez left om your 
desk yesterday that told it all ?”’—Indian- 
apolis Journal, 


ewaee Mr. Shortsight: ‘*‘ Why are you look- 
ing so very gloomy, Mrs. Shortsight ?” 
Mrs. Shortsight: ‘I was just reading here 
‘Dyeing at home made easy,’ and I was 
thinking how nice it would beif it was only 
living.” —Exchange. 


...- Tommy: “ Look here, Pa, when does 
the Bible say that paper money was first 
seen?” Pa: ‘Don’t know% sonny; guess 
there’s nothing said about it in the Bible.” 
Tommy: “ Yes, Pop, it does, It was when 
the dove brought the * green back’ to Noah 
—he! he! he! ha! ha! ha!” Pa: “ That’s 
so, sopnie.”’ 


.... Young Lawyer: “really feel proud 
of the way I have come out of my first case. 
It wasaclaim against the Government, you 
know, and I won and secured a settlement 
in less than a week. What do you think of 
that?” Old Lawyer: “I think you have 
wasted a grand opportunity. A lawyer of 
experience would have made that case last 
a lifetime, and it would have been the foun- 
dation of an independent fortune.” — Boston 
Transcript. 








MADAME PORTER ’S 


COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUORE thee 0 YEARS. 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y, 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communicationa for this department should be ad- 
dreseed “ Puzzles.” THe INDEPENDENT. New York 





BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 
* 0 0 O 
* 000 
* 0 00 
*000 
1, Behead a scheme and leave a portion. 
2. Behead to inclose, and leave a small 
inclosure. 
8. Behead the old plural of sufficient, 
and leave at the present time. 
4. Behead a seed which has much the 
same properties as olive oil, and leave a fish. 
The beheaded letters form the title of a 
verse maker. 


FOUR UNITED DIAMONDS. 
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Upper diamond: 1, a consonant; 2 
definite article; 3,a part; 4, before; 5, a 
vowel. 

Lower diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, the 
whole; 3, comparatively of greater age; 4, 
guided ; 5, a consonant. 

Right hand: 1, a vowel; 2, a woman’s 
name; 3, wrath; 4, not ancient ; 5, a conso- 
nant. 

Left hand: 1, aconsonant; 2, used for 
the floor; 8, for writing; 4, a number; 5 
a consonant, 

The word down the center, owner of a 
bond. The word across, a workman on 
paper. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 26TH. 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


LINEN 
CRE AM 
HORSE 
NOOS E 
PB FA L 
ROHAN 
CHEA T 
LIVER 
BOs 8 Ff 
co LL OF 
S T E E P 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—CENTRALS 
S car F 
> ape R 
H our I 
O pin E 
O ate N 
I, ace D 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


* SINGLE ACRosTIC REMAINDERS. 
lL oath 
I slam 
O live 
Never 
L arch 
A gate 
M anna 
Black 


JUMBLE. 
Awful cold. 





Giv4En THE BABY 





If YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nounshed, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mage. 
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For USE 
Piles, 0 j 
Bruises, EXTRACT, 
Wounds, = 
Chafing, uy cehsd 
Catarrh, 2 
Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore Eyes, 

Inflammation, © 

. DEMAND PONDS EXTRACT. 
Hemorrhages, ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 


Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 


Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor. 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 


Invaluable for Beef Tea, Bou- 
illon, and for Invalids; can be 
served hot or ice cold. Taste- 
fully packed in glass stopped 
bottles. Seld by Dragetiats. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
yanene eeermaten — to = Lie ue 
clal Teeth upon the receipt o e. . W. EL 
DUNN. 331 Lazineton Ave.. Gor. ad N.Y 





A Famous 
French Chef 
once wrote: “‘ The very soul of cook- 


ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable In 
improved and economie 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 











D.L. DOW D’s HEALTH EXERCISER, 

For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People; Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
square floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. In- 
a) dorsed by 30,000 physicians, lawyers, 
fede clergymen, editors and others now 
using it. Send for ill’d circular, 0 
eng’s; no charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, 
and Vocal Culture, 9 E, Mth St.,N.Y. 


















a TRADH MARK, 
Scientific Physical 


ROVINIIN 


General Grant lived 
on Bovinine the last 
four months of his 


life. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy {for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Lending to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsocthes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW VORK, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 














tor Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other “Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘\BreakfastCocoa 


which ¢¢ absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
aiannele costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ‘eat ema 
Sold by Grocers firocers everywhere. 


— ‘BAKER & :00., Dor a Mass. 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hint, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


IRRIGATION AND NEW MEXI- 
CAN AGRICULTURE. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


IT has been my privilege to visit, for THE 
INDEPENDENT, our colleges of agriculture 
in various portions of the country, and to 
study their methods of work and influence 
npon the agriculture of their immediate 
sections. In the course of my work I have 
visited and written of the oldest institution 
of this class in the United States, an insti 
tution which has lovg since proven the rea 
son for its own existence by doing much to 
advance the cause of agriculture toahigher 
plane. The college at this place, the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts. 1s, with a single exception (the 
Oklahoma College), the youngest of all, and 
yet has its name to make. Certain condi- 
tions exist here which make the work of 
this college of peculiarinterest. Itisin the 
very heart of the arid region of our great 
Southwest, the Great American Desert of 
our schoolboy days, but which, by some 
pleasant fiction of the geography makers, 
has latterly beendone away with. But that 
the desert in fact still exists is apparent to 
any who cross the continent by either of the 
southern routes of travel, and vastly more 
80 to any who make a stop upon these wide, 
sandy plains. 

Las Cruces, the point from which I um 
writing, is situated in southern central 
New Mexico, about forty miles from the 
boundary line of old Mexico, It lies upon 
an elevated plateau thirty-eight hundred 
feet above the sea-level. Fifteen miles to 
the east the San Andreas range of moun- 
tains lift themselves five thousand feet 
above the plain, and the rugged granite 
peaks of the organsstand as clearly revealed 
as tho they were only a mile away, so rarely 
does this clear atmosphere cheat the eye 
with distance. 

To the south and west, as far as the eye 
can reach, stretches the bare brown level. 
It is asandy desert. There are bunches of 
mesquite and arrowwood, of yucca and 
sage brush and cactus, and such other 
plants as love not moisture, but rarely a 
tree except now and then a cottonwood, all 
covered with mistletoe, along the banks of 
the river or where the water has seeped 
into the soil along the banks of the irri- 
gation ditches. 

For the rest, the earth is bare. There is 
no spontaneous growth of verdure upon all 
the waste places, no evidence that Nature 
hates a vacancy and would clothe it, if only 
with weeds. Except this: that when the 
little rains come in the spring innumerable 
flowers leap into being and clothe the 
earth with cloth of gold and weaves of 
many colors, and show us that these sandy 
wastes need but water to make them blos- 
som like the Rose Gardens of Saida. 

But pot all the desert is thus amenable 
to kindly influences. There are places 
where the earth is poisoned with alkali, so 
tbat upon the sand there is a white crust 
that gleams like snow in the moonlight. 
And there are patches of what the natives 
call ‘dead sand,” almost pure silica, that 
are as barren of the elements of plant life as 
astone. One evidence of such I have seen 
to-day, a sand dune some four or five miles 
from town. It isa long, low heap of gray- 
ish sand, and its peculiarity is that it is 
always moving. With every wind that 
blows the great heap tumbles over and over 
and shifts about, but keeps in the main its 
trend in a given dir ction. But this is not 
the worst of the desert. A little to the 
porth of Las Cruces begins the Journey of 





Death—the Jornado del Muérte, as the 
Spaniards called it. For ninety miles it 
stretches, an arid, desolate desert, without 
water, and almost without vegetation. It 
is with such and kindred natural condi- 
tions that the science of agriculture here 
has to cope. 

Add to this now the fact that the human 
soilin which their precepts are planted is 
not a kindly one. The Mexican is wedded 
to his idols, and is by nature pastoral 
rather thau agricultural. He prefers a 
flock of sheep which will look after them- 
selves and yield him beggarly fleeces, or 
cattle which will eke out astarveling exist- 
ence upon sage-brush and the buds of the 
mesqui e, rather than the laborious toil of 
cultivating the soil. 

When they do till the soil itis in the most 
inconsequent manner. I was out this 
morning and watched some men plowing 
for wheat. Kight teams were at work, and 
while they had a vega of a hundred acres to 
sow they yet had laid out a ‘*land”’ scarce 
avacre inextent. Around this little play- 
ground of a plot they followed one another 
in all seriouscess, wasting at each corner in 
turning at least as much time as was em- 
ployed in actual labor. 

Their method was shiftlessness itself. 
Instead of plowing the entire surface they 
would simply ‘“‘cut and cover.” That is, 
plow a furrow, then skip an equal space 
and turn the next furrow over upon that. 
After which they draw a plank or a log over 
it aud complete tue work of harrowing and 
leveling at a single operation. 

After this is done they lay the ground off 
into still smaller plots of a few rods each, 
building ridges of «arth between and about 
each one forthe purpose of cunfining the 
water which is turned on for irrigation. 
Their method is to cover the land and soak 
it thoroughly at intervals, and to this they 
trust to make amends for their vegligent 
cultivation. 

Inother matters they are equally back- 
ward. Their hoes are heavy, awkward 
implements weighing four pounds each, 
and fastened upon handles equally bur 
densome. And to these they cling with a 
stolid prejudice in spite of the fact that 
every sense must show the superiority of 
the lighter American tools. Lhe Mexican 
is a creature of scant needs and it is con- 
trary to his policy to provide more than is 
actually required in the way of food. His 
garden, consequently, is a primitive atfair 
containing little besides chilé (peppers) and 
jrijoles (beans). With these and a few 
tortillas, or cakes of meal, he will live con- 
teniedly the year through. 

It is with such conditions that the col- 
lege has to cope at the outset of its career, 
and its work is suggested and to a degree 
limited by these. It has recoganized cer- 
tain natural adaptabilities in the soil and 
climate, and by following along the lines 
thus suggested has been able to show what 
intelligent methods of culture will do 
toward securing better results. As I have 
said, the land is a desert—without water. 
With water many things are possible. ‘The 
rainfall during the past year has been 
about six inches, a sum insuflicient for any 
successful agriculture whatever. But the 
Rio Grande del Norte carries here during 
most of the year a considerable volume of 
water, and enough during the whole year, 
except occasionally in the latter part of the 
summer, for all the land in the valley 
which is now under cultivation. Receiving 
this water from the mountains above, and 
having for a considerable distance a fall 
which gives it a good head, the water flows 
with good force through the main ditches 
aud is easily carried far afield by the Jater- 
als. The river also brings with it periodi- 
cally a large amount of silt, or vegetable 
matter, which it deposits upon the land, 
thus renewing its fertility as the annual 
overflow of the Nile renews the corn lands 
of Egypt. 

The land, when irrigated, is adapted 
especially to three uses: the growing of 
alfalfa, th> great fodder plant of the South- 
west ; tbe growing of cereals, and the cul- 
tivation of tree fruits. The present method 
of irrigating is primitive, and little if any 
distinction is made in the amount of water 
which is applied t» the various crops. The 
water is not measured, and the principle 
seems to be for each man, while he is get- 
ting to get all he can. A few days before 
one is ready to irrigate his land he gives 
notice to the Major Domo, or ditch superin- 
tendent, and the latter allots him a day 
upon which to turn on the water. This he 
does, fl oding the land with all that the 
banks will hold, without regard to the 
ueeds of the crop. 

For fruit culture the water is turned into 
ba ins made round the trees to contain it, 
or by running furrows along each side of 
the row of trees, regulating the flow of 
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water so that it will fill the furrows with- 
out overflowing. There is no doubt that 
such methods are wasteful, so far as the 
water supply is concerned, besides being 
often injurious to the crops by giving them 
too much moisture. By properly conserv- 
ing the supply and by utilizing the under- 
flow, which can be reached beneath the old 
beds of the river (the river here having a 
habit of changing its course frequently) at 
a depth of two to ten feet, enough water 
could be had to supply all possible needs. 
In California a unit of measure is employed 
in expressing the water flow, and certain 
amounts are recognized as necessary for 
givencrops. The unitis not the gallon or 
cubic foot, as is common among other 
English-speaking pe>ple, but the ‘ miner’s 
inch.”’ 

This unit has been recoguized by the 
courts, and has been fixed by them for legal 
purposes, at one fifty-fifth of a cubic foot 
per second, or ubout eleven thousand gal- 
lons per day of twenty-four hours. The 
area of land for which a miner’s inch is 
sufficient is known as the ‘‘ water duty.” 
This varies with the caaracter of the soil, 
and should also vary, as I have said, with 
the sort of crop grown and with the method 
of applying the water. Citrus fruits are 
considered to need more water than any- 
thing else, and for these one miner’s inch to 
five acres is commonly allowed. Peaches, 
prunes and apricots require much less, and 
grapes less than any other fruits, as they are 
not watered after June. This fact makes 
the latter a profitable crop to grow where 
there is any danger of a shortage of water 
toward the latter part of the season. 

Alfalfa demands a great deal of moisture. 
The plant under favorable conditions has a 
most rank habit of growth, and the number 
of cuttings aud the amount of hay secured 
depend almost wholly upon the amount of 
water that is given it. 

Wheat, like grapes, may be grown where 
the supply is somewhat stinted, as the crop 
is out of the way early in the season. 

Under irrigation much less water is re- 
quired for bringing a crop to profitable 
fruition than where the ordinary rainfall is 
depended upon, as it may be evenly dis- 
tributed over the whole growing period. 
The average rainfall of the principal agri- 
cultural States is somewhere about thirty- 
four inches. Here it is six inches. A 
miner’s inch to the acre would be a sufli- 
cient water duty for the ordinary crops, 
and this would be in a season of two hun- 
dred days equivalent to a depth of eleven 
and a half inches ; in all, about one-half of 
our ordinary Eastern rainfall. 

That the results are much more certain 
under irrigation there is no room to ques- 
tion. Professor Blount, of the Agricultural 
College here, of whose work in wheat cul- 
ture THE INDEPENDENT has before made 
mention, tells me that from his experience 
thus far he is confident that with good 
field culture he can produce an average of 
forty-five bushels of wheat per acre, and 
that he will have no off years. As it is well 
known that Professor Blount has more 
than doubled this yield by special and in- 
tensive methods of culture, this statement 
may be accepted as wholly within bounds. 
But to verify the statement as to the possi- 
bilities of wheat-growing under irrigation, 
I will add the following from a Northwest- 
ern correspondent : 


“The Consolidated Land and Irrigation Com- 
pany have this season threshed 360 acres of 
wheat grown upon their irrigated farm near 
Huron, 8S. D. The yield was fifty-three bushels 
and twenty pounds per acre, actual weight.” 

I merely give this as an illustration of 
whit is possible under irrigation. Crops of 
grass, grains and fruits are made much 
larger, and, what is quite as important, are 
made vastly more certain by these means. 
That irrigation will play an important 
part in our agricultural development in 
the near future, is an assured fact. There 
has been such a rapid diminution of our 
arable area, as represented by the broad 
and fertile prairies of the North and middle 
West, that some bave thought we had 
about reached the limit of our territorial 
development. Butsuch have not reckoned 
upon the possibilities of the vast bodies of 
‘dry lands,” which comprise so large a 
portion of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah and California. 
These have hitherto been considered worth- 
less acres, except for cattle ranges, upon 
which the stock could maintain a precari- 
ous existence. But with water all this is 
changed, and with water iu plenty millions 
of acres will soon be added to our produc- 
ing area. For this it will not do to depend 
upon the streams above; but storage reser- 
voirs must be formed, and underground 
supplies tapped. 

I have told what can be done in wheat 
culture, but I must add a word more, Dur- 








ing the past season Professor Blount has 
produced wheat here at the rate of 93 7-10 
bushels per acre, using selected seed and 
hand culture. In producing these great 
yields he has seeded in drills two feet apart, 
with the plants four inches apart in the 
row. This has given them every opportu- 
nity of tilling and to yield, as it was origi- 
nally meant they should, at the rate of an 
hundredfold and more. The champion 
wheat of the world has been produced here 
and by these means—wheat which weighs 
atthe enormous rate of two and three- 
fourths pounds to each one hundred heads. 

In rivalry with wheat as a profitable crop 
for the farmer is that great forage plant, 
alfalfa clover (Medicugo sativa). While 
thi- soil by nature is bare of grass, give it 
but the water it needs and the great crops 
of alfalfa will put to shame our richest 
timothy meadows. The plant flourishes 
through all this region, which I have men- 
tioned as the “dry lands,’ and up to an 
elevation of about eight thousand feet 
above the sea level. It does not readily 
“‘run out,” like our other clovers, but will 
give three and four cuttings, besides winter 
grazing for agreat many years. These cut- 
tings will give easily a ton of hay each avd 
often double that, and the market value is 
rarely less than fifteen dollars per ton. But 
where cattle are of any price the ranchmen 
find a much better profit in feeding it than 
in selling. 

Butitis probably in fruit growing that 
the combination of soil, climate and water 
shows to the best advantage. The tree 
fruits grown here—apples, peiches, plums, 
apricots, nectarines and all varieties of 
grapes—are very productive and especially 
fine in quality. Being distant from any 
other large fruit district, the growers have 
a good home market, which they supply 
at remunerative prices, and can ship to 
points north and south, where almost the 
only competition is from the Pacific Coast. 

Perbaps | have not thus far confined my- 
self as closely to the work of the Agricul- 
tural College as my opening paragraph had 
indicated that I would. But one cannot 
understand what this college has to do 
without first understanding the natural 
conditions which surround it. These I have 
endeavored to set forth. Itis a land teem- 
ing with natural advantages, which are 
just beginning to be appreciated. It is for 
the college to use its whole influence toward 
turning the present effort into right chan- 
nels. It must teach the use and abuse of 
irrigation, and reform practices that are 
three hundred years old. In fruit culture 
it must take the initiative in experimental 
work, and keep a sharp lookout to prevent 
the introduction of the insect pests that are 
making such havoc in manya good fruit 
district. It must furnish object lessons, 
patiently and persistently, in every branch 
of agricultural and horticultural practice, 
toa community who will for along time 
receive these teachings with indifference if 
not with open scorn. 

For this work the college is fairly well 
equipped. The tract of land upon which 
the buildings stand contains two hundred 
and fifty acres. Of this one hundred acres 
is bottom land under irrigation, and the 
remainder is Mesa land. Upon the former 
is already planted an orchard of twenty 
five acres, containing every fruit which it 
is thought may prove at ali adaptable to 
this section. 

There are plots of all the grains and 
forage plants, and of grasses that may 
prove of valuein a dry climate. To show 
how comprehensive this work is, I may 
mention the fact that an artistic display 
just made ready for the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion embraces 640 samples from _ these 
classes, all the product of last season’s work 
upon the college grounds. But one build- 
ing has yet been erected, except the stables, 
sheds, warehouses, etc This is a large and 
handsome two-story and basement. brick 
structure, containing thirteen large rooms 
and an audience hall. The chemical, 
mechanical and entomological laboratories 
in this building are well fitted up,and there 
is the nucleus for a good library. The 
students thus far enrolled number about 
one hundred, and the attendance will 
doubtless be increased as soon as there are 
dormitories at the college. At present the 
students must board and lodge in the town. 
which is two miles distant. 

While most of the students ar+ from 
American families that have settled in this 
part of the Territory, it is an encouragidg 
fact that some Mexican names appear in 
the catalog. And as the Mexicans comprise 
five-eighths of the whole population, it 1s of 
the greatest importance that they should 
become interested in this educational 
movement. 

Thus far the Territorial Government takes 
hardly so much interest in agriculture as it 
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should. but in time it will doubtless come 
to see that this is of more value than its 
mines, and will then give it the needed 
friendly hand. These broad acres are capa- 
ble of supporting a great population, but 
not until they are made so can the Terri- 
tory well lay claim to a place among the 
sisterhood of States. The development of 
its agriculture must be the basis upon which 
to develop the State. 
Las CRUCES, N, M. 


TO IMPROVE THE DIETARY OF 
THE FARM. 


BY DR. GEO. G, GROFF, 


WHAT men eat and what they wear is 
often more a matter of custom than of ne- 
cessity. This is certainly, in a large meas- 
ure, true of the food consumed at the tables 
of many farmers abundantly able to pro- 
vide a greater variety. Bread, potatoes 
and pork are excellent food articles, nour- 
ishing the body and giving strength to 
perform severe labors. But the system 
will keep in better health, work will be 
performed more easily and more cheerfully, 
if to these staples there is added, from day 
to day, a variety of vegetables, fruits and 
meats. 

The human body is like a plant growing 
inthe earth. If the soil is fertile and full 
of everything which the plant needs, it will 
make a rank, luxuriant growth ; but if it is 
placed in a sterile suil the growth will be 
stunted, and the plant have a poor and 
sickly look. Our bodies may exist, and we 
may do our work, on the same diet day 
after day ; but we would look better, feel 
better, and be better, if every need of the 
body were met. Now, fresh meat has in its 
juices substances not found in salt meat, 
for the salt has driven these out into the 
pickle. Men living on salt meat and bread 
exclusively may be stricken with a terrible 
and fatal disease called scurvy. This dis- 
ease is cured by fresh meat or fresh vegeta- 
bles, and will not appear where they are 
used. This is one of the great sanitary 
discoveries of modern times. Potatoes are 
excellent, but we also relish turnips, par- 
snips, carrots, etc., and they do us gwuod. 
These furnish small amounts of materials 
which the body needs, and which it is not 
getting from other foods, The farm dietary 
would be improved by a better vegetable 
garden, u fruit garden, and by better cook- 
ing. 

Verv few farmers produce all the vegeta- 
bles which could be used with profit in the 
family. It is slow and expensive work to 
raise vegetables in the little old-fashioned 
gard+n between the house and barn, which 
must be dug with a spade and then kept 
clean all summer long by hand hoeing and 
weeding. Such slow methods might have 
done once, but they will no longer answer. 
Such a garden will not produce a quarter of 
the vegetables which ought to be eaten by 
any average farmer’sfamily. These old gar- 
dens should be abandoned for larger plots, 
“truck patches,’’ to be worked by horse 
power. These should be laid out longer 
one way than the other, to save time in 
turning the horse. A half-acre plot may be 
300 feet by 72 feet, while a quarter-acre gar- 
den should be 200 feet by 108 feet. Sucha 
garden may be plowed and put in the best 
of shape for planting in a half day. Every- 
thing should be planted in long rows, so 
that all the work of cultivating may be 
done by horse power. This cultivating may 
be done in the mornings before the men 
start to the fields to work the corn or pota- 
toes. If this is made a rule on the farm, 
there will be no trouble in keeping the gar- 
den clean. 

Seeds should be planted with a liberal 
hand. A rowor two of early potatoes, peas, 
beans, tomatoes, squash, lettuce, spinach, 
peppers, plantings of sweet corn every ten 
days to July 10th, parsnips and carrots, 
with long trenches of celery. As soon as 
one crop ceases to produce it should be re- 
moved, and the land planted with something 
else. Two and even three crops may be 
readily taken from such a garden in Penn- 
Sylvania in any season, and is done hy 
truckers, This second and third planting 
is largely neglected. 

Every farmer ought to havea fruit garden 
80 arranged and planted with a succession 
of fruits that the table might be supplied 
with fresh fruits every day in the year, all 
home grown. This is possible right here in 
Pennsylvania, altho this is not considered 
4 fruit State. The succession of fruits 
would be strawberries the last of May and 
June; raspberries and blackberries, with 
currants, gooseberries and cherries, in June 
and July; peaches and plums in August 
and September; grapes, apples and pears 
in August, September and October, with 
apples extending from autumn until the 
time of strawberries the next season, 








A fruit garden may be laid out beside the 
vegetable garden, and should be of the 
same shape. It should not be of less area 
than a half acre, tho a full acre would be 
better. It should contain all the small 
fruits—peaches, plums, quinces and the 
small growing cherries. It should be fer- 
tilized and cultivated just as the garden 
plot, to keep it entirely free from weeds, 
and may be used as a truck patch for sev- 
eral years while the trees are small. Such 
a@ garden would return great dividends in 
health and pleasure, and, should the farm 
be offered for sale, the price would certainly 
be enhanced by the presence of « good fruit 
garden. 

There is no doubt that much excellent 
cooking is done by the farmers iu our State, 
but there is much poor cooking and room 
for improvement everywhere. We eat too 
many fried foods, when the same roasted 
would be more healthful. There are too 
many pies, possibly, too many rich cakes 
and puddings. Instead of apple or cherry 
pie, why not place a large dish of the fruit 
on the table and let each cne eat his fill ? 
This would make less work for the women, 
and be better forall. The art of preparing 
food in a healthful manner has never yet 
received the attention that it should have. 
As a department of Chemistry and Physi- 
ology it should be taught in all schools. 

Where it is possible, a variety of meats 
should appear on the furmer’s table. He 
raises poultry, and there is no excuse for 
not using some of it on his own table. He 
may occasionally obtain fish, fresh mutton, 
vial and beef. So far as it is practical, 
this variety of meats ought to be secured. 

Liquors, beer or hard cider, now so seldom 
appear upon the farmer's table that it is 
scarcely necessary to say that his dietary is 
better off without than with them: and, 
while the after-dinner pipe may be a comfort 
to the ‘‘old farmer,” the young man would 
do well never to feel the need of the quiet- 
ing drug. ‘Tea and coffee are possibly used 
to excess. While to hard-working people, 
well fed, they may possibly do no harm, it 
is to be borne in mind that they are both 
injurious to children. To these, an unlim- 
ited supply of pure, sweet milk should be 
supplied at each meal. Milk is a perfect 
food and will develop vigorous men and 
women, the farmer’s best crop. 


LEWISBURG, PENN, 





You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler — breaks 


when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”? and ‘‘pearl glass '"’— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EELS Good smells good 

and is good—Leather 

with Vacuum Leather Oil in 

it—25c, and your money back 
if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool - on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. N- 
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on their own roots are | 
our specialty. We have @ 
grown and sold the best 
for 25 years. Our New 7 
“Guide to 
Rose Calture” Fa 
contains all the secrets we have learned In 
that time about successful flower growing. 
We will send it to you gratis, together with a 
sample copy of our Monthly Magazine, 
«« SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,” 
if you will send us your address. 


ee The DINGEE & 


CONARD CO., § 
cont ng West Grove, on 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


1) utes aD 
For Tickle revel inthe Wont address” 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.&T.A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Mina. 

For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 


Land Commissioner, St. Pant Minn, 




















FOR CATARRH 


boils, 

pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 

take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 





Ferry’s 
Seeds 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in cemand, always the best 


ERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 
It is an encyclopedia of the latest farming f 
\ information from the highest authorities. / 























avery where. 

magnificent Rose, a gorgeous Chrysanthemum, the 
everblooming Browalia, the climbing Smilax, a 
wonderful mrose, an odd Cacti, and 6 other 


beautiful bloomers—and all we mail, post paid, upon 
receipt of 60c.—but bc, apiece; order to-day. e 
begin mailing as soon as the weather permits. 
OUR MAMMOTH PLANT OATALOGUE 
1s the most complete Fyne 6 Colored Plates, 
each fit for framing. is work of art costes us over 


000. It is mailed upon receipt of 8c. postage. 
Seislogue and above rare plant collection, dsc. 

















tien, BK. K. Brewster, Kor (07, Holly. Miet. 


A DAY. Agent semplee free, Horse 
owners buy 3109. 20 fast selling special- 
a 





DEAR NESS. 4.4540. noises cunen 


heard, Successtul when ail remedies fail. Sold REE 
only by F. Hiscox, 808 B’way, N.¥. Write tor book ot proodall 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 














One Month $0.25 | Two Years, $5.04 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Exvress, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 0} 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num. 
bers. post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 
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114 Nagsap Streer, New York Vis, 














BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 





DONOTBE DECEIVED = , 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 











WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS 


LFor the week ending Thursday, Jan. 26th, 1893. ] 
TEA.— Low grade Japans are scarce, and the 
markets for all teas rather slow and dull, but 
prices are firm owing to the demand which 
must soon follow when present steck is .ex- 
hausted. Quotations to-day are: Japan, 11 @35c.; 
Formosa, 17w@ee.; Amoy, 14@18c; Fuchau, 14 


a 35c. 

COFFEE.—Easi India growths are quiet, but 
there is a fair amount of tradmg in all mild 
grades. Java, 2l4e@30c.; Mocha. 2344c; Mara- 
caibo, 174@2"éc.; Laguayra, 1744@23\(c.; Brazil, 
174@1734c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar ix firm’ and in fair 
demand. Cut loaf and crushed, 5 31@5e,; pow- 
dered, 4.940 5'4¢c.; granulated, 4.694 47¢c.; Mould 
“A, 4.940 54c.; Columbia “ A,” 4.444 B5¢e. 

PROVISIONS. - Pork 1s firm at old prices, but 
the supply is more promising, and trade is dull 
and inactive. Old mess is quoted at $18; new 
mess, $18.50@20; short clear, $21@22.50; and 
family, $29.50 021. Beefis quiet and featureless, 
with family mess at $810; extra, $6.25@6.75; 
city extra, India mess, $13@16. Beef hams are 
dull at $1% Dressed hogs are firmer, with city 
light to heavy at 10@104c. Cut meats firm, with 

vickled bellies at 11'4c.; shoulders, 10c. and hama 
4@14bGc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The feeling is quiet 
but steady for beef, and city dressed is T@9%c. 
ver th. Country dressed veals are firm at 8@ 
1lc.; city dressed, 8@12c., and extras, 18c. The 
market is steady for sheep and lambs. and 
dressed mutton is 74@9c., and lambs, 84@10e 
Country dressed hogs are Halle, 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Within the last few 
days prices if yo are a shade lower on 
flour, and with the weakness in wheat demand 
isstack., City mill patents are $4.354.65 ; clears, 
#4@4.10; spring patents, $4.29@4.65; spring 
clears, $3@3.50; straights, $3.85@4.15; winter 
patents, $3.9004.25; winter clears, $3.15@3.55; 
and winter straights, $3.65@3.80. Buckwheat 
flour is well maintained at $1.80@1.%. Rye flour 
is steady at $3@3.50. Cornmeal is dull, with 
Brandywine at £2.00, and yellow Western at 
$2.80@ 2.90. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The speculative wheat 
market is very quiet,and the trading is largely 
in spot wheat for immediate use. Prices fail to 
reach any decided gain. As arule spot wheat 
is firmn tho little is bought. No. 1 Northern is 
quoted at 84@84\4c.; No. 2red winter, 80@8l\c. 
No.1 hard, 89jc.; and No. 2 Northern, 82@824c. 
There is a continued scarcity of spot corn, and 

srices rule generally firm in tone. No. 2 white 

s 4'g@h5c.; and No. 2 mixed, M@Sie. The fu- 
tures in oats are generally firmer, and spot mar- 
ket dull. No, 2 white oats are 434y@43c. and No. 
2,41%c. Barley is steady on a good market at 602@- 
80c. for Western, and 75@77c. for six- rowed State. 

Rye is quiet at 57@t0c, The market for hay is un- 
changed, with fancy, large bales at 85@90c.; No. 
1, 80@85c.; and shipping hay, 6744 70c. Straw is 
quiet. with long ryeat 65@70c.; short rye, 45B50e., 
and oat and whea’‘, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND EGGS.—The butter market is 
weaker, and the present continuance of warm 
weather threatens to injure prices very mate- 
rially. Nearly all grades have dropped from 
half a cent totwocen's per bh, The best West- 
ern extra goods are S4c., and Western firsts, 
30@3’c.,and seconds, 27@29c. Creamery State, 
is quiet at 30c. for outside lots, and 21@28\éc. for 
common to good, State dairy isin fair demand 
at 27@28c. for the best in tubs, and 25 to 22c. for 
firsts and seconds, Western dairy is in little 
demand at 20@25c. Western imitation creamery 
is largely neglected at 21@28c., and factory duil 
at 21@265c. for fresh. Eggs have had the worst 
drop this week, amounting to almost 10c. per 
dozen on fresh gathered. State and Pennsyl- 
vania fresh gathered are 29@30c.; Western, 28@ 
20c.; Southern, 27c.; ice house, 23@25c.. and 
limed, 24@25c. per dozen. 

POULTRY AND CHEESE.—Live poultry has 
declined under new arrivals due to the milder 
weather, Spring chickens are worth only 12c.; 
fowls, 14714¢c., and turkeys, 12.@18c. In dressed 
poultry the markets have ruled easier, and ar- 
rivals are seg enough to keep down any 
advance. Best Eastern turkeys are 16@16\6c., 
and others, 13@lic. Philade!phia chickens rule 
between 16@1&c., and other Kastern and Weat- 
ern, 12@15c. State and Western fowls are dull, 
at Ll@lic., and fair to fancy ducks at 12@lé6c. 
Good near-by geese are in demand, at l2@l4c., 
but some Western stock are only 9c. Philadel- 
phiacapons are 1*@2ic., und Western, 17@19c, 
Cheese holds its own better than almost any 
other farm product. The exporters are taking 
quantities between 7@l1lc. per ., and the do- 
mestic trade takes small full creams at 12c., and 
there has been promised a further advance 
shortly. Common to choice small full creams 
are 94@l1l%c., and best Chenango skims, 744@" 
10 


ic. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples are firm, altho trade has been quieter 
since the advance. Fancy apples are 11@I11%c., 
and prime to choice, 94@1034c.  Sun-dried 
applés are 54@6léc. per b., and coarse cut 5@ 
5c. Raspberries are indemand at 18@2I1c.,and 
choice cherries at 16@19%%c. Peaches scarce at 
10@lic.  Fre~h apples are in small supply and in 
demand. Greenings are $2.50@4 per bbl.; Kald- 
wins, $2@3; mixed Jo's, $2@2.75, and inferior, 
$1@1.50 per bbl. Old grapes are dull at 7@9c. 
ver 5- fh. basket, but a few new ones are in fair 
demand at 12@15c. Cranberries hold firm at 
$8010 per bbl. for Cape Cod, and $2.25@2,50 per 
crate bor Jerseys. Florida fruit plentiful and 
when good at quotations. Oranges. $1.35@3 per 
box; grape fruit. $1@2.50; mandarins, $1.5003 
tangarines, $2@4.50. " 

BEANS AND VEGETABLES.—The market 
for choice marrow beans is slightly better, and 
they are worth $2.35@2.87% per busbel, with 
pone Hat at $1.35@1.97% and pea, $1.95. Califor- 
nia limas firmer at $272.15 per bushel]. All 
domestic potatoes are firm, but foreign mag- 
nums are in in large quantities. Long Island 
potatoes are $2.75 per bbl.; Jerseys, $20 2.62, and 
other domestic $2a2.62 per bbl. Foreign mag- 
nums are $272.50 per sack. Onions are dull but 
firm, with the best pnd and white at $8@4, 
and others anny |. Sweet potatoes 
are $3@5 per bbl.; squash, $2.25; turnips, 65 
@i5e.; and cauliflowers, $2@6.50. Near-by cele 
fg $1@150 per doz. bunches and Michigan, * 
wie. jer doz. roots. Cabbages are $6@12 per 
100, Southern kale is $1.75 per bb! ; string beans, 
33@5 per crate. Other Southern vegetables 
scarce and in demand when 


, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL Bar"NG PowDER Co., 106 Wall St.. N.Y. 


STEINWAY |: 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ianneuetene 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA} 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” 
GREAT OPHIR 





holdings, among which is the 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. | 


“OF THE AGE 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


7 ON (oNE POUND TI 
purer 75 cis. rm 


FWHIT, 


NTORS AND SOLE MANU 


@ "PHILADELPHIA. PA. &° 
¢A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


$5.00 


Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 


$5.00 


Hand Cumera., 
Frank McLaughlin's 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 

Sent c.o.D. Satistaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Address SOLS 


Scovtll & 


IGENTS 
Adams Co., 

St., N. Y. 

old age, and 

9 infancy are all 

provided for in a perfect food 
by following carefully the di- 
rections given on each can of 
Ridge’s Food. It is undoubt- 
edly the best for all classes. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
“Wyte 4 Dyupeosios anditscauses. Experience 
of asufferer. Liver complaint atwin disorder. 
Constipation aresult of dy spe psia. Food to be taken. 
‘ood to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF 


|The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


For the Year Ending December 3ist, 1892. 


RECEIPTS IN 1892. 


Death Claims 

Matared Endow 

a wy Returned to Polic Holders in Dividends 
Surrendered and Canceivd Policies 


Total Paymenteto cy Holders 
t Jommissions, Salaries, F 
minations, Pi and Other Expense 
Taxes and Expenses on tate 
Re-insurance 


Total Disbursements 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Loans Secured by Collaterals 
Loans on € pany’s Policies in wares... 
nasacneentts owns Loan Bon 
, Townsh 1p and ‘otber Hionds: 
Viter Bo 


Keal Estate 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force. 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Premiums in Course of Collection (net)............... 
Deferred Premiums (net) 


ET tanennteventécepisdenssese evonseensuvebes 


$2,760,245 52 
623,414 25 
51,456 43 
12,562 46 


“$3,447,678 6 


, Licenses and 09g Fees, Printing and Advertising, sestonl Ex- 


#2,80.20 16 


273,083 
2A, 770 9 


PUL GU seis 900550 00eeeusseesean: © coves 018,438,668 24 


LIABILITIES. 


Keserve by Massachusetts Standard 
Claims 4 Death Losses and 
Unpaid Dividends due ‘and to become 
Premiums paid in Advance 

Total Liabilittes.............se0000- 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard. 


Number of Policies issued in 1°92, 7.399, insuri 


Number of Policies in Force, December Bist, 1892, 28,767, insuring (including Re- 


versionary Additions) 


$12,342,809 46 


$1,090,858 83 


$20,111,450 00 
878,467,497 00 


Springfield, Mass., January 17th, 1893. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1892, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been 
carefully audited undey the supervision of the undersigned, and the Securities and 
Balances as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 


HENRY S&S. HYDE, 
JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
N.C. NEWELL, 

Auditors, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary: 


NEW YORK OFFICES 258 Broadway and 10 West 23d Street. 





ESTERBROOK 


* PENS ~<a 


26 JOHN $T., N.Y. 


THE BEST MADE. 





eR LIGHT 


rfal 
for Ghircties, Stores, 


atres, De » ane, awry and el- 


ea deslena Se ata C tberal 


eat to ined by he 7 the trade 
‘SK. ys wm die er MLV 


SARATOGA 





i 
: tity of the Stomach. 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; % gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k'nds of roofs. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 2:2 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 


who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
eible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 

110 JOHN STREET. New York. 








Craters 


P.O mage MTEC CQ. ¢ 


¥ Stes New fork. 





geratecrvics, Tgid's $20 9 AGEN! Boston 





Tun IyDEranpEre Pause. 63 spp 





K WIFE Boy FOR THE WOME, 


and ea antes Yn) — 
t. Bend for PRE "CATATQUE Mention 
KPORD HPU. ., Dept. 55 eancaue ‘tit, 


A ‘SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


o} Taal ir 
a NTA R RU 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Drugaists. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 
is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving. via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek Pp. M. 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R. 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Mgr., 


Harrogate, Tenn. 











| Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK, 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


HAvE NEV PERMAN It, ENT 
CANCER wenger 
ERE WE ad 
HAD THE FIRST OR MRASOMASES OrPoRTox ITY F 
ee. References and complete information 


The Rersshitez"C A NCER 


Drs. W.E.Browr & Sen. Nerth Adame,Mass. 











Febrnary 2, 1898, 


See ESEEEeEee=S=p=Sqz_saQaqmwa™@Q@laSQNannanaQE|=[E=a=_—_—_—_—_—= 


CLEARING SALE 
Christmas & New Year's Gifts 


USEFUL ARTICLES 





ANDREW LESTER'S SONS, 


939, 641, 943, 945 EIGHTH AVE., NEAR 
56TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Elevated Station at 53d St. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Of Every Description at a Sacrifice. 
Special Bargains in Oarpets, Rugs, Mattings, 


AND ALL KINDS OF FLOOR COVERING. DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


3,000 Italian Silk Oouch Blankets in all 
the NEW OOLORINGS to close at less than 
HALF PRIOE. 

Special figures for this week, 95c. 

Continuation Sale Ohina-Goat RUGS, 
nearly two yards long, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Antique Oak Writing Desks, Louis 
XIV, $12.50, reduced from $18.75. 


Mail Orders will vill receive prompt 
Attention. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
—, 
ranch W: 
9 Jo te St. New. ‘fore and 
1M Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 
drauli Gard 
pafnca, ‘Pomp Chait and 


est, Gao wudes 
arharennded in 1833 


© Universal Ex- 
beta at Fran 


in 
and Centennial Exhibition, 








_ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


California 


The most comtortable way to 
reach California is 
Chicago the Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
“Cars run daily from Chicage to 


by way ot 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 


any other line. Pamphlets and 


Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 


7123 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 
Route 
Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 

CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change. 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 
North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 





eee 


Goup Svaupe, 5x.B FULeos Scare, 





